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PREFACE. 



In preparing the Bampton Lectures of 18S0, 
it became obvious that the subject could not 
be thoroughly understood, without various his- 
torical details and miscellaneous particulars, 
inadmissible in a limited course of sermons. 
Materials for supplying these deficiencies were 
naturally accumulated while the undertaking 
was in progress. Many more have been col- 
lected since. Late events appeared to give 
encouragement for completing, arranging, and 
publishing this mass of information. England 
is overspread, more or less completely, with 
endowed places of reUgious worship, uniform 
in doctrine and discipline, of very ancient 
foundation, and immemorially protected by 
the State. It has, also, no small number of 
religious endowments, far from uniform as to 
doctrine or discipline, and of no ancient 
foundation, but fully protected by the State. 
The propriety of such protection, in the latter 
case, has been conceded by all parties. It 
seems to have occurred to no man that these 
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modern foundations are become public pro- 
perty, because they are no longer private in- 
heritances. Hence we have heard nothing of 
their just liability to seizure for any purpose 
whatever, either religious, or local, or fiscal; 
nor have individual holders been tempted by 
a prospect of appropriating to their own emo- 
lument such parts of them as may fortunately 
be in their hands. Hitherto this line of argu- 
ment has been reserved for our ancient reli- 
gious foundations. These are often treated 
not only as mere creatures of some legislative 
act, but also as justly convertible by like 
authority, to any purpose, either public or 
private, or to both conjointly, as expediency 
or accident may suggest. The enactment, 
however, which this view assumes, has not 
found admittance into collections of the na^ 
tional records ; certainly an extraordinary fate 
for such a statute. Nor is it less unaccount- 
able that no trace of it appears in those monk- 
ish chronicles which comprise our ancient his^ 
tory, and which are ordinarily copious, nay, 
even rhetorical, when they have to mention 
some advantage gained by religion. A legis^ 
lature also that provided churdies would 
hardly overlook the size of parishes. This, 
however, an uninquiring mind might assign 
to accident, or caprice. Many rural parishes. 
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indeed, are so small as to raise the wonder 
of a townsman, and to render plans, drawn 
from cases widely different, neither very prac- 
ticable nor important. 

Anglo-Saxon Ecclesiastical History throws 
light upon these difficulties. It introduces to 
notice an active and able Asiatic, our first 
acknowledged metropolitan, who formed the 
plan of inducing Englishmen to build and 
endow churches on their estates, by tempting 
them, as Justinian had his own countrymen, 
with the patronage of their several founda- 
tions.^ It shews this policy to have been 
approved by Athelstan, one of the wisest, most 
powerful, and most energetic of Anglo-Saxon 
princes ; who strengthened it by granting the 
rank of thane to such proprietors as would not 
see their tenants unprovided with a place of 
worship.* It records an exhortation of the 
archbishops, given solemnly at a witena-gemot 
early in the eleventh century, to the building 
of churches " in every place." ^ They would 
hardly have acted thus at such a time, without 
sanction from the legislature. Thus we find 
the national authorities urging and alluring 
opulent individuals to build and endow 
churches upon their lands, during the whole 

1 See Page 74. « Page 162. ' Page 215. 
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period of nearly four hundred years— from 
Theodore to the Conquest. It is known, that 
many of these foundations are of a subsequent 
date, and, probably, existing parochial subdi- 
visions were not consummated under six hun- 
dred years. Our ancient and uniform religious 
endowments arose then, like the multiform 
religious foundations of later times, from the 
spontaneous liberality of successive individuals. 
Formerly also, as now, there was every variety 
in the magnitudes of property. Because, how- 
ever an estate was small, its lord commonly 
would not rest contented without a church 
upon it. Nor often did he forbear to shew 
whose accommodation was first consulted, by 
placing the new erection close to his own home, 
although both the chief population, and the 
house provided for its minister, might be at 
some distance. Parishes, therefore, owe their 
actual dimensions to no negligence or caprice, 
but to the accidental inequalities of private 
property. 

This private origin of English parochial 
religious foundations is obviously the clue to 
existing rights of patronage. Hence the verse 
familiar to canonists, in days when church- 
building was common, or had lately been so, 

* Patronum faciunt dos, cedijicatio^ fundus.^ 
* J. De Axon, Const. Legit, totius Regionis Angl. f. 105. 
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The church's dowry of glebe had notoriously 
been settled upon it by some land-owner, who 
likewise raised the fabric, and provided more 
effectually for the maintenance of its minister, 
by resigning in his favour one-tenth of all 
that his own possessions around should here- 
after produce. Such public spirit justly de- 
manded a suitable acknowledgment. None 
could be more so, than a freehold right of 
selecting, under proper control, that func- 
tionary who was to realise the liberal donor's 
pious intentions. This was nothing beyond 
an equitable return to an individual, who had 
not only provided his neighbours with a place 
of religious worship at his own expense, but 
had also rendered this liberality available to 
them, and to those who should come after 
them, by building a parsonage, by surrender- 
ing inalienably a part of his own property as 
glebe, and by burdening irredeemably the re- 
mainder. Undoubtedly the justice thus done 
to founders has withdrawn a very large num- 
ber of benefices from professional emulation. 
But the laity have really no great practical 
reason to complain of this. They thus, how- 
ever, draw important pecuniary benefits from 
the Church, and they are thus additionally 
bound to respect ecclesiastical rights. A man 
may have little value for religion, or may 
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dislike that of his fathers ; but surely he can- 
not be justified in encroaching upon the patri- 
monies of his kinsmen or neighbours. Now, 
this character attaches to a great proportion 
of English parochial preferments. A land- 
owner has presented a younger son to a 
living in the gift of his family, or another 
person has invested one child's portion in an 
advowson, or presentation ; advancing like 
sums to settle his remaining children in secu- 
lar callings, or situations. Charity forbids a 
belief that the lay brother can desire, or could 
even endure, to have the clergyman's portion 
confiscated to swell his own rent-roll, or pay 
his own taxes. 

Our larger ancient churches have, indeed, 
been founded by the crown, and so have many 
of the smaller. But no reasonable or safe 
principle will allow the denial to such founda- 
tions of all that inviolability which rightfully 
belongs to those that originated in the public- 
spirited sacrifices of individuals. If even ages 
of possession are no secure title to a royal 
grant, many a child of afiluence must bid 
farewell to hereditary splendour, and enter a 
profession, or sue for a pension. 

Undoubtedly the great bulk of our ancient 
religious revenue arises from tythes, and these 
may be hastily regarded as wholly derivable 
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from legislative liberality. But were this unde- 
niable, a new appropriation, advantageous, even 
temporarily, to any other than the landlord, is 
obviously very difficult while he remains. It 
would, however, be a monstrous folly to present 
individuals of the richest class with a large 
augmentation to their fortunes, which they 
have neither inherited nor purchased, and to 
which, therefore, they have no more just or 
equitable claim than they have to some adjoin- 
ing estate. If, instead of such idle prodigality, 
a fiscal appropriation were advocated, it would 
be trifling with the hopes of undiscerning oc- 
cupiers- The tax-gatherer would disappoint 
them bitterly. For commissioners, clerks, and 
surveyors, patronised by the ruling party, some 
fortunes might unquestionably be provided, 
and many comfortable situations. The pres- 
sure of taxation, too, might be somewhat modi- 
fied, or even lessened. But this advantage;, 
hardly perceptible to individuals, would be 
fatally counterbalanced by a national disre- 
gard of all that ought to render property 
secure. 

A sufficient knowledge of our ancient his- 
tory gives, however, great reason to doubt the 
legislative origin of tythes. They seem to have 
been paid by the Anglo-Saxons before the 
legislature interfered to enforce them. There 
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are, in fact, traces of them in every age and 
country/ Hence this appropriation has not un- 
reasonably been considered as dictated by that 
patriarchal creed, which men have nowhere 
been able wholly to forget. When an early 
Anglo-Saxon proprietor, therefore, founded a 
church, he solemnly dedicated the tythes of his 
land for its maintenance, without any legal 
compulsion, or any hesitation or reserve. His 
foundation was an evidence of his piety ; and 
such a man could feel no disposition to deny a 
religious claim which even heathens admitted. 
A similar spirit, however, would inevitably be 
wanting to some among the representatives or 
posterity of any man. Individuals would arise 
eager to forget that they acquired the estate 
under certain deductions. It was to restrain 
this dishonourable rapacity, that the Saxon 
legislature at length interfered, and that re- 
peatedly. At first, it was hoped that solemn 
injunctions, or ecclesiastical censures, might 
sufficiently remind selfish men of their duty to 
religion, and of the terms on which they had 
become possessed of land. Hence Athelstan's 
legislature pronounced tythes demandable both 
upon crops and stock, requiring them to be 
strictly rendered.* Edmund the Elder again 

1 Page 81. 2 Page 161. 
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gave legislative weight to this injunction/ 
Mere admonition, however, will not long strive 
successfully against the necessities, artifices, 
and avarice of mankind. Edgar's legislature 
was, accordingly, driven to compel, by civil 
penalties, the due discharge of that claim to 
which every landowner had found his posses- 
sions liable.^ A precedent for this act of 
justice was, indeed, afforded by Alfred's treaty 
with Godrun. The great king was contented 
to naturalise a colony of his Danish invaders 
in the eastern counties; but he would not 
allow these unwelcome settlers to escape from 
liabilities immemorially fixed upon their seve- 
ral estates. Well, however, did he know the 
lawless rapacity with which he had to deal. 
He, therefore, provided pecuniary fines for 
keeping the new proprietors to the only terms 
on which he was willing to place them in pos- 
session, or, indeed, considered himself able.* 
From his reign more than nine hundred years 
have now elapsed ; from Edgar's, not much 
less. So long, then, has English landed pro- 
perty been inherited, or otherwise acquired, 
under a system of protecting by civil penalties 
those rights to tythe with which proprietors, 
greatly anterior to Alfred, had burthened their 



^ Page 180. « Pages 191, 192. ' Page 161. 
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estates. How importantly this immemorial 
deduction has affected every sale of land, the 
very numerous tythe-free properties, now in 
England, afford evidence alike ample and irre- 
sistible. 

Among such as feel unwillingly the force 
of this, there are some who would still fain 
appropriate more than they have purchased or 
inherited, by making tythes release them, in a 
great degree, from assessment to the poor. 
Ordinarily they pour contempt upon anti- 
quity ; now they gladly seek its aid. They 
maintain that tythes were originally granted 
with a reserve of either one-fourth, or one- 
third, for charitable purposes. Anglo-Saxon 
history will shew that views like theirs are of 
very ancient standing. Evidently there were 
thanes anxious to regard the religious rent- 
charge, under which they had acquired their 
several estates, as an exemption from all fur- 
ther provision for indigence. The papal legates 
at Calcuith expressly denied this principle :^ so 
did Archbishop Odo, a hundred and fifty years 
later.* It could, undoubtedly, find some shelter 
under venerable names. The missionary, Au- 
gustine, claims a fourth part of the tythes for 
the poor ;' Egbert, archbishop of York, a third.* 

* Page 107. ^ 2 Page 183. ' Page 40. * Page 96. 
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This latter claim could also plead subsequently 
the great authority of Elfric* But even he 
lived while the parochial subdivision of Eng- 
land was in progress. Hence came recom- 
mendations for the quadripartite or tripartite 
division of ty thes : they arose from the minster- 
system, and were intended for it. To super- 
sede this, however, in a very great degree, by 
the universal diffusion of a parochial clergy, 
was a leading object of national and individual 
piety during several ages. A reason, then, may 
readily be found for the silence of both statute 
and canon law, upon the quadripartite or tri- 
partite division of tythes. The principle has 
reached posterity under the mere stanction of 
three celebrated individuals, all guided by 
foreign canonists, and all chiefly conversant 
with a clerical body settled round a large 
church, both to serve it, and to itinerate in the 
neighbouring country. Scanty as are these 
authorities, a wary advocate would, probably, 
dispense with one of them. It appears from 
Egbert, that the " year's tenth sceat was paid 



^ ** The holy Fathers have also decreed, that tythes be 
paid into God's Church, and that the priest go to them, and 
divide them into three parts ; one for the reparation of the 
church, a second to the poor, a third to God's servants 
who attend the church." — ^Johnson's Transl, sub ann, 957. 
Spelm. i. 578. WiLK. i. 253. 
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at Easter."^ If, therefore, his authority be 
good for a third of the tythes to relieve the 
poor, perhaps it may be equally good for every 
tenth groat from the dividends, from the gains 
of all placemen, trading and professional men, 
not holding a church benefice, and from all 
annuities. Nor do Anglo-Saxon monuments 
refuse to the Church other authority, and that 
of a more formal character, even for such a 
claim as this. The laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor impose expressly tythes upon trade.* 
Those, however, who would claim for the poor 
one-fourth, or one-third of the tythes, need 
feel but little disappointment from unexpected 
deficiencies in early canons and enactments. 
The famous statute of Elizabeth has pretty 
thoroughly brought their favourite principle 
into active operation. One-fourth of the tythes, 
or even more, is commonly insufficient to de- 
fray assessments for the poor on that property, 
the glebe, and the parsonage. Private charity 
makes inroads upon the remainder to an 
extent of which persons, unacquainted with 
clerical expenditure, are very little aware. 

1 Page 97. Wilkins (i. 123) renders the Saxon cum 
decimum obolum annuum solv.imus. The sceat, however, which 
answers to his obolum, was equivalent to ten sticas. Eight of 
these made a penny, worth a modern three-pence. — Hickes, 
Diss. Epist. Ill 

« Page 238. 
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Another fourth of the tythes, or even a larger 
portion, during an incumbency, is often ab- 
sorbed by the house, buildings, and chancel, 
together with dilapidations. 

Besides tythes, however, the ancient reli- 
gious foundations in our parishes are endowed 
with rent-charges to repair the church, and to 
supply the exigencies of public worship. It 
certainly does not appear that these are ante- 
rior to the Saxon conversion ; they plead no 
higher authority, then, than that of ancient 
legislation : this plea they can powerfully urge. 
Church-shot was imposed by Ina ;^ and, in all 
probability, if his legislature did not follow 
here a known and approved precedent, its own 
example quickly acted upon every kingdom of 
the Heptarchy. Alfred, accordingly, stipulated 
with Godrun, that, in addition to tythes, light- 
shot and plough-alms sliould be regularly paid 
by the new Danish proprietors.* As years 
rolled on, these claims naturally encountered 
many cases of denial or evasion. Hence, the 
legislature under Athelstan,^ Edgar,* and Ethel- 
red,* lent them new force, by providing civil 
penalties for their recovery. The latest of 
these enactments has an antiquity of more 



1 Page 80.' 2 Page 151. ' Page 161. 

♦ Page 192. * Pages 212, 216. 
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than eight hundred years: so long, then, at 
the least, has landed property been inherited, 
purchased, or otherwise acquired, under a lia- 
bility to rent-charges, independently of tythes, 
statutably settled upon our ancient parochial 
places of worship. Any such rent -charge, 
settled upon a modern place of worship, though 
comparatively a mere matter of yesterday, would 
undoubtedly be claimed as only a debt of jus- 
tice. Vainly would an occupant plead reli- 
gious repugnance to such an application of his 
money : perhaps he might be reminded of 
Jewish scruples, upon the lawfulness of paying 
tribute to Caesar.^ A sympathy so acute be- 
tween purse and conscience would certainly 
have little chance of meeting with respect. 

It is true that parochial collectors have 
long ceased from application for church-shot^ 
light-shot^ and plough-alms. Those who delight 
in throwing unworthy imputations upon the 
Church, may be at a loss to account for this 
forbearance. Such as would reason calmly 
upon known facts, will, probably, view the mo- 
dern church-rate, raised for the very purposes 
answered by these ancient payments, as merely 
their successor and representative. That rate 
is no offspring, then, of some blind prescription, 

1 St. Matt. xxii. 17. 
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but as regularly derived from legislative acts, 
yet extant, as any other public burden. Its 
name and form, indeed, are changed ; but here 
the payer has no reason to complain : he pro- 
bably foresaw this, and easily consented. In 
country parishes, church rates are trifling, un- 
less under the rare occurrence of extensive 
works required. For such an emergency, there 
are some who would again' make the tythes 
alone responsible. Perhaps, as men are fond 
of an ancient lineage, these reasoners may be 
glad to learn that their class is as old as 
Canute at the least : that prince, however, 
declares, that church-repair rightfully concerns 
the whole community :^ nor is any other prin- 
ciple reasonable. The rebuilding, or even the 
repair of a spacious pile, might absorb the 
tythes of several years, leaving no remuneration 
for the duty, if the living were a rectory ; if a 
vicarage, wholly stripping an unfortunate im- 
propriator of his resources. 

If an innovating party were, however, driven 
into an admission of violence to founders, and 
hardships to possessors, an apology would, pro- 
bably, be sought in the Reformation ; but, 
surely, no precedent is afforded here as to 
polity. Episcopacy was rooted in this country 

1 Page 236. 
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on the Saxon conversion : hence every ancient 
religious foundation was established with an 
eye to place it under the superintendence of a 
bishop. When, therefore, episcopal incumbents 
were superseded under the Commonwealth by 
Presbyterians, undoubtedly violence was done 
to those pious intentions which gave us our 
ancient churches. But of any such injustice 
the Reformation is guiltless ; it left religious 
endowments, of remote establishment, under 
the' very kind of governance that had been 
originally provided for them. 

It likewise left untouched the exterior con- 
dition of all parochial incumbents, and of the 
dignitaries in some cathedrals. None of these 
were disturbed in their rights, revenues, or 
privileges, if only willing to recognise the prin- 
ciples regularly sanctioned by their own body, 
constitutionally consulted. It is true that all 
restraint was withdrawn upon their discretion 
as to marriage ; but ancient ecclesiastical his- 
tory shews no departure here from the inten- 
tions of those to whom we owe our churches. 
It exhibits clergymen ordinarily ' married, 
whether employed about a cathedral or in a 
rural parish. Clerical marriages, in fact, al- 
though eventually pronounced uncanonical and 
rendered penal, were never illegal : nor was 
free license for them any thing else than a 
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return to that principle which had originally 
prevailed. 

It is the same with the substitution of 
canons for monks in a few cathedrals. Anglo- 
Saxori ecclesiastical history stamps the Bene« 
dictines as intruders, and their expulsion as an 
act of justice to founders.*. .The . Reformation, 
therefore, affords no. precedent braying either 
upon polity or' station, for interference with 
the clergy,: termed secular by Romanists. Of 
that ancient body, the present ecclesiastical 
estate of England, is the lineal successor and 
the lawful represjentative. 

Nor did the Reformation make any change 
in our Church's orthodoxy. It was one of 
Theodore's earliest cares to settle a national 
establishment upon the principle of assent to 
the first . four ^ gener.al , councils : * exactly the 
same base was laid by the Reformers. At Cal- 
cuith this base was somewhat widened ; assent 
being there given to the first six general coun- 
cils.^ But Elfric subsequently shews that this 
extension was not viewed as interfering with 
Theodore's original principle :* it was hot, in 



1 Pages 196, 202, 203. ^ Page 72. « p^ge ]07. 

* " These four synods are to be regarded as the four 
books of Christ in his Church. Many synods have been 
holden since ; but yet these are of the greatest authority." — 
Johnson's TransL Spelm. i. 681. Wilk. i. 254. 
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fact, material ; it was little more than a fuller 
admission of those doctrines which have been 
pronounced orthodox by the consent of ages/ 
If the Reformers, therefore, had afforded en- 
trance to any such opinions as pass under the 
name of Unitarian, obvious injustice would 
have been done to that liberality which has 
provided our ancient religious endowments. 
To this innovation, however, Cranmer and his 
friends were no more inclined than Theodore 
himself: they jealously guarded the great 
landmarks of belief which antiquity has esta- 
blished, and which the founders of our churches 
were equally scrupulous in respecting. 

In one capital article of faith, undoubtedly, 
the Reformation effected a signal change: it 
banished from our churches a belief in the 
corporal presence ; but how this had gained 
possession of them had never been thoroughly 
examined. It was, however, notoriously a doc- 
trine solemnly affirmed by no earlier leading 
ecclesiastical assembly than the fourth Lateran 
council; a body sadly late* for adding to the 
creed, and about which scholars out of Italy 

^ The fifth general council i8 the second of Constanti- 
nople, assembled in 563: it condemned the errors of Origen. 
The sixth general council is the third of Constantinople, as- 
sembled in 680 : it condemned the Monothelites. 

2 1216. 
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were, besides, divided in opinion. Eventually, 
the Council of Trent stamped a new authority 
upon transubstantiation.^ But there was no 
reason why England should assent : her voice 
was not heard in the deliberations. Her 
authorities, however, were then investigating 
the question at home, and they came to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. An independent body was 
fully justified in acting thus in any case, for 
which, direction would be vainly sought from 
ancient councils. In this case, the authorities 
of England were more than justified. In ex- 
pelling transubstantiation from our churches, 
they prevented a leading doctrine from being 
taught in them, which their founders had ex- 
pressly repudiated. The disclaimer of ancient 
England is, perhaps, even stronger here than 
that of modern. Had transubstantiation, then, 
when first regularly examined by the national 
authorities, been imposed upon incumbents, a 
like violence would have been done to the 
piety which provided our ancient religious en- 
dowments — that was done when Episcopalians 
were ejected — and that would be done if Uni- 
tarians were admitted. 



1 In 1561. The Forty-two Articles were agreed-upon in 
1552. 
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In common with her continental neigh- 
bours England had adopted other doctrines, 
and religious usages, found embarrassing on 
the revival of learning. Scholars vainly sought 
authority for them in Scripture, or in the 
earlier monuments of theology, or in conciliar 
decisions of acknowledged weight : hence arose 
a general anxiety for the solemn and sufficient 
investigation of these difficulties. On the con- 
tinent, this call was answered in some degree 
at Trent ; in England, by an appeal to the 
national .authorities. Again, the two parties 
disagreed : English divines rejected principles 
and practices unsupported by Scripture, or 
primitive antiquity, or universal recognition. 
Evidently here, too, an independent body was 
fully justified : nor was violence done to those 
intentions which had endowed the secular 
clergy. Image -worship had been indignantly 
rejected in ancient England.^ Of other prin- 
ciples abandoned by the Reformers, no one, 
excepting transubstantiation, had attracted any 
particular notice. Anglo-Saxon monuments 
offer dubious traces of them, but no more : 
undoubtedly they were not received as articles 
of faith. Appeals against them have, accord- 

' Page 110. 
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ingly, been often made, and far from rashly, 
to our ancient Church. They were, in fact, 
lingering remains of exploded Paganism, which 
had defied extirpation, and which a spirit of in- 
sidious compromise had gradually invested with 
something of a Christian character. But even 
when a firm footing had been gained by these 
excrescences, they had no operation upon disci- 
pline, and rarely bore upon any vital question 
of doctrine ; they merely came before a re- 
flecting mind as unexamined admissions of one 
age, which were fairly open to revision from 
another. If that other should decide upon 
pruning them away, evidently the religious 
fabric, both spiritual and visible, would retain 
its full integrity and purity. With such ques- 
tions as our Lord's divinity, transubstantiation, 
and episcopacy, the case is widely diflPerent. 

Attention to subjects of so much interest 
may be invited, it is hoped, neither unusefuUy 
nor unacceptably. The religion of our fathers 
and its venerable endowments are now become, 
more than usually, topics of discourse ; yet few 
appear to enter upon these discussions under 
the advantage of previous inquiry. For this, 
perhaps, a reason may be found in the books 
containing such of the required information as 
has been already published. These are generally 
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neither of modern date, nor likely to meet the 
eye of general readers, nor to engage their 
notice. The present undertaking, therefore, 
may afford facilities for extending an acquaint- 
ance with many facts, now demanding urgently 
correct opinions : it offers also some particulars 
not hitherto before the public ; and it may 
complete modern collections upon our earlier 
affairs, by a fulness of detail where points 
occur of little prominence in civil history. 
Care has been taken to keep the work within 
moderate dimensions. No fact, it is believed, 
of any moment has either been omitted, or 
hastily passed over ; but various persons and 
incidents, mentioned in older books, do not 
appear in this, because they are neither in- 
teresting nor important to posterity. From 
this desire of excluding every thing unne- 
cessary, the intention of closing the volume by 
a copious Appendix was abandoned. Several 
Saxon pieces were prepared for the press ; but, 
although useful, they were very far from in- 
dispensable, and their insertion would have 
augmented considerably both bulk and ex- 
pense. No document has^ accordingly, been 
printed, except the record of Edgar's two legis- 
lative assemblies : these have been hitherto 
overlooked, although well deserving notice. It 
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was needful, therefore, to print the authority 
on which they appear in the present work. 
One of the places mentioned has not been 
identified; nor has it been found possible to 
give a literal translation of some sentences in 
the record. 
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CONVERSION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN ATTRIBUTED VARIOUSLY TO 

APOSTLES JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA's ALLEGED SETTLEMENT 

AT GLASTONBURY LUCIUS — CHRISTIAN BRITAIN EPISCOPAL 

FROM THE FIRST — ST. ALBAN, THE BRITISH PROTOMARTYR 

INTRODUCTION OF ARIANI8M — PELA6IANISM ARRIVAL OF 

THE SAXOKS. 

Within little more than a century from our Saviom'^s 
passion, Justin Martyr^ asserted, that every country 
known to the Romans contained professors of the 
Christian faith. Britain, he does not, indeed, expressly 
mention ; but it has allowably been inferred, from his 
testimony, that her population had then become ac- 
quainted with the Gospel. * Irenaeus adds probability 

1 A. D. 140 is the age assigned by Cave {Hist. Lit. Lond. 1688, 
p. 36) to Justin Martyr. He appears from Tatian {Contra Griscos, 
ad calcem Just. Mart. Paris, 1636, p. 157,) to have been put to 
death by the machinations of Crescens, a philosopher, whose enmity 
he had incurred by an exposure of his hypocrisy. This martyrdom 
happened in the year 166. " The author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicle sets the death of S. Justin down in this year, and we 
have not any certainer proof." — Du Pin's Eccl. Writers. EngL 
Transl. Lond. 1696. i. 51. 

firs ux-xSi iivrtvSv ofOfAori ^^•c'uyt^vtfiivetfy n if/ut^cfi/ttf^ n i^Udtv 
xetXfifAifMfi n If ncnfM^ jcrfifw^o^Mf ittc^rraff, if cU ^n ^m rS ofofiutrog rS 
rrav^M^frof Itiov iv)^»} kmI ivj^ec^irrieti rS Uur^t xetl ^anrf rSv liXMf 
yifttfrm. — S. JusT. Mart, cum Trypkone Judceo Dialogus. Ed. 
Thirlby. Lond. 1722, p. 388. Ed. Paris, 1636, p. 345. 

B 
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to this inference. ' He speaks in one place of our holy 
religion as propagated to earth's utmost bounds by 
the apostles and their disciples. In another, he 
names the Celts among nations thus enlightened.^ 
A Celtic race was then seated in the British isles, 
and may reasonably be included, especially when Jus- 
tin's language is recollected, within the enumeration 
of Irenaeus. All doubt, however, upon the early con- 
version of our island, is removed by the testimony of 
Tertullian. He speaks of British districts inaccessible 
to Roman arms but subdued by Christ. * Had not the 
faith of Jesus obtained considerable notice in more 
polished quarters of the island, it would hardly have 
won a way into its remoter regions. Tertullian's 
authority, therefore, establishes abundantly, that when 
the second century closed, ^ Christianity was far from 
a novelty among the tribes of Britain. Great pro- 
bability is thus given to that statement of Eusebius, 



* Assigned by Cave, {Hist. Lit, 40.) to the year 167. He 
appears to have been born a. d. 97, and to have lived beyond the 
age of 90. 

?ut^Srx rnv %U i9» B^f Tcetnri^et 7CU,vr«K^dro^» rev Trtyrcmfcorx r^y itpecvlif kccI 
TJiy yiiy, km) rkq Bu?<cio'a-ct^f Keti ^clvrx ret U uuroT^, tfio^iv, (D. Iren. adv. 

Hseres. 1. 1. c. 2. Lut. Par. 1675, p. 50.) K«/ tvri ul » T%^fA»uebtq 

'ifin^Utf, Srt Iv KtXr 97s, ^— -Ibid. c. 3. p. 52. 

* " Britannorum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita." 
Tertull, adv. Jud<BOS, Lut. Par. 1664, p. 189. 

' Tertullian's birth is considered by Cave to have taken place 
before the middle of the second century. " The treatise adversus 
Judaos is supposed by Pameiius to have been written in the year 
198 ; by AUix, after Baronius, in 208." — Bp. Kayb on the Writings 
of Tertullian. Camb. 1826, p. 50. 
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which attributes British acqxiaintance with the Gospel 
to some of the apostles. ^ Hence also the mind is pre- 
pared for assenting to the obscure intimation of 
Gildas, the earliest of our national historical writers, 
which would lead us to conclude that the light of 
Christianity had shone upon his countrymen before 
their signal defeat under Boadicea. * 

The high antiquity of Britain's conversion being 
thus established, her authors have naturally been 
desirous of connecting it with some of the more illus- 
trious names in religious history. Among the apostles, 
accordingly, James the son of Zebedee and brother 
of John, Simon Zelotes, Simon Peter, and St. Paul, 
have been variously named as the evangelists of our 
island. The first three cases are not, however, sup- 
ported by sufficient authority to render them worthy 
of more than a passing notice. * Of St. Paul's personal 
services to Britain, there are presumptions of some 
weight* Clemens Romanus affirms that great apostle 
to have preached as far as the utmost bounds of the 
west. * St. Jerome says, that he imitated the Sun of 

■ — e 

vifW;. — ^^EusEB. Demonst. Evang. 1. 3. c. 7. Par. 1628, p. 112. 

^ '' Interea glaciali frigore rigent insulee quee velut longiore 
terrarum secessu. Soli visibili non est proxima, verus ille non 
de firmamento solum temporal! , sed de summa etiam coelorum 
arce tempora cuncta excedente, universo orbi preefulgidum sui 
lumen ostendens Christus suos radios, id est sua preecepta indulget, 
tempore ut scimus summo Tiberii Ceesaris, quo absque ullo im- 
pedimento ejus propagabatur religio." — Gildas de Excidio Bri- 
tannuBy inter Monumenta S, Patrum. 6as. L569, p. 833. 

' The evidence upon which these cases rest, and remarks upon 
it, may be seen in Abp. Usher's Brit, Eccl. Antiqu, p. 3. 

* Ai« ^}fA«y i n«vAd( v^tfMnii fi^xfiwf «^fr;^iy, ImrtiKtq ^ivfi* ^t^- 
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Righteousness in going from one ocean to the other,^ 
and that his evangelical labours extended to the western 
parts. * By such expressions Britain was commonly 
understood.' Theodoret accordingly asserts, that 
St. Paul brought salvation to the isles in the ocean.* 
Elsewhere he mentions the Britons among converts 
of the apostles.^ In another place he says, that 
3t. Paul, after his release from imprisonment, went 
to Spain, and thence carried the light of the Gospel 
to other nations. ^ In the sixth century, Venantius 
Fortunatus, '^ and in the seventh, Sophronius, patriarch 

iv9Uy Td ytyoMdy t?; xioTttfi ivrS icxiof sA«y3fy, itxmdt'wnf itid^u^ oA«y 
T0y Kcrfi^ff K») 1%"} TO Tt^fAct r?$ ivat&is fA^wy. — S. Clemens ad Cor. 
inter SS. Patres. Apost. Coteler. Lut. Par. 1672, p. 94. 

1 Qui (Paulus) vocatus a Domino, efiusus est super faciem 
universe terree, ut preedicaret evangelium de Hierosolymis usque 
ad Illyricum, et eedificaret non super alterius fundamentum, ubi 
jam fuerat prsedicatum, sed usque ad Hispanias tenderet, et a Mari 
Rubro, imo ab Oceano usque ad Oceanum curreret ; imitans Domi- 
num suum et solem justitise." — Hierok. in Amos. 1. 2. e. 6. Far. 
1602, torn. V. col. 249. 

2 « Ut Evangelium Christi in Occidentis quoque partibus prcedi- 
caret.'* — Hieron. Catal, Script, EccL 0pp. torn, i. col. 349. 

3 " Fuisti in ultima Occidentis insula.*' — Catull. in Ccesar. 
Carm. xxix. Stillingfleet {Antiqu. Brit. Ch. p. 38,) produces 
many other authorities to shew that Britain was esteemed the extreme 
west. 

ficr^tg rnr i^sAiwty ^^ca^vfyxt, — B. Theod. Interpr, in Psalm. 116. 
0pp. Lut. Par. 1642, tom. i. p. 871. 

^ilflM-Swi tQ TTxv^M^ifT^q rirj tdfiuf ivix-urtif. — Theodoret. Scrmo. 9. 
de Legib. 0pp. tom. iv. p. 610. 

^^«^y, rtiv Tvii ^iiecaiut)itecf >^etfC7rtQa ^^•ninyKU — TheOD. in JEpist. 2. 

ad. Timoth. 0pp. tom. iii. p. 506. 

7 Apud Usser. Brit, Eccl. Antiqu. p. 4. 
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of Jerusalem, ^ speak expressly of St. PauVs mission 
to Britain. Upon the whole, therefore, a native of 
our island may fairly consider the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles as not improbably the founder of his national 
Church. * 

The Greek Menology asserts, that Aristobulus, 
whom St. Paul salutes in his Epistle to the Romans,^ 
was ordained by him bishop of the Britons, and es- 
tablished a church among them.* Two individuals 
also, Pudens and Claudia, greeted in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy,* have been identified with a 
married couple mentioned by Martial, of whom the 
lady was a Briton.^ It is of course inferred, that 
Claudia must have been zealous to spread that holy 
faith among her pagan countrymen, which she and 
her husband had happily embraced. Of all scriptural 

1 Magdeburg. Centur. et alii. Ibid. 

^ Bp. Burgess, while he filled the see of St. David's, laid before 
the clergy of that diocess, in a very learned and able charge, the 
evidence for St. PauFs mission to Britain, and he thus states his 
own conviction upon the question : " We may<£nally conclude that 
the testimony respecting St. Paul's preaching in the utmost bounds 
of the west, that is, in Britain^ is indisputable." — Tracts on the 
Origin and Independence of the Ancient British Church, Lond. 
1815, p. 52. 

* Rom. xvi. 10. 

* See the passage in Usher. Brit. Eccl. Antiqu. p. 5. 

* 2 Tim. iv. 21. 

® " Claudia, Rufe, meo nubit peregrina Pudenti." — Mart. 
lib. iv. epigr. 13. ad. Ruf. The particular country of this /om^rn 
lady appears from the following passage in another epigram : 

" Claudia coeruleis cum sit Rufina Britannis 
Edita, quam Latiee pectora plebis habet ! " 

Id. lib. xi. epigr. 53. 
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personages^ however, Joseph of Arimathea has been 
most extensively regarded as the British apostle. 
Being despatched, we are told, from Gaul by St. Philip, 
he was allowed to fix himself with his twelve com- 
panions at Glastonbury, then ordinarily called the isle 
of Avalon. * Against this relation, though long un- 
disputedly current, a fatal objection, however, arises 
from the silence of Saxon authorities. Glastonbury 
was a place renowned for sanctity among many ge- 
nerations preceding the Norman conquest; indeed, 
probably from times of the most remote antiquity.* 

> " Sanctus autem Philippus, ut testatur Freculphus, lib. ii. 
cap. 4, regionem Francorum adiens, gratia prsedicandi, plures ad 
fidem convertit et baptizavit. Volens igitur verbum Christi di- 
latari, duodecim ex suis discipulis elegit, et ad evangelizandum 
verbum vitee misit in Britanniam : quibus, ut ferunt, charissimum 
amicum suum, Joseph ab Arimathia, qui et Dominum sepelivit, 
prcefecit. Venientes igitur in Britanniam, anno ab incamatione 
Domini sexagesimo tertio, ab assumptione beatee Mariee decimo- 
quinto, fidem Christi fiducialiter preedicabant. Rex autem bar- 
barus quandam insulam sylvis, rubis, atque paludibus circum- 
datam, ab incolis Ynswitrin nuncupatam, in lateribus suee regionis 
ad habitandum concessit." — Malm^sb. De Antiqu. Glaston. EccL, 
ap. UssER. Brit. EccL Antiqu, p. 7. 

2 '< In ea'' (Glestonia, sc.) '' siquidem ipsius loci primi catholics 
legis neophytee antiquam do dictante repererunt ecclesiam, nulla 
hominum arte constructam, immo humanee saluti celitus patratam." 
(Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton. Cleopatra, b. 13. f. 61.) This extract is 
made from an octavo volume of high antiquity, and of uncommon 
interest ; the life of Dunstan, which supplies the citation above, 
having been written by a* contemporary, and the particular MS. 
havingbeen consulted by William of Malmesbury, Josselin(who com- 
piled, under Abp. Parker's direction, the Antiquitates BritanniccB)^ 
and Abp. Usher. These curious facts appear from the following 
entries in contemporary hands, f. 58 : 

" Hunc librum, cuius auctor, ut apparebit lectori, claruit tem- 
pore ipsius Dunstani, de quo agit, reperi inter veteres libros raanu- 
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Encompassed by watery marshes and sluggish streams, 
its British name was Ynys vitryn, the Glassy Isle. 
Among pagans, islands had commonly borne a sacred 
character, and Christian teachers were naturally will- 
ing to make use of spots and erections which exploded 
heathenism had not only rendered suitable, but also 
by religious rites had invested with popular veneration. 
The isle of Avalon was probably such a spot. * It is 
likely that Druidism had left there, on its extinction, 
a residence desirable for the now triumphant Christian 
teachers, and had rendered their labours more ge- 
nerally acceptable by the sanctity with which it had 
long distinguished the abode thus provided to their 
hands. On the Saxon invasion, Avalon's water-locked 
recesses might have served as a shelter for a congre- 
gation of native Christians, and a wattled church of 
their erection being, probably, found there at a subse- 
quent period, might have been eventually used by the 
invaders on their own conversion. * Had this ancient 

scriptos monasterii Augustinensis Cant anno Dfii 1565. mens. 

August. JOA. JOSSELINUS. 

'* Ibi hunG ipsum librum a Gulielmo Malmesburiensi repertum 
esse ; ex libro ejusdem de Antiquitate Glastoniensis monasterii ap- 
parebit. — ^Ja. Usserus." 

1 From the following passage in the MS. cited above, f. 63, it 
might seem that Glastonbury was famed for sanctity so early as the 
fifth century. Otherwise it is not likely that St. Patrick would 
have fixed himself there, and that he should be thought to have 
died there. 

** Porro Hibernensium peregrini per dictum locum Glestoniee, 
sicut et ceetersc fidelium turbee magno colebant afiectu, et maxime 
ob beati Patricii senioris honorem ; qui faustus ibidem in D5o quie- 
visse narratur.'* 

* " Ecclesia de qua loquimur (Glest. sc), quee per antiquitatem 
sui celeriter ab Anglis ealbe cifioe, id est, vetusta Ecclesia, nuncu- 
patur, primo virgea." — Spelm. Cone, i. p. 17. 
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place of worship been thongVit to possess pretensions 
of a character yet more illustrious, it is by no means 
likely that Saxon veneration for the spot would have 
overlooked them. We may, therefore, not unrea- 
sonably conclude that Joseph of Arimathea's connex- 
ion with Glastonbury depends upon no tradition 
anterior to those Norman times, ^ from which it has 
descended to posterity. 

As much less uncertainty, however, attaches to 
the date of Britain's conversion than to the names 
of her evangelists, the case of Lucius can hardly 
claim the importance often assi^ed to it. This king 
of Britain, we are informed, was impressed so much in 
favour of Christianity, that he sent Eluan and M edwin 
to Eleutherius, the Roman bishop, for &.rther instruc- 
tion.^ His ambassadors are said to have been com:- 
teously entertained in Rome, instructed in the faith of 
Jesus, baptized, and finally ordained. On returning 
home, Lucius is represented to have received baptism 
by their persuasions, and to have founded a church 



^ 'Mt seems to be a little suspicious, at first view, that so con- 
siderable a part of the antiquities of this church should be wholly 
past by, by the most ancient and inquisitive writers of our affairs ; 
so that neither the true Gildas, nor Asserius, nor Marianus Scotus, 
nor any of the ancient annals, should take the least notice of this 
tradition" (respecting Joseph of Arimathea). — Stilling fleet's 
Antiqu. of the Brit. Churches, p. 6. 

2 Bede {EccL Hist,, i. 4, ed. Wheloc. p. 28. )> assigns this ap- 
plication of Lucius to some time within a short distance of the year 
156. The alleged conversion, however, of this prince, is rather un- 
certain as to date. Abp. Usher {Brit. Eccl. Antiqu. p. 20) has 
collected, from various writers, no fewer than twenty-three different 
dates, ranging from 137 to 199, to which that event has been 
referred. 
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in Britain, which flourished until the persecution of 
Diocletian.^ These transactions have been referred 
to various dates ; but hardly any authorities will allow 
us to consider them as anterior to the latter half of 
the second century. Lucius^ then, must have been 
contemporary with Justin Martyr and Irenseus, and, at 
farthest, not more than a single generation removed 
from TertuUian. Now, in the time of the former 
writers, we have every reason to believe that Chris- 
tianity had already taken root in Britain. Such is 
known to have been the fact in TertuUian's days. 
Lucius, therefore, might seem to have sought from a 
very distant quarter information which lay within his 
reach at home. It should, however, be observed, that 
no notice is taken of any demand for religious in- 
struction in a letter of reply attributed to Eleuthe- 
rius. From this he seems to have done no more 
than apply for authentic particulars of Roman juris- 
prudence.^ Although it may, then, be probable 
that some petty prince, styled in Latin Lucius, was 
among the earlier of British converts to Christianity, 

1 Bed., i. 4, p. 28. 

^ See a translation of it in Collier's Eccl. Hist.y i. 14. It 
is a very suspicious document, upon several accounts, especially as 
to antiquity, not being ^' met with till a thousand years after Eleu- 
therius's death, and where it was first found is altogether uncertain. 
The author of the Customs of London printed it in the twelfth year 
of Henry VIII. ; afterwards Lambert inserted it among the laws of 
Edward the Confessor : but here it is printed in an italic letter, as 
a mark of its being spurious. ' Hoveden's manuscripts, of about 
four hundred years standing, take no notice of it ; and, which is 
remarkable, his contemporary, Geoffrey of Monmouth, who did not 
use to suppress or overlook any British antiquities, says nothing 
about it." — Collier. 
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yet he can hardly have been contemporary with 
its introduction to the island. If any, therefore, 
would fain derive his conversion from papal inter- 
vention, and claim authority for the Roman see over 
every church which its prelates have planted, they 
must fail of estabUshing such a claim over Britain 
from this alleged transaction. 

The care, universally marking primitive Chris- 
tianity, to provide a bishop for every church, * neces- 
sarily connects the stream of British prelacy with 
apostolic times. National confusions, by destrojdng 
evidence, have, indeed, prevented modem Britain 
from ascertaining the earliest links in the chain of her 
episcopal succession. But it is satisfactory to know 
that her prelates presented themselves upon the first 
occasion likely to ftimish an authentic record of their 
appearance. Constantine, desirous of terminating the 
Donatistic schism, convened a council at Aries. ^ 
The signatures of three British bishops are appended 
to the canons there enacted. * 

Subsequently, when the younger Constantine and 
his brother Constans endeavoured to secure religious 

^ttVf rciSr^f ftifAlarrect TJT cvntinattt lutt imit ei^'tmt ^u^ttv, — Ignat. ad 
Trail, inter Mon. S. PP. p. 10. 

* In 314, Labb. et Coss. i. 1422. 

' ^< Eborius episcopus, de civitate Eboracensi, provincia Bri- 
tannia. 

'^ Restitutus episcopus, de civitate Londinensi, provincia supra- 
cripta. 

'< Adelfius episcopus, de civitate Colonia Londinensium, exinde 
sacerdos presbyter : Arminius diaconus." — Ibid. 1430. 

By Civitas Colonia Londinensium, it is hardly doubtful that 
Colchester is to be understood. 
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unity by summoning the principal ecclesiastics to 
Sardica, this council also was attended by British 
bishops. ^ Several of that body likewise obeyed the 
mandate of Constantius, in attending the council of 
Ariminium, holden a few years later in the fourth 
century. * Nor has it been considered otherwise than 
highly probable^ that episcopal delegates from Albion 
were among that most illustrious assembly^ the first 
council of Nice.' 

Before Britain thus appeared among ecclesiastical 
authorities^ her constancy was severely tried in the 
fire of persecution. In common with other parts of 
the Roman empire^ she suffered under that insane and 
atrocious policy by which Diocletian glutted the ven- 
geance of baffled Paganism. It was during this gloomy 
reign of terror that St. Alban obtained the crown of 
martyrdom. When the persecution began^ he was a 
Pagan^ but his humanity would not allow him to re- 
fuse an asylum under his roof to a proscribed Christian 
priest. While hospitably sheltered there, the pious 
clergyman's religious fervour so effectually won Alban's 

1 The Council of Sardica was holden in 347. For the attend- 
ance of British bishops there^ see Usher {BriL EccL Antiq.)^ 
p. 105. 

^ 'Mta missis per Illyricum, Italiam, Aphricam, Hispanias^ 
Galliasque, magistris officialibus, acciti ac in unum coacti quadrin- 
genti et aliquanto amplius occidentales episcopi, Ariminium con- 
venere : quibus omnibus annonas et cellaria dare Imperator prsece- 
perat: sed id nostris, id est, Aquitanis, Gallis, ac Britannis, 
indecens visum, repudiatis fiscalibus, propriis sumptibus vivere 
maluerunt. Tres tantum ex Britannia, inopia proprii, publico usi 
sunt, cum oblatam a ceeteris collationem respuissent : sanctius 
putantes fiscum grayare,quam singulos." — Sulficii SeterijETw^. 
Sacr. 1. ii. inter Mon. S, PP. p. 539. 

3 Usser. Brit, EccL Antiq, p. 105. 
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veneration, that he readily received instruction in the 
faith of Jesus. At length the priest's retreat was 
discovered ; but Alban, now a zealous Christian, had 
become bent upon saving him at every hazard. He 
dressed himself, accordingly, in his clothes, and thus 
disguised, he was dragged before the Roman governor. 
The deception being discovered, he was bidden to 
choose between sacrificing to the gods, and the punish- 
ment intended for his fiigitive fiiend. In answer, he 
declared himself immovably resolved against offering 
an insult to his holy faith. He was then tried by 
scourging, and this proving insufficient to daunt his 
courage, he suffered decapitation. He resided at 
Verulam, or Werlamcester, as the Saxons eventually 
called it. The place of his martyrdom was the hill 
overlooking the spot then occupied by that ancient 
city. Here, in after-times, arose the noble abbey of 
St. Alban's, a worthy commemoration of Britain's 
earliest blood-stained testimony against Gentile errors. 
After Alban's example, many other members of the 
ancient British church surrendered their lives rather 
than deny their Saviour. * Thus, in Britain, as else- 
where, Diocletian's persecution, though serving to 
render Paganism odious and contemptible, by an exhi- 
bition of vindictive rage and impotent intolerance; 
enabled Christianity, after displaying numerous exam- 
ples of heroic self-denial, to emerge from a stormy time 
of trial, more vigorous and illustrious than ever. 

Old churches, accordingly, were soon repaired, 
new ones built, and Christians, who had timidly con- 



^ Horn, in Pass. S. Alban. ap. Wheloc. in Bed, p. 36. 
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cealed themselves during the persecution^ again came 
forward, bringing from their hiding-places an ardent 
zeal to spread the faith of Jesus. ^ Constantine's 
accession followed shortly after ; when Britain became 
the seat of a flourishing and extensive church. During 
the progress of its complete establishment, Arianism 
distracted the Christian world. This heresy appears, 
however, to have been slow in reaching the British 
shores. * At length, seemingly when the fourth cen- 
tury was verging towards a close,* Arius, already 
popular in other divisions of the Christian world, found 
followers in the church of Albion.* 

An entrance being thus afforded to a spirit of 
rash vain -glorious disputation, as usual, another 
enemy to religious peace quickly took advantage 
of the breach. Pelagius, probably called Morgan 

1 " Nam qui superfuerant, sylvis ac desertis, abditisque spe- 
luncis se occulta vere, expectantes a justo rectore omnium Deo 
carnificibus severa quandoque judicia, sibi vero animarum tuta- 
mina. Igitur bilustro supradicti turbinis, necdum ad integrum 
expleto, emarescentibusque necis autorem nepharie edictis, leetis 
luminibus omnes Christi ty rones, quasi post hyemalem ac prolix am 
noctem temperiem, lucemque serenam auree ceelestis excipiunt, 
renovant ecclesias ad solum usque destructas, basilicas sanctorum 
martyrum fundant, construunt, perficiunt.'' — Gild, de ExcicL 
Brit, p, 834. 

« Stillingfleet. Antiqu, Brit. Ch. p. 175. 

' Usser. Brit, EccL Antiqu, p. 106. 

^ '' Mansit namque heee Christi eapitis membrorum conso- 
nantia suavis, donee Arriana perfidia atrox ceu anguis transmarina 
nobis evomens venena, fratres in unum habitantes exitiabiliter 
faceret sejungi, ac si quasi via facta, trans oceanum, omnes omnino 
bestiee feree mortiferum cujuslibet hsreseos virus horrido ore 
yibranteSy leetalia dentium vulnera patriee novi semper aliquid 
audire volenti, et nihil certe stabiliter obtinenti, infigebant." — 
Gild, de Excid, Brit, p. 834. 
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among his countrymen, by birth a Briton/ follow- 
ing a prevailing fashion of his day, resolved upon a 
residence in Rome. Being remarkable there for 
piety and mortification, with considerable abilities, 
although his learning was far behind them, he 
quickly gained a high degree of credit. His prin- 
cipal companion and warmest admirer was Celestius, 
an Irishman of great subtlety and readiness of wit. 
Unfortunately for both these insular ascetics, they 
became acquainted with Rufinus, who, after having 
resided in the East for thirty years, had returned 
into his native Italy deeply tinctured with Origen's 
peculiar opinions. From this eminent, though injudi- 
cious acquaintance, Pelagius and Celestius learned 
to doubt the doctrine of original sin. They soon 
proceeded to reason against the necessity of divine 
grace for fiilfiUing the will of God. These principles, 
at first, were cautiously proposed, in conversation 
chiefly, and rather as questions deserving a fuller 
examination than they had hitherto received, than 
as positions entitled to implicit confidence. * By 
mooting them, however, often and shrewdly, Pelagius 
rapidly acquired a new hold upon popular attention. 
Doctrines, indeed, to say nothuig of their novelty, 

1 " Pelagius Bnto."— Bed. Eccl. Hist. i. 10. p. 51. 

^' Patrio nomine Morgan dictum fuisse aiunt. Morgan autem 
Britannis Marigenam, sive Pelago ortum denotat: unde et Lati- 
num Pelagii deductum est yocabulum." — Usser. Brit. Eccl. An^ 
tiqu. p. 112. 

* Ibid. 110. The Pelagian heresy seems to have arisen about 
the year 400. {Ibid. 114.) For the doctrines of Pelagius, this 
work of Abp. Usher may be consulted, pp. 117, 122, 123, 129, 
170. 
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SO flattering to human pride, could hardly fail of 
extensively attracting admirers. To arrest their 
progress, St. Austin laboriously employed his power- 
ful pen. The controversy naturally drew from him 
strong assertions of grace and predestination : these 
have occasioned, in modem times, many exulting 
appeals to his authority. Such passages, however, 
are probably largely indebted for their force to 
the strong recoil of ardent passions, and a vigorous 
intellect wound up in the heat of argument. 

After their ill-famed celfebrity was gained, neither 
Pelagius nor Celestius appears to have revisited the 
British Isles. Their opinions, however, were intro- 
duced ; chiefly by means of Agricola, son of Seve- 
rianus, a Gallic bishop. Auxiliaries of native origin, 
it might seem, seconding Agricola's endeavoiu^, 
Pelagianism soon became extensively popular in 
Britain. The leading ecclesiastics remained firm 
to their ancient principles; but their opposition to 
the tide of innovation proving insufficient, they 
requested assistance firom the neighbouring church 
of Gaul. The summons was answered in the persons 
of Germanus bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus bishop 
of Troyes. These able prelates, by their eloquence 
in the pulpit, by their influence in private society, 
and by the arguments which they used in a council 
convoked at Verulam, succeeded in imposing silence 
upon the Pelagian party. They then returned to 
the continent. On their departure, British Pelagian- 
ism revived, and the native clergy, again despairing 
of its extinction by their own unaided powers, im- 
plored Germanus to pay their island a second visit. 
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The pious Bishop of Auxerre, listening readily to 
this application, took with him Severus bishop of 
Treves, a disciple of his former coadjutor, and set 
sail for Britain. Upon this occasion, as upon the 
former one, the preaching, arguments, and persua- 
sions of the foreign prelates were followed by the 
complete abasement of Pelagianism. The visitors, 
however, now were not to be satisfied until they 
had made effectual provision for perpetuating their 
triumph. They persuaded, accordingly, their insular 
friends to act upon an edict of Valentinian, and 
drive into exile the teachers whose innovating doc- 
trines had caused so much dissension.^ 

Soon afterwards the British Church was grievously 
4iespoiled of her ancient splendour. The country, 
['abandoned by its Roman masters, became a prey to 
'domestic faction, and to predatory movements of 
barbarian tribes occupying its northern regions. In- 
tolerable miseries, arising from this latter cause, 
impelled the harassed and pusillanimous authorities 
of southern Britain to seek assistance from some 
restless and intrepid soldiers of fortune, then wander- 
ing, as it seems, in quest of plimder. * This impolitic 
and disgraceful call was promptly answered. The 
foreign warriors immediately became highly service- 
able, and having recommended more extensive in- 
vitations to their countrymen, such a force was 
formed as quickly drove the Picts and Scots back 
to their mountain-fastnesses. But the victors now 

1 Usser. Brit, EccL Antiqu. 176. Stillingfleet*s Antiqu, Br, 
Ch. 194. 

« Turner's Hist. AngL Saxons. Lond. 1828. i, 254. 
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cast a longing eye upon the fair fields delivered by 
their valour. A prize, so noble and unprotected, 
naturally proved a temptation too great for the 
cupidity of mere pirates/ The bold auxiliaries ac- 
cordingly became invaders, nor did they cease to 
struggle for the mastery, until the miserable remains 
of British power were driven from every seat of its 
long-established glory, into quarters of the island, 
remote, inaccessible, and comparatively worthless. 

^ '' Statuunt inter se dividere victores alienigenee iosulam 
bonis omnibus fecundissimam : indignum judicantes earn ignavo- 
rum dominio detineri, que ad defensionem suam idoneis posset 
prebere sufficientem alimoniam, et optimis viris." — Abbo. Floria- 
CENSis. Passio Sancti Eadmundi. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Digby. 109, 
p. 4. 
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Anglo-Saxon Ecclesiastical History admits of an 
advantageous distribution into four several portions. 
The first exhibits a nation passing from Paganism to 
Christianity, and a foreign church struggling for 
ascendancy over one of native growth. The second 
embraces a period in which ancient England made her 
most conspicuous intellectual progress, and in which 
were laid securely the foundations of an ecclesiastical 
establishment. The third is rendered interesting by 
the splendid services of Alfred, but it paints an age 
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of national distress, and of literary declension. The 
fourth is also deeply marked by civil difficulties, and 
prevailing ignorance. Dunstan has, however, given it 
a peculiar character, by planting the Benedictine sys- 
tem among Englishmen. Immediately began a serious 
interference with vested rights, the natural parent of 
obstinate dissension. 

The Anglo-Saxon people sprang from three pira- 
tical tribes, of Gothic origin. Two of these were 
seated in the neck of the Cimbric Chersonese, now 
known as Jutland, and in three islands off its western 
coast. ^ The Jutes, probably, lived within that pen- 
insula. The emigration of their tribe does not, how- 
ever, seem to have been extensive, its British settle- 
ments being confined to Kent, the Isle of Wight, and 
the southern part of Hampshire.* The Angles, whose 
continental home lay in the modem districts of Sles- 
wick and Holstein,' emigrated entirely,* and spreading 
over the north-eastern, midland, and northern coun- 

1 North Strandt, Busen, and Heiligland, or Heligoland. The 
last of these, now reduced by repeated incursions of the ocean to a 
mere rock, was anciently of much greater extent than it is at pre- 
sent. — History of the Anglo-Saxons, by Sharon Turner, F.A.S. 
Lond. 1828, i. 114. 

2 Bedee Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum. Ed. Whe- 
loc. Cant. 1643, p. 58. Dr. Ingram's Saxon Chronicle, Lond. 
1823, p. 14. 

' ** Porro Anglia vetus sita est inter Saxones et Giotas, 
habens oppidum capitale, quod sermone Saxonico Slesuuic nun- 
cupatur, secundum vero Danos, Haithaby. — Chronicum Ethel" 
werdi, ed. Savile : inter Scriptores post Bedam, Lond. 1596, 
f. 474. 

* ** Anglia, which has ever since remained waste." QSax, Chr. 15.) 
Perhaps, however, this language is not to be understood quite 
literally, for Bede qualifies it by perhibetur. 
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ties of South Britain, eventually gave name to the 
whole country. The Saxons, nearest neighbours of 
these, as coming from that region, between the Eyder 
and the Elbe, called Old Saxony by our ante-Norman 
ancestors,* found new abodes in Essex, Middlesex, and 
in those counties, west of Kent, which lie between the 
Thames and the Channel. That the Angles, no less 
than the Saxons, were descended from the Teutonic 
branch of the Gothic family, not the Scandinavian, is 
attested suflSciently by the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
This could hardly fail of exhibiting a closer affinity 
with the modern Icelandic, had the tribe most con- 
spicuous in planting it on British ground, owned 
perfect identity of origin with nations yet inhabiting 
the north-western extremities of continental Europe. 
Anglo-Saxon, however, is a language assimilating 
rather with German than Icelandic* 

All these invading tribes were Pagans. Nor were 
the earlier years of their settlement in Britain favour- 
able to their adoption of the Christian creed. It is 
true, that the people whose fair possessions lured 
them from their Scandinavian abodes, had risen into 
opulence under an abandonment of Gentile errors. 
This people was aroused, however, into a long course 

1 Bed. 58. 

2 " That the Angles were a Teutonic race is not only probable, 
but almost certain, from the fact that the dialect of these invaders 
so soon coalesced into one common tongue, and assumed a cha- 
racter so decidedly Teutonic, that, with the exception of a few 
Normanisms, introduced in later times, there is scarcely a vestige 
deserving notice of the old Scandinavian, or of Danish structure, 
to be found in the Anglo-Saxon." — Preface to Rask's Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar, translated by Thorpe. Copenhagen, 1830, p. xii. 
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of sanguinary conflict with its treacherous invaders, 
when it found itself menaced by them with nothing 
short of slavery or extermination. Hence, during 
considerably more than a century from Hengist's 
arrival. South Britain was unceasingly distracted by 
the various miseries of intestine war/ Such a season 
obviously denies a field to missionary zeal. It is, 
therefore, probable that the native clergy made no 
attempt, while their nation yet struggled for existence, 
to humanise its unrelenting enemies by communi- 
cating to them a knowledge of the Gospel. The 

1 Hengist did not establish himself in the kingdom of Kent 
until after the battle of Aylesford, fought in 455, in which battle 
his brother Horsa was slain. Thus, as these two brothers first lent 
their dangerous aid in 449, six agitated years, at least, elapsed be- 
tween the period of their arrival in Britain, and that of their nation's 
earliest rational prospect of a secure establishment within the island. 
(Sax. Chr. 15. Ethelwerd, Script, post Bed. 474). The Britons 
did not abandon Kent until after the battle of Crayford, two years 
later. Nor subsequently did they cease to contend vigorously 
with the unwelcome colonists. Of these intruders, however, a new 
body succeeded in planting itself in Sussex, under Ella, soon after 
477, the year in which it landed there. In 495, Cerdic landed 
(probably in Hampshire), and he was enabled eventually to lay the 
foundations of the kingdom of Wessex ; but it was not until after 
an arduous struggle of twenty-four years. Nor was it then, until 
after the lapse of about seventy years, that his descendants pushed 
their conquests to the Somersetshire Avon and the Severn. While 
this protracted warfare was raging in the south ; the east, the north, 
and the middle of England were successively overrun by Saxons 
and Angles ; principally by the latter. Nor was it before the year 
586 that this latter people founded the great midland kingdom of 
Mercia. Even then, however, the British spirit was not subdued : 
a few sanguinary contests, occurring at intervals afterwards, plainly 
shewing that the new comers were necessitated to continue upon 
the alert against the hostility of the people whom they had dis- 
possessed. 
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Pagan warriors were besides likely to draw new pre- 
judices against Christianity from the very success 
which usually waited upon their arms. Britain's trust 
in the Cross had not secured her fortunes from con- 
stant declension : while a reliance upon Woden had 
been encouraged unceasingly by victory. A people 
unpractised in sound argumentation^ and unacquainted 
with true religion, would hence hardly fail of con- 
cluding that its own deities were more kind, and pro- 
bably more powerful also, than those of its opponents. 
Vainly would Christianity solicit the favourable notice 
of such minds thus prepossessed. It is plain that a 
considerable change must be wrought in the whole 
frame of a society like this, before it could be gained 
over to cahn reflection upon the religion of a people 
prostrate under its assaults. 

No sooner, however, had Providence effected such 
a change, than England, happily, could take full 
advantage of it. Her principal monarch then was 
Ethelbert, king of Kent; a prince whose authority 
reached the Humber,^ and who, under the designa- 
tion of Bretwalda, * enjoyed an admitted precedence 
over all the Anglo-Saxon potentates. This powerftil 
sovereign appears to have ascended his father's throne, 

1 Bed. ed. Wheloc. 1. i. c. 25, p. 75. Ethelbert, probably, had 
extorted a tributary acknowledgement, or some other mark of 
subserviency, from all the petty princes established to the south of 
the Humber. Malmesbury {Script, post Bed, Lond. 1596, 6, 4), 
speaks of him as having subdued all the Anglo-Saxon nations, 
except the Northumbrians. But 6ede*s words hardly seem to bear 
a construction so wide. 

2 The Saxon Chronicle (p. 88) says that Ethelbert was the 
third Anglo-Saxon prince thus distinguished. Ella, king of Sussex, 
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about the year 660/ and probably ten years after- 
wards,* he married Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, 
king of the Franks. This princess, coming of a 
Christian family, was not allowed to pass over into 
Kent imtil ample stipulations had been made for the 
free profession of her holy faith. She came, accord- 

was the first, and Egbert, king of Wessex, the last Bretwalda, 
Of this designation it seems impossible to define the exact import. 
Mr. Turner has shewn that it could not have arisen from an absolute 
conquest over the contemporary sovereigns. That it implied, how- 
ever, a considerable degree of influence over the whole, or the 
greater part of England, must necessarily follow from the language 
of Bede. See Hist, of Angl, Sax» i, 331. 

^ Bede's text is made to say that Ethelbert died in the year 
613, after a reign of fifty-six years. (1. ii. c. 5, p. 1 19). This account 
throws his accession back to the year 557. This is the year, accord- 
ingly, assigned to that event by the Saxon Chronicle (p. 25). 
But the ancient chronicler here makes Ethelbert to have reigned 
no more than 53 years. According to this portion of his narrative, 
therefore, the Kentish Bretwalda must have died in 610, After- 
wards, however (p. 30), the Saxon Chronicle makes Ethelbert to 
have died in 616, and to have reigned 56 years. With these dates 
Henry of Huntingdon agrees. {Script post Bed. f. 187). Malmes- 
bury contents himself with remarking the discrepancy between the 
ancient authorities, and desiring his readers to form their own 
opinion as to the facts. {Ibid. f. 4). Had he known King Alfred's 
translation of Bede, he would have been at no loss to decide upon 
the subject himself. That illustrious remnant of our great monarch's 
literary labours makes Ethelbert to have died about the year 616. 
Now, as Alfred follows his author's printed text in assigning a reign 
of fifty- six years to the celebrated King of Kent, there can be little 
doubt, that by Malmesbury's time, some error had crept into the 
MSS. of Bede, and that, according to the venerable writer's original 
statements, Ethelbert really died about the year 616, after a reign 
of fifty-six years. 

2 Inett considers Ethelbert to have married '^ about the year 
570." This is not unlikely, as he came young to the throne, and 
required a few years to attain that importance which rendered him 
an eligible match for the Prankish princess. 
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ingly^ attended by Luidhard, a Prankish bishop, and 
for her accommodation, a British church, erected in 
honour of St, Martin, on the eastern side of Canter- ^ 
bury, but long desecrated, was again rendered suitable 
for Christian worship. Thus, when the sixth century 
had, perhaps, thirty years to run, a Christian congre- 
gation was formed in the principal seat of Anglo-Saxon 
power. Nor, as its leading member was the most illus- 
trious female in the island, can we reasonably suppose 
that it long failed of making converts. Intelligence 
accordingly arrived at Rome, that among the English 
nation an anxious desire prevailed for admission with- 
in the Church of Christ. * How far any such anxiety 
had affected Ethelbert personally, there are no direct 
means of ascertaining. But Gregory the Great, from 
whose epistles we le^^m the bias of his people, in- 
timates to Bertha, that she ought early to have in- 
clined him favourably^ towards her own religion. As 

1 *< Pervenit ad nos Anglorum gentem ad fidem Chrifltianam, 
Deo miserante, desideranter velle convertu*' (Gregorii PP. I. 
Epist. 58, 1. y. Labh et Coss. torn. y. col. 1244). *^ Indicamus ad 
nos peryenisse Anglorum gentem, Deo annuente, yelle fieri Christi- 
anam.'' — (Ejusd. EpisL 59. Ibid). 

The former of these epistles is addressed to Theodoric, and 
Theodebert, kings of the Franks ; the latter, to Brunichild, queen 
of that nation. The object of both epistles is to recommend Au- 
gustine, on his passage through Gaul, to the fayourable considera- 
tion of these royal personages. Mrs. Elstob has printed English 
translations of these epistles in the appendix to the homily on 
St. Gregory's day. 

^ '^ Et quidem jamdudum gloriosi filii nostri, conjugis yestri, 
animos prudentice yestrse bono, sicut reyera Christians, debuistis 
infiectere, ut pro regni et animee suee salute fidem quam colitis 
sequeretur." (Greg. PP. I. Epist. 59, lib. 9). A translation of 
this Epistle is in Mrs. Elstob's Appendix, p. 18. 
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this intimation occurs amidst a mass of compliment, 
it is, probably, a mere allusion to a fact, sufficiently- 
known, but unfit for public mention. Of Ethelbert's 
politic temper, his influence beyond his patrimonial 
territories is an undeniable evidence. Such a man's 
habitual prudence would restrain him from a hasty 
avowal of an important change in his religious opi- 
nions. Nor, after his formal conversion, would he 
fail of wishing that a secret, laying him open to a 
charge of dissimulation, should not be needlessly 
divulged. Had not Ethelbert, however, long looked 
upon Christianity with an approving eye, it is most 
unlikely that, when publicly called upon to embrace 
it, he should so readily have obeyed the summons.^ 



1 Bede says (1. ii. c. 5, p. 120), that Ethelbert died twenty-one 
years after he had received the Christian faith. The venerable 
author's royal translator, Alfred, goes farther; adding that the 
Kentish Bretwalda died at this interval, after his baptism. His 
death, however, took place, it seems, in 616. He might, therefore, 
have become a Christian in 595. The Saxon Chronicle, however, 
assigns the arrival of Augustine to 596, and Bede (1. i. c. 23, p. 73), 
says that it took place in the fourteenth year of the Emperor 
Maurice, and that that emperor acceded in 582. Bede's chrono- 
logy, therefore, coincides with that of the Saxon Chronicle, and is, 
most probably, its authority. Hence, it seems, we must under- 
stand, not that Ethelbert died at the distance of twenty-one years 
complete from his conversion, but in the twenty-first year after that 
event. He must, accordingly, have been baptised almost imme- 
diately after the arrival of Augustine. John of Tinmouth, accord- 
ingly (Historia Aurea, Pars. 3, Bibl. Lameth. MS. 12. f. 7), says, 
jEthelhertus rex Cantie anno vicesimo-primo post fidei suscepti- 
onem^migramt ad Dominum. A splendid MS. containing Lives of 
Saints, in the Bodleian Library (MSS. Bodley, 285, f. 116), likewise 
says, [toque post suscepte Jidei sacramentu, cum per viginti et unum 
annosjuxta examinationis lancem secundum equitatem divini juris 
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From one of the more eminent of Roman bishops 
this happy summons flowed. Gregory, honourably 
distinguished among popes as the Great, sprang from 
an illustrious family, and inherited a papal fortune, 
his great-grandfather Felix having filled the opulent 
see of Rome, His early instruction was not altogether 
unworthy of hereditary affluence, and he proved an 
apt scholar. Gregory, notwithstanding, lived and 
died ignorant of Greek, then a living language, neces- 
sary for understanding the best authors, and spoken 
vernacularly at his sovereign's court. ^ This deficiency 
might seem immaterial to one intended for a mere 
civilian, and his education was, probably, conducted 
with no other view, since he was appointed, at an 
early age, governor of Rome, his native city. He 
now was tried by one of those alloys which Provi- 
dence mercifully uses for chastising the insolence of 
prosperity, and rebuking the envy of depression. His 
habitual state of health was miserable. Hence he 
soon anxiously sought an escape from public life, 
and an uninterrupted course of religious meditation : 
the only proper occupation, as it seemed, for a mind 
encased in a frame like his. He founded, accord- 
ingly, six monasteries in Sicily, and one in his native 
city. To this he himself retired. Rome resoimded 
with the praise of such mortification and magnani- 
mity. Hence he was not long left in the obsciuity 

— I III ^-*— 

temporalis regni sceptra rite gubemarety die vicesimo-septimo (no 
month mentioned), mundialibus rebus exemptus est. 

^ Quamvis Gracce lingucB nesciuSy he says of himself to Anas- 
tasius, an Isaurian presbyter. Greg. PP. I. Epist, 29, lib. vi. 
Labb. et Coss, v. 1274. 
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of his retreat. Pelagius 11. ordained him deacon in 
582, and sent him as apocrisiary to the imperial 
court. ^ 

He remained at Constantinople, highly esteemed, 
until the death of Tiberius, in 686. It being usual 
that a new papal resident should wait upon a new 
emperor, Gregory then returned to Rome, bearing 
with him, in proof of satisfaction given by his mis- 
sion, some of those wretched relics from which the 
Romish hierarchy has gathered so great a load of 
well-earned infamy, and the Romish laity such deep 
debasement. But although fully smitten by the pre- 
vailing spirit of superstition, he possessed a self- 
devoted spirit, worthy of the apostolic age. A raging 
pestilence filled Rome with mourning and conster- 
nation. Gregory braved the horrors of this avenging 
scourge, seeking to disarm the wrath of Heaven, and 
to mitigate the popular distress, by solemn religious 
exercises. Under his guidance, all the citizens formed 
themselves into seven choirs, which perambulated 
their half-deserted streets, mournfully chanting peni- 
tential litanies. This noble disregard of every thing 
but duty, led grateful Rome to name him imani- 
mously the successor of Pelagius, who had lately 
perished in the plague. Such elections, however, 
had no more than a conditional validity. Unless the 

1 Such officers were called ApocrisiarieSy because they returned 
the uxoK^to^tq answers, that is, of their principals, to inquiries or 
proposals made at the several courts to which they were delegated. 
Ecclesiastical apocrisiaries were ordinarily received at the court of 
Constantinople only from the patriarchal sees. Deacons were gene- 
rally chosen for this office by the Roman pontiffs. Du Cange in 
voc. 
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emperor confirmed them^ they were void. ^ Gregory 
wrote to Constantinople, earnestly beseeching the 
denial of this confirmation. He determined also 
upon flight, and finding guards appointed to frustrate 
his intention, he was conveyed away, like St Paul, 
in a basket, and sought the concealment of a wood. 
All these incidents naturally cast additional lustre 
upon his elevation. His messenger to the imperial 
court was intercepted, and in place of his own letter, 
another was transmitted, earnestly supplicating the 
emperor to confirm the choice of Rome. This re- 
quest found a ready acquiescence; and Gregory^s 
retreat being easily discovered, he was joyously con- 
ducted to the pontifical chair. 

Of this he became a very active occupant. His 
equanimity, however, was not proof against lofty 
pretensions in a rival see. John the Faster, bishop 
of Constantinople, a prelate almost adored in that 
capital, from his extreme rigour in ascetic mortifica- 
tions, assumed, under imperial sanction, the title of 
(Ecumenical bishop. Inconceivably ofiended, Gregory 
styled himself Servant of the servants of God,^ an 
ostentation of humility yet retained by the princely 

* " Nil enim turn a clero in eligendo pontifice actum erat, nisi 
ejus electionem imperator approbasset/' — Platina in Pelag, ii. 
ed. 1529, p. 65. 

* " Superstitiosum Universalis vocabulum, quod Johannes, 
Constantinopolitanus antistes Episcopus insolenter sibi tunc tem- 
poris usurpabat, more antecessorum suorum Pontificum, sub dis- 
trictissimse interminationis sententia refutavit, et primus omnium 
se in principio epistolarum suarum seryum servorum dei scribi 
satis humiliter definivit" — Vita S. Greg. M, Auctore Paulo 
Diacono. Acta SS, Ord. Benedict. Lut. Par. 1668, i, 386. 
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pontifFs, though so long unruffled by Oriental arro- 
gance. He reminded, also, the Emperor Maurice of 
St. Peter's high prerogatives, and yet, he added, that 
pillar of our faith is never called Universal Apostle. 
The Paster's assumption he paints, accordingly, as 
an insult to the priesthood, and a scandal to the 
Church. ^ Nor was he able to conquer a resentful 
feeling towards Maurice for lacerating so severely 
his pride of station. Hence, when that emperor fell 
under the murderous hand of Phocas, the usurper, 
infamous as he was, not only met with a ready re- 
cognition from the Romans, but also with fulsome 
compliments from their bishop. * 

1 Greg. pp. I. Epist, iv. 32, ap. Labb. et Coss. v. 1181. In 
this epistle Gregory charges his rival, the Faster, with downright 
hypocrisy. He says ** Ossa jejuniis atteruntur, et mente turgemus. 
Corpus despectis vestibus tegitur, et elatione cordis purpuram 
superamus. Doctores humilium, duces superbiee, ovina facie lupi- 
nos dentes abscondimus." It is not possible to acquit such language 
of gross intemperance, when applied to a person of strict morality, 
and of ascetic habits. Nor did Gregory here, in all probability, 
render justice to the Faster. That prelate was not likely to be an 
absolute hypocrite, and these words paint him as nothing else. 
That he was, however, much of a self-deceiver, there can be little 
question, and his case deserves the serious notice of every one who 
may become acquainted with it. Had John really made these 
acquisitions in humility which were in accordance with his outward 
acts of mortification, he would not have given such violent offence 
to Gregory. He may serve, therefore, to remind us, that even 
under a striking appearance of extreme humility, men are very 
liable to overlook a most dangerous degree of pride within. 

2 *' Aliquando vero cum misericors Deus moerentium corda 
sua decrevit collatione refavere, unum ad regiminis culmen pro- 
vehit, per cujus misericordiee viscera in cunctorum mentibus 
exultationis suae gratiam infundit. De qua exultationis abun- 
dantia roborari nos citius credimus, qui benignitatem vestrse pietatis 



\ 
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As a counterpoise to the encroaching spirit of 
his Eastern rivals, Gregory naturally thought of ex- 
tending the influence of his own authority in an 
opposite direction. Britain presented an inviting 
field. Her ancient Church, which in better days 
would probably have spurned any Roman attempt 
at interference, had been miserably curtailed by the 
Saxon conquest, in importance and extent. An 
auspicious opening was now offered, by means of 
Ethelbert and his Christian spouse, for raising on 
its ruins a new ecclesiastical establishment. Gregory 
was well aware of these advantages, and judiciously 
determined upon improving them. His determina- 
tion is referred by the earliest of our church histo- 
rians to an impulse from on high.^ Nor is this 
view unreasonable. Providence undoubtedly often 
acts upon the minds of men, and orders their affairs, 
to fiirther its own benevolent designs. 

Political motives for Gregory's generous enter- 
prise were not likely to be assigned, at any time, by 
those who deeply venerated the see of Rome. A 
garrulous and wonder -loving age could not refer it 
even to heavenly motions, without making them de- 
pend upon a striking incident. In Bede accordingly. 



ad imperiale fastigium pervenisse gaudemus. Lcstentur aslif et 
exultet terrOf et de vestris benignis actibus universee reipublicse 
populus nunc usque vebementer afflictus hilarescat.'' (Greg. PP. I. 
ad Phoc. Imp. Epist. 38, lib. xi. Labb. et Coss. v. 1530). " Con-^ 
siderare cum gaudiis et magnis actionibus gratiarum libet, quantas 
omnipotenti Domino laudes debemus, quod remote jugo tristitiee 
ad libertatis tempora sub imperiali benignitatis vesiree pietate per- 
venimus." — Id. ad eund. — 76. 1533. 
1 Bed. I 23, p. 73. 
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after Gregory's history is finished and his epitaph 
recorded, appears the ' following tale.^ While yet 
a private clergyman, this famous pontiff was one 
day passing through the slave -market of his native 
city. There his eye was forcibly arrested by some 
light -haired, fair-complexioned youths, who stood 
exposed for sale. " Whence come these lads Y' he 
asked. " From Britain :" was the answer. " Are 
the people Christians there T he then inquired. 
No : Pagans :" he was told. '' Alas !" he said, 
how grievous is it, that faces fair as these should 
own subjection to the swarthy devil!" His next 
question was : " What do you call the tribe from 
which these young people spring ?" '' Angles :" said 
the dealer. '' Ah ! that is well :" the future Pope 
rejoined. " Angels they are in countenance, and 
coheirs of angels they ought to be. Where in Bri- 
tain do their kindred live?" '* In Deira:"* was the 
reply. '' Well again, " Gregory said ; " it is our 



^ Bed. ii. 1. p. 108. The venerable historian says that he re- 
ceived the story traditione majorum. It is detailed also in the 
Homily on the Birth-day of S. Gregory, published in the original 
Saxon, accompanied by an English translation, by Mrs. Elstob, in 
1709, and by Paulus Diaconus. — Vita S. Greg. Acta SS. Ord. 
Ben. i. 391. 

^ Dei ira means in Latin, God*s anger. The Saxon district, 
known as Deira in Latin, was that portion of Northumbria which 
lay between the Humber and the Tees, and which was occasionally 
independent of Bernicia, the northern portion. The Saxons called 
it Deora mcegthe, or Deora rice, words meaning, there can be 
little doubt, the province y or kingdom of wild beasts (deer). It is 
likely that the form and pronunciation of this name, which a slave- 
dealer would probably give correctly enough, were not exactly 
suitable to the punning use of it placed in Gregory's mouth. 
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duty to deliver them from God's ire. Pray, who is 
king of the land so significantly named T '' Ella," re- 
plied the merchant " Ah !** the pious inquirer added ; 
" AUelujah must be sung in that man's country." 
Fired by this occurrence, Gregory resolved upon un- 
dertaking personally a mission into Anglia. Nor did 
the pope discoiurage his intention ; but the Roman 
people would not allow their highly valued fellow- 
citizen to enter upon a labour so remote and peri- 
lous. Thus Gregory is exhibited as bringing to the 
pontificate those benevolent intentions towards Pagan 
Anglia, which were eventually realised under his 
direction. It is at least certain, that after his eleva- 
tion he directed a priest named Candidus, manager 
of the papal patrimony in Gaul, ^ to buy some English 
lads of seventeen or eighteen, for education as mis- 
sionaries among their countrymen.* This fact, pro- 
bably, has brought Gregory himself upon the scene, 
to contrast his dark Italian hue with the bright com- 
plexion of a northern clime, and to point a dialogue 
with verbal play. 

The prospect, however, of evangelising Britain 
by means of young people to be educated expressly 

* " Churches in cities whose iDhabitants were but of moderate 
substance, had no estates left to them out of their own district ; but 
those in imperial cities, such as Rome, Ravenna, and Milan, where 
senators and persons of the first rank inhabited, were endowed with 
estates in divers parts of the world. St. Gregory mentions the 
patrimony of the Church of Ravenna, in Sicily, and another of the 
Church of Milan, in that kingdom. The Roman Church had patri« 
paonies in France, Africk, Sicily, in the Cottian Alps, and in many 
other countries." — F. Paul's Treatise of Ecclesiastical BeneJiceM^ 
]Lond. 1736, p. 30. 

« Greg. PP. I. Epist. v. 10. Lab. et Coss. v. 1217, 

P 
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for the purpose^ being distant and uncertain^ Gregory's 
honourable zeal impelled him to think of a more 
expeditious course. He accordingly selected Augus- 
tine, prior of the monastery of St. Martin, in Rome, 
as leader of a devoted band, willing to attempt at 
once the conversion which he so anxiously desired. 
Augustine, having engaged several monks as part- 
ners in his toils, left the ancient capital of Europe, 
and made, it seems, his first considerable halt among 
the monastic, recluses of Lerins. To these devotees 
the difficulties of his undertaking were necessarily 
better known than they could have been at Rome. 
At Lerins, accordingly, becoming utterly discouraged, 
he determined upon applying for Gregory's leave to 
withdraw from an enterprise apparently so hazardous 
and hopeless. But the pontiff would hear nothing 
of this despondence. He rebuked the missionary's 
pusillanimity, refused to cancel his obligations, and 
commanded him to lose no time in reaching Britain, 
folly relying upon God's protection and support. 
Augustine now rallied his spirits, proceeded north- 
wards, and providing himself with interpreters in 
Gaul,^ set sail for the chalky cliffs of Kent. He 



^ Malmesburiensis nostri illam de communi utriusque gentis 
sermone observationem libet adjicere : naturalis lingua Franco^ 
rum communicat cum Anglis ; eo quod de Germania gentes ambcB 
germinaverunt : ilia nimirum lingua, quam Fraud transrhenani 
terunt ; et qua Carolum magnum Francorum regem usum fuisse, 
ex Vita ipsius paulo ante confirmaverat. — Quo minus mirum videri 
nobis debeat, quod a Beda proditum invenimus, Augustinum et 
socios, conversionis Anglorum opus aggressos, accepisse, pradpi- 
ente Papa Gregorio, de gente Francorum interpretes.** — Usser. 
Brit. EccL Antiq. 222. 
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landed in the isle of Thanet, and thence despatched 
a messenger to Ethelbert^ informing him of his arrival, 
and declaring that he had journeyed thus far from 
home in hope of shewing him the way to heaven. * 

By the Kentish prince, however well the message 
might have pleased him, it was cautiously received. 
He gave no permission to his Roman guests for a 
farther advance into the country, until he had gone 
himself to make observations. Augustine's arrange* 
ments for this royal visit did honour to his knowledge 
of human nature. Forming a procession of his monks, 
one of whom bore a silver cross, another a picture of 
the Saviour, while the remainder chanted litanies, he 
came forward into the Bretwalda's presence. Ethel- 
bert might really have felt some fears of magic. At 
all events, there were those around him who would 
hardly fail of expressing such apprehensions, and an 
appearance of over-haste in approving the. Roman 
mission seemed, probably, very far from politic- 
Augustine's first reception, accordingly, was in the 
open air ; magic arts being thus considered less likely 
to take effect. The prior explained his object as no 
other than an anxious wish for guiding the king, and 
all around him, to those everlasting joys above, which 
it was the privilege of his ministry to promise, on con- 
version. *' Fair words and promises are these," 
Ethelbert replied ; '' but being also new and uncer- 
tain, I cannot relinquish for them principles long and 
universally professed among my countrymen. Your 

^ Augustine appears to have received his commission from 
Gregory in 596, and to have landed in Kent in 597. — Wharton 
de Vera Success. Archiep, Cantuar, AngL Sacr, i. p, 89. 
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distant pilgrimage^ however, and your charitable pur- 
pose of communicating to us what seems of surpassing 
excellence to yourselves, justly claim our hospitality. 
I shall, therefore, provide you with a residence, and 
the means of living. Nor do I restrain you from 
endeavours to spread your opinions among my people." 
The residence provided was at Canterbury, and the 
missionaries entered that city to take possession of it, 
with all those imposing solemnities of the cross, the 
picture, and the chanted Utany, which had dignified 
their introduction to the Bretwalda. Of their speedy 
success there are abundant assurances. Ethelbert, 
probably long a concealed Christian, seems to have 
openly professed himself a convert soon after their 
arrival. Nor, obviously, could such an example fail 
of operating extensively upon the people. 

When sufficiently established, and attended by a 
considerable congregation in the ancient church of 
St. Martin, Augustine felt his time to be come for ven- 
turing upon a more extensive field. His instructions, 
however, and those principles of ecclesiastical polity 
which had ever guided Christians, forbade him to 
make dispositions for the general diffusion of his holy 
faith until he had formally assumed the episcopal 
character. He seems, accordingly, to have crossed 
over into Gaul, and to have advised with Etherius, 
archbishop of Aries, ^ upon a public appearance as 
metropolitan of the Enghsh nation. On his return 

1 ** Neque Londinensis, neque Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus, 
sed universalj nomine Anglorum Episcopus creabatur, ut liberum 
sibi sit^ in quacunque vellet regni regione sedem suam coUocare." 
(Parker, ^ntiqu, Britan. Lond. 1729. p. 18.) " Consecratus 
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into Kent^ he sent to Rome^ Laurence a priest, and 
Peter a monk, with news of his success. Among 
their intelligence, these messengers were, it seems, 
to give accounts of miracles wrought hy him, as 
Augustine alleged, in confirmation and furtherance 
of his mission. There are no days, however loud in 
claims to illumination, not even when such claims are 
far from unfounded, incapahle of affording multitudes 
eager to believe any thing supernatural. Nor are 
persons ever wanting equally eager to claim the power 
of indulging credulous people with food suitable to 
their appetite for wonders. At the close of the sixth 
century, when the leaden age had long pretty tho- 
roughly set in, even in the chief seats of intellectual 
cultivation, an ignorant, a more than semi-barbarous 
country, like Jutish Kent, must necessarily have pre- 

erat ab Eucherio, archiepiscopo Arelat. A. 602, et sedit annos 
16, ait liber Taxar, Ep, Wint. MS. Wren, et MS. Trin. Ab 
^therio, A. 597. Beda Lib. 1. cap. 27. 16 Kal. Dec. 597. Chron. 
W. Thorn, p. 1760. Cui in hoc maxima fides est adhibenda.'' 
{Godwin de Prmsul. Cant. 1743, p. 37, note.) Wharton (de Vera 
Success. Archiep. Cantuar. Angl. Sacr. p. 89) has inferred from 
two epistles of Pope Gregory, that Augustine was consecrated to 
the episcopate before he originally passed over into Kent. The 
first of these epistles {Labb. et Coss. v. 1289) acknowledges the 
kindness shewn by Brunichild, queen of the Franks, '' ergafratrem 
et coepiscopum nostrum Augustinum." The second of these 
epistles {lb. col. 1307) thus speaks of Augustine, to Eulogius, 
bishop of Alexandria : ** Qui, data a me licentia, a Germaniarum 
episcopis episcopus factuSy cum eorum quoque solatiis, ad pros- 
dictam gentem {Anglorumy sc.) in finem mundi perductus est," 
Guided by these authorities, Wharton reasonably concludes that 
W. Thorn was rightly informed when he placed Augustine's conse- 
cration in 597, the very year of his arrival in Kent. If, therefore, 
he went subsequently over to Etherius, it must have been to advise 
with him, not to receive consecration from him, as Bede relates. 
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sented a most inviting field to any one possessed of 
the public eye, and disposed to gratify it by an 
assumption of miraculous endowments. Augustine 
appears to have been sufficiently forward in thus gra- 
tifying his adopted countrymen. He might, indeed, 
occasionally have really suspected some degree of 
truth in his pretensions. For among parties desirous 
of his wonder-working intervention, some must have 
laboured under nervous ailments. In such cases, a 
strong excitement and firm conviction would natu- 
rally render any juggling process productive of tem- 
porary benefit. In cases positively hopeless, he 
lulled his conscience, probably, under a little pious 
fraud (as language poisonously runs), by the false and 
execrable maxim, that " the end justifies the means.'* 
Gregory's disposition for scrutiny was equally dor- 
mant. He seems to have heard of Augustine's mira- 
cles with all that implicit credulity which in his day 
was generally prevalent. His, indeed, apparently, 
was a mind enamoured of the marvellous. At all 
events, his politic habits readily made him patronise a 
wonderful tale, whenever it seemed likely to raise the 
dignity of his see, or advance a favourite notion. He 
merely, therefore, contented himself, in noticing the 
supernatural attestations claimed for Augustine's mis- 
sion, with gravely admonishing him against the danger 
of being puffed up under a consciousness of such 
extraordinary privileges.* Gregory provided, besides, 
the seeds of fiiture debasement to the church so hap- 
pily founded, by consigning to her new prelate various 



* Greg, PP. I. Epist. ix, 58. Labb. et Coss, v. 1470. 
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relicks, the false, frivolous, and disgusting incentives 
to a grovelling superstition. He likewise transmitted 
vestments proper for celebrating the divine offices; 
and with still more commendable care for the rising 
community of Christians, he added several valuable 
books. Gregory the Great can, therefore, not only 
claim the honour of having embraced a favourable 
opportunity for delivering England from Paganism, 
but also of having laid the foundations of her literature, 
by presenting her with the first contributions towards 
the formation of a library.* 

Augustine likewise received answers to certain 
questions proposed by him to the pontiff. In the first 
of these, he requested an opinion as to episcopal deal- 
ings with inferior clergymen, especially with reference 
to oblations laid by faithful Christians on the altar. 



^ The following appear to have been the books sent by Gre- 
gory. 1. A Bible, in two volumes. 2. A Psalter. 3. A book of 
the Gospels. 4. Another Psalter. 5. Another book of the Gos- 
pels. 6. Apocryphal Lives of the Apostles. 7. Lives of Martyrs. 
8. Expositions of certain Epistles and Gospels. The Canterbury 
Book in the library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, which supplies this 
interesting information, closes the brief catalogue with these 
expressive words: — h^ sunt primitis librorum totius eccle- 

SI£ ANGLICANJE. 

Wanley considered the Gregorian Bible to have been extant in 
the reigB of James L ; being led to think so, from an apologetic 
petition of the Romanists to that prince. He considered neither of 
the Psalters to be extant, but thought a very ancient Psalter amono* 
the Cottonian MSS. to be copied from one of them. Both books 
of the Gospels, though imperfect, he considered to be extant, one 
in the Bodleian library, the other in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. The other books he considered to be lost. 
Their substance, however, probably remains in the Saxon homilies. 
See Elstos's Homily on the Birth-day of S. Gregory, p. 39. 
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As a general guide^ Gregory recommends a habit of 
consulting Scripture; and^ in pecuniary matters^ a 
compliance with Roman usage. This assigned one- 
fourth of clerical resources to the bishop, for the main- 
tenance of his family and the exercise of hospitality ; 
an equal share to the clergy; a third such to the 
poor; and the remaining portion to maintain the 
fabric of the church.^ Augustine, however, was ad- 

1 From this recommendation, given by an Italian prelate at the 
outset of a mission "which had just obtained a favourable reception 
among the Kentish Jutes, various interested parties are anxious to 
infer that church-rates and poor-rates legally fall upon tithe- 
property alone. Such reasoners cannot be expected to inquire 
whether Gregory's recommendation has ever been adopted by any 
national council or parliament; or even whether the tithe-pro- 
perty is equal to the demands which their inference would make it 
answer. 

Upon the usages of Rome, Father Paul supplies the following 
information. " It was, therefore, ordered in the Western Church, 
about the year 470, that a division should be made into four parts : 
the first was to go to the bishop; the second to the rest of the 
clergy ; the third to the fabric of the church, tn which, beside that 
properly so called, was also comprehended the habitation of the 
bishop, of the other clergy, of the sick, and of the widows; and 
the fourth part went to the poor," — Treatise of Ecclesiastical 
Benefices, p. 18. 

Now, even supposing Gregory's recommendation to have been 
subsequently embodied in the canon, or statute law of England 
(which it never was), and that it was originally intended for a body 
of parochial clergy, scattered on separate benefices all over the 
country (which it certainly was not), yet English incumbenta 
would have no reason to shrink from it. Assessments for the poor, 
actually or virtually made upon their tithes, houses, and glebes, 
together with their own private charities, rarely absorb less than a 
fourth of their tythes ; often more. The repairing and rebuilding 
of chancels and glebe-houses, dilapidations paid on vacancies, and 
other like charges, will generally be found, in the course of an 
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monished upon the propriety of expending his own 
fourth as much as possible in common with his clergy, 
keeping steadily to those monastic obligations which 
he had contracted whilst at home. But any of the 
inferior ministers, whom inability for continence had 
induced to marry, were to be indulged in consuming 
their portions at residences of their own. 

Augustine, secondly, remarking upon varying reli- 
gious usages prevailing in di£Perent churches, demands 
which of them appeared most eligible for his individual 
adoption ? Gregory leaves these matters to his own 
discretion, expressing a conviction that he would 
naturalise in England such usages, whether Roman, 
Gallic, or any other, as might seem best adapted to 
the feelings and edification of his converts. 

The third question, relating to robberies in 
churches, is answered by directions for punishing such 
offences by fines, or by personal chastisement, as the 
cases should severally require. To the fourth ques* 
tion, whether two brothers might marry two sisters ? 
an affirmative reply is returned. The fiftih, relating 
to marriages between different degrees of kindred, is 
met by various directions suited to particular cases. 
The sixth, as to episcopal consecration by a single 
prelate, whom distance might prevent from obtaining 
others of his order to assist him, elicits a sanction for 
such a consecration, under Augustine's pecuhar cir- 
cumstances. The seventh, as to the nature of his 

incumbency, to have absorbed little or nothing less than another 
fourth of the tithes received. As to episcopal claims upon paro- 
chial tithes, they were voluntarily relinquished, for the purpose of 
planting the country with a body of rural clergy. 
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intercourse with the bishops of Gaul and Britain, 
induces Gregory to say, that, in case of his correpon- 
denifs passage over sea^ he ought not to take any 
thing upon himself among the native prelacy, but that 
in Britain all of his order were committed to him : 
the ignorant for instruction, the weak for persuasive 
confirmation, the perverse for authority. The re- 
maining questions relate to the baptism of women 
during pregnancy, their admission into the church 
after child-birth, and to certain scruples arising from 
the sexual functions.^ 

Augustine received about the same time, from 
Gregory, the insidious compliment of a pall.^ He was 
charged also to estabUsh twelve suffragan bishops, and 
to select an archbishop far the see of York. Over 
this prelate, who was likewise to have under his juris- 
diction twelve suffi*agan sees, he had a personal grant 
of precedence. After his death, the two archbishops 
were to rank according to priority of consecration.' 
Augustine's views were now directed to the consoli- 
dation and extension of his authority. Hence he 
repaired to the confines of Wales, and sought an 
interview with the native prelacy of Britain. The 
place rendered memorable by this meeting seems to 
have been under the shade of i^ome noble tree, after- 
wards known as Augustine's Oak,* situated, probably. 



1 Bed. i. 27, p. 96. 

^ For various particulars respecting the Pall, extracted from a 
work of high antiquity, and from De Marca, see the Author's 
Bampton Lectures for 1830, p. 178. 

» Bed. i. 29, p. 99. 

^ << The matter is not so clear but that the place called Au" 
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within the modem county of Worcester. The influ- 
ence of Ethelbert was used in bringing the parties 
together^ and Augustine declared his principal object 
to be no other than to secure British co-operation in 
the great work of converting the Saxons. But then 
he qualified his application for native aid by insisting 
upon a complete uniformity in religious usages. The 
Britons adhered to a very ancient mode in fixing the 
festival of Easter^^ and varied in many other particulars 
from Roman practice. In doctrine^ the two churches 
appear to have been identical. This would not^ how- 
ever^ content Augustine. The native Christians were 
equally intractable; clinging with fond afiection to 
those peculiarities of their national church which 
bespoke its high antiquity, and which seem, in fact, 
to connect it immediately with Asia, the cradle of our 
holy faith. Finding ordinary argument evidently 
hopeless, Augustine proposed a recourse to miracle. 
The pretensions, he said, favoured by this attestation, 
were, undeniably, those that ought to prevail. This 
was admitted, but with difficulty; suspicion probably 
arising, that in seeking assent to an abstract' propo- 
sition, nothing else Was intended than to cover some 
stratagem suited for misleading the multitude. At 
all events, no time was lost in using the admission. 
A man was introduced, by birth an Angle, exhibiting 
marks of blindness. The Britons were invited to 
pray for his release from that calamity. No consi- 
derable assemblage can want the vain and indis- 
■ 11., ■■ ■.. ■ » » i.^. , 

gustine's Oak may as well be a town as a tree, so called from 
some eminent oak in, at, or near it." — Fuller's Church Hist, 60. 
i See the Author's History of the Reformation^ i. 437. 
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creet. British ecclesiastics, accordingly, accepted the 
treacherous invitation. Of course, their prayers proved 
ineffectual. Augustine then stepped forward, bent his 
knees, and offered an earnest supplication. This 
ended, the man was found in full possession of his 
visual faculties. As usual among people uncivilised, 
or nearly so, the whole arrangements and execution 
appear to have been admirable. Hence Augustine's 
principles were approved by acclamation. The lead- 
ing Britons, however, professing incompetence to re- 
ceive them without the general consent of their 
countrymen,^ requested a second conference, in which 
they might appear more numerously supported. 

To this repaired seven bishops, and various native 
divines of distinguished learning. In their way, they 
consulted a hermit, highly esteemed for prudence and 
holiness. '' If Augustine," said the recluse, *' be a man 
of God, take his advice.*' They then lurged the diflS- 
culty of ascertaining whether he might be such a man 
or no. '' This is not so difficult,'* they were told* 
'^ Our Lord enjoined. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in hearth Now, 
manage to be at the place of meeting after the 
foreigner, and if he shall rise at your approach, then 
you may think him to have learnt of Christ. If he 
should receive you sitting, and shew any haughtiness, 
then maintain your ancient usages." As the ears of 
Augustine yet tingled with applause extorted by 
admiration of a miracle, no test could be more unfor- 
tunate. When he saw the Britons, accordingly, though 



1 Bed. ii. 2, p. 111. « St. Matt. xi. 29. 
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SO numerous and respectable^ he did not deign to lift 
himself from his chair. '' I ask only three things of 
you/' he said ; ^' one, that you should keep Easter as 
we do ; another, that you should baptise according to 
the Roman ritual ; a third, that you should join us in 
preaching to the Angles. With your other pecu- 
liarities we shall patiently bear.'* But the Britons 
were disgusted alike by his discourtesy and by his 
pretensions to ecclesiastical jurisdiction over them.^ 
They replied, therefore, *' We shall agree to no one of 
your propositions. Much less can we admit as our 
archbishop him who will not even rise to salute us." 
Augustine now seeing himself completely foiled, be- 
came enraged, and hastily said : '' If you will not have 
peace with brethren, you shall have war with enemies. 
If you will not shew your neighbours the way of life, 
their swords shall avenge the wrong in putting you to 
death." In these words has been sometimes dis- 
cerned rather a deliberate threat than a random 
prophecy. After no long interval, about twelve hun- 
dred British monks, from the great monastery of 



^ It is not clear from Bede whether Augustine's claims to 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction were brought forward at the first, or at 
the second conference, or even whether they were formally brought 
forward at either. The venerable historian says nothing of them 
among the conditions proposed, but he mentions the refusal of 
them in the final answer given after the second conference. At; 
tin nihil horum se facturos, neque ilium pro archiepiscopo habi- 
turos esse respondebant (ii. 2, p. 112). The British clergy could 
hardly be ignorant of Augustine's pretensions, and they must have 
known, therefore, without any formal communication, that if they 
agreed to his propositions, they would be next required to acquiesce 
under his superiority. 
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Bangor^ in modern Flintshire/ were savagely slaught* 
ered on the field of battle, by Ethelfrid, an Anglian 
chief. '* Who are all these unarmed men V the war- 
rior asked. " Monks," was the reply, '* brou^t 
hither, after a three days' fast, to pray for success 
upon their countrjr's arms.** Ethelfrid rejoined^ 
*' These are active enemies, then, no less than the 
others ; for they come to fight against us with their 
prayers. Put them to the sword." Of this crueltyj 
sometimes attributed to his intrigues, Augustine was 
probably altogether guiltless.* But his unbecoming 
pride, and unwarrantable claims to jurisdiction, natu- 
rally engendered a violent antipathy in the British 
Christians, who refused communion with the Roman 
party no less than with the Pagan Saxons.' 

Augustine was called away soon after the failure 
of his ambitious hopes. Death did not, however, 
surprise him before he had been duly careful to provide 
for the continuance of that Church which his useful 
and honourable labours had founded. Ricula, sister 
to his friend and patron Ethelbert, was married to 



1 This B anchor was distant but ten or twelve miles from 
Chester, as Ranulphus Cestrensis, and Bradshaw, in his Life of 
St. WerburgySSj. Leland, in his Itinerary, describes the place as 
standing in a valley, and having the compass of a walled town, 
and two gates remaining half a mile distant from each other. "—^ 
Stillikgpleet's Antiquities of the British Churches, 205. 

2 Bede appears to have said of him (p. 114), after relating the 
slaughter of the Bangor monks, quamvis ipso jam multo ante tern* 
pore ad ccelestia re^na sublato. But there is nothing answerable 
to these words in King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon translation. Hence 
they have been considered as an interpolation. 

^ Huntingdon. Script, post Bedam, 189. 
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Sebert, king of the East Saxons. This petty prince 
he found the means of converting, and of persuading 
to receive a bishop. The prelate consecrated for this 
mission was MeUitus, one of the company sent by 
Gregory to his aid^ after he had become tolerably 
established. The see to which Mellitus went was 
London, then the capital of Sebert. Ethelbert ordered 
a chmrch to be built there in honour of St. Paul, and 
thus provided a site for two noble cathedrals ; one, 
spacious above all contemporary fanes, and magni- 
ficent above most ; the other, second only to St. Peter's 
as a monument of Grecian architecture, and, besides, 
the glory of Protestant Christianity. Justus, another 
of the second missionary band sent over by Gregory, 
was consecrated by Augustine to a see founded at 
Rochester,^ within the territory under Ethelbert's 
immediate authority. He consecrated also Laurentius 
as his own successor.* But here his arrangements 
terminated ; a plain proof that he was nothing more 
than the pioneer in evangelising the Anglo-Saxons. 
Augustine, however, justly claims the veneration of 
Englishmen. An opening through which their ances- 
tors received the greatest of imaginable services, was 
rendered available by his address and self-devotion. 
A gratefiil posterity may well excuse in such a man 
something of human vanity and indiscretion. 

After Augustine's death, Laurentius imitated his 



1 In 604. Whabtoit de Vera Successione Archiep. Cantuar. 
Angl. Sacr. i. 90. Wharton thinks Augustine to have died in 
the same year. His death has, however, been referred to various 
years down to 616. 

« Bed. ii. 3, p. 116. 
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example in seeking to undermine native partiality 
for ancient usages. He wrote letters, in conjunction 
with Mellitus and Justus, to the principal Scottish 
ecclesiastics, complimenting them at the expense of 
their brethren in other British regions/ and exhorting 
them to a conformity with Rome. A similar letter 
was addressed to the inferior clergy of South Britain ; 
their superiors, probably, being considered proof 
against any such attempt. A complete failure, how- 
ever, again waited upon Roman ambition ; Gregory's 
mission seemed, indeed, now on the very eve of a 
final miscarriage. Ethelbert, having lost Bertha, mar- 
ried, in his declining age, a second wife. After his 
death, his son and successor Eadbald insisted upon 
espousing this female, aggravating that indecency 
by an open relapse into Paganism. His kinsmen, 
also the sons of Sebert, now deceased, had looked 
with longing eye upon the whiteness of some bread 
used in administering the holy communion, and de- 
sired a taste of it. ^' You must first be baptised," 
was the answer. " The bread of life is reserved for 
such as have sought the laver of life." This refusal 
was requited by the expulsion of Mellitus, who retired 
into Kent. He there found both Justus and Lauren- 
tins agreed with him in regarding the Roman cause 
as hopeless. All three, accordingly, determined upon 
withdrawing from the isle. This resolve was quickly 
executed by Justus and Mellitus. * Laurentius was 
to follow them without unnecessary delay. When, 

^ ^^ Sed cognoscentes Britones, Scotos meliores putavimus/' — 
lb. il 4, p. 118. 
« lb. ii. 5, p. 122. 
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however^ his preparations for departure were com- 
pleted, he desired a couch to be spread in the church, 
that he might spend his last night upon a spot en* 
deared to him by so many grateful labours. No 
doubt Eadbald's spirits rose as the sun declined, 
under an agreeable conviction that reproof and im- 
portunity from Laurentius were likely to trouble him 
no more. How unwelcome then to his eyes must 
have been the archbishop's agitated countenance 
early in the morning ! " I come/' said the prelate, 
uncovering his shoulders, " to shew you what I have 
undergone during the night. St. Peter stood at my 
side while I slept, reproached me sharply for pre- 
suming to flee from my charge, and scourged me 
most severely; as these marks will testify!" Ead- 
bald heard the missionary's tale, and gazed upon 
his livid shoulders with deep uneasiness. He might 
even dread a renewal of former arguments enforced 
by some nocturnal flagellation. He consented, ac- 
cordingly, to dismiss his father's widow, to receive 
baptism, and to recall MelUtus and Justus from the 
continent. ^ The latter he fixed again at Rochester, 
but he was unable to re-establish the former in 
London. 

A sister of his named Ethelburga, or Tate, was 
asked in marriage by Edwin, a poweriul prince who 
ruled Northumbria. Eadbald, however, would only 
hear of the suit under condition that his sister, hke 
her mother. Bertha, should be protected in the free 
exercise of her religion. Edwin not only stipulated 

1 Bed. ii. 6. p. 124. 
E 
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this, but also professed a willingness to embrace 
Christianity himself, if he should find its pretensions 
able to stand the test of a sufficient inquiry. Pauli- 
nus, accordingly, one of the second missionary band 
sent over by Gregory,* having been consecrated to 
the episcopate by Justus, now archbishop of Canter- 
bury,* accompanied Ethelburga into the north. His 
patience was there sorely tried by the strength of 
Edwin's pagan prejudices. But his Italian address 
being keenly on the watch for favourable incidents, 
proved eventually an over-match for the semi-barba- 
rian's obstinacy. Quichelm, king of the West Saxons, 
desiring to seize his country, sent a colourable mes- 
sage to Edwin by one provided with a poisoned 
weapon. The assassin speciously explained his pre- 
tended business until every eye around was fixed 
upon his countenance : then he rushed furiously 
upon his intended victim. Edwin would, undoubtedly, 
have perished, had not Lilla, a faithful thane, sud- 
denly sprung forward and received himself the deadly 
blow. On the same evening, being that of Easter- 
day, Edwin's queen was delivered of a daughter, 
afterwards named Eaufieda, and his own acknow- 
ledgments were warmly oflfered to the imaginary 
gods of Scandinavia, both for the happy tennination 
of Ethelburga's painful anxiety and his own wonder- 



i Bed. i. 29. p. 98. 

« Laurentius appears to have died in 619, and he was succeeded 
by Mellitus, who never regained his original see of London. 
On the death of Mellitus in 624, Justus was translated from 
Rochester to supply his place. —Wharton de Verd Success. Angl. 
Sacr. i. 91,92. 
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fill escape. '' I must give hearty thanks to Christ, 
my Lord," said Paulinus, ** for the queen's easy and 
safe delivery. Nor can I forbear from thinking that 
this mercy is partly owing to my earnest prayers in 
her behalf." Edwin then asked, '* And will you pray 
for my success in an expedition that I shall under- 
take against the cowardly traitor, Quichelm?" The 
answer was: '^ Yes: but I fear that Jesus will not 
hear me unless you resolve upon becoming his dis- 
ciple." Edwin pledged himself to this qualification 
at an early opportunity, and as an earnest of that 
engagement he desired Paulinus to baptise his infant 
daughter, with twelve of his household. He then 
marched against Quichelm, and succeeded in killing 
or capturing all who had been any way concerned 
in the late attempt upon his life. When returned, 
however, victorious to his home, the force of early 
prepossessions rallied, and he declared himself unable 
to renounce heathenism until his more eminent sub- 
jects had approved.* 

Paulinus was acquainted with a scene that often 
powerfully struck the mental eye of Edwin. It seems 
to have been a secret ; for Bade supposes the bishop 
to have learned it by revelation from above. His 
real informant most likely was the queen. Edwin 
having succeeded to the Northumbrian throne when 

^ hardly out of his cradle, was quickly set aside, and 

then stealthily conveyed away. Ethelfrid, who had 

I usurped his crown, sent emissaries after him into 

every comer of the island where he took temporary 



1 Bed. ii. 9. p. 132. 



I 
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shelter. At length he found protection at the court 
of Redwald, king of East Anglia. This prince, heing 
assiduously plied by Ethelfrid with promises and 
menaces, began to waver. A friend of Edwin was 
informed of this, and advised instant flight. The 
royal youth had just retired to rest, but he hastily 
left his chamber and withdrew beyond the dwelling, 
distracted by anxious apprehension. He had already 
wandered over most of England in quest of safety, 
and he was now utterly at a loss to see any farther 
hope. As night wore away he probably sank into an 
agitated slumber. A majestic personage now roused 
attention, whose countenance and dress were wholly 
new. Edwin strained his eyes in agony. *^ Where- 
fore," said his unknown visitor, ^' sit you mourning 
here while other mortals quietly repose ?" He was 
answered, " It can be no concern of yours whether 
I spend the night abroad or on my couch.*' The 
figure said: " Do not think me unaware of your 
distress. I know it all. What will you give me, 
then, to set your heart at ease and make Redwald 
spurn every overture of your enemy ? " Edwin eagerly 
promised any thing that ever might be in his power. 
" Again : what would you give,** the stranger added, 
'' if I should enable you, not only to trample on 
your foes, but also to outstrip the power of every 
neighbouring king?" Edwin pledged himself, if pos- 
sible, more largely than before. He was then asked : 
" Should he who cheers you thus with imexpected 
hopes be found quite equal to crown them with suc- 
cess, would you take hereafter his advice if he should 
recommend a course of life different from any ever 
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followed in your family^ yet far more excellent?" 
This also met with a hearty affirmative reply. '' When 
this signal shall be repeated^ rememher, then, your 
pledge!* As these words were spoken the figure 
pressed his right hand solemnly on Edwin's head, 
and immediately disappeared. After a short interval 
the young Northumbrian saw that kind friend ap- 
proach whose warning had aroused him from his bed. 
Now he was, however, told that Redwald, influenced 
by the queen, had not only given up every thought 
of betraying him to Ethelfrid, but was even ready to 
fiimish him with troops for driving that usurper from 
his throne.^ He did aid him thus, and Edwin 
regained his patrimonial sovereignty. 

After his triumphant return from taking vengeance 
upon Quichelm, Paulinus desired an interview. In 
this he slowly raised his right hand and pressed it 
earnestly upon the royal head. Edwin started and 
trembled violently. *' You know this signal ?'* the 
Italian said ; *' you know it to have been originally 
given by one whose words have most exactly been 
frilfilled. Remember, then, your pledge."* Edwin fell 
at the missionary's feet and earnestly inquired his 
meaning. *' By God's mercy," Paulinus added, 
*' when even hope had fled your life was saved. By 
the same mercy you have wonderfiilly prevailed over 
all your enemies and regained your paternal throne. 

1 " A. D. 617. This year was Ethelfrith, king of the North- 
umbrians, slain by Redwald, king of the East Angles ; and Ed- 
win, the son of Ella, having succeeded to the kingdom, subdued 
all Britain, except the men of Kent alone." — Saxon Chronic. 
Dr. Inoeam's TransL p. 32. 
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A third, and a greater instance of his mercy, yet 
awaits acceptance. Redeem your pledge: and the 
God, who has led you through so many dangers 
to gain and to secure an earthly throne, will remain 
your friend until you reach the glories of his own 
eternal kingdom." Before such an appeal Edwin 
was powerless. He professed himself anxious to 
redeem his pledge, as Paulinus claimed ; and he 
desired only to delay baptism until he could receive 
it in company with his leading men.^ 

These duly met in a solemn assembly, and Pau- 
linus having pleaded in favour of Christianity, Coifi, 
a Druidic pontiflF apparently,'^ thus addressed the 
royal president : — " It seems to me, O king, that 
our paternal gods are worthless, for no one has wor- 
shipped them more devoutly than myself; yet my 
lot has been far less prosperous than that of many 
others not half so pious." A chief then said : '' The 
life of man, O king, reminds me of a winter feast 
around your blazing fire, while the storm howls or 
the snow drives abroad. A distressed sparrow darts 
within the doorway : for a moment it enjoys the 
cheering warmth and shelter from the blast ; then, 
shooting through the other entrance, it is lost again. 

1 Bed. ii. 12. p. 141. 

* ** Coifi, the pontiff, by whose persuasions Edwin embraced 
Christianity, is no other than the title of the chief of the Druids." — 
(Palgrave's Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 
Lond. 1 832, i. 155.) An etymological reason, rendering this opinion 
highly probable, is subjoined in a note ; and it is fairly inferred, 
that the ancient Druidical superstition having escaped extinction 
while Britain was generally Christian, had found protection, together 
with, at least, a partial adoption, among the pagan Saxons. 
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Such is man. He comes we know not whence, 
hastily snatches a scanty share of worldly pleasure, 
and then goes we know not whither, if this new 
doctrine, therefore, will give us any clearer insight 
into things that so much concern us, my feeling is to 
follow it.*' Before such arguments, resembling so 
strikingly those of Indian warriors in America, North- 
umbrian paganism fell. Coifi was foremost in making 
war upon the superstition which had so severely 
baulked his worldly hopes. His priestly character 
obhged him to ride upon a mare, and forbade him to 
bear a weapon. The people, therefore, thought him 
mad when he appeared upon Edwin's charger with 
lance in hand. He rode, however, to a famous 
temple, pierced the idol through, and ordered the 
building to be bumt.^ Soon afterwards Paulinus 
kept a most impressive Easter by holding a public 
baptism at York, in which Edwin, his principal men, 
and a great multitude of inferior people, were so- 
lemnly admitted into the Christian church. * 

Paulinus was now established in York as his 
episcopal see ; and this being known at Rome pro- 
cured for him the customary comphment of a pall.' 
His mission, however, eventually failed. His patron, 
Edwin, being attacked by Cadwalla, a British prince, 
and Penda, king of the Mercians, fell in battle.** 
Frightful destruction followed, and Northumbria 



1 Bed. ii. 13. p. 143. 2 /^. y. 14. p. 145. 

' lb. ii. 17. p. 150. York, it may be remembered, was intended 
for an archiepiscopal see. 
♦ lb. ii. 20. p. 157. 
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completely relapsed into paganism. Paulinus^ with 
Queen Ethelburga^ sought safety on ship-board^ and 
sailed into Kent/ The see of Rochester becoming 
vacant shortly afterwards^ Paulinus was chosen to fill 
it> and he remained bishop there until his death.^ 

Edwin's faithful friend^ Redwald^ had made a 
temporary profession of Christianity, moved by argu- 
ments and persuasions which assailed him during a 
visit into Kent. On returning, however, into East 
Anglia, his wife, and others whom he valued, easily 
prevailed upon him to relapse into idolatry ; but his 
brief adherence to the truth was far from fruitless : 
it naturally undermined the prejudices of others. 
Carpwald, accordingly, his son and successor, em- 
braced the Gospel on Edwin's recommendation. 
Shortly afterwards this prince was assassinated, ^nd 
his brother, Sigebert, was driven an exile into Gaul. 
There he was baptised ; and having regained the 
East Anglian throne, he received Felix, a Burgundian 
bishop, for whom he founded an episcopal see at 
Dunwich, in SuflTolk.* 

Edwin's conversion proved similarly advantageous 
for his own dominions. It paved the way for a ready 
and permanent reception of our holy religion, though 
not by Roman instrumentality. When Edwin pre- 
vailed over his rival Ethelfrid, the sons of that prince 
took refuge in Scotland, where they became Chris- 

1 In 633. Godwin de PrcssuL 651, note. 

2 Bed. ii. 20. p. 159. Paulinus died in 644. Godwin de PrasuL 
651. 

^ lb. ii. 15. p. 148. This see of Dunwich was founded in 630. 
Godwin de PrcBSuL 423. 
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tians. Oswald, one of them, having established him- 
self in great power on the Northumbrian throne, soon 
dejjennined upon Christianising his people. Happily 
his exile had shewn him how to accomplish this 
without Roman intervention ; probably odious to him 
from its connexion with Edwin. He sent accord- 
ingly for missionaries to his friends in Scotland ; and 
Aidan, a bishop of uncommon merit, answered the 
summons. In finding a see for this exemplary pre- 
late, no regard was paid to papal arrangements. 
Aidan fixed himself at Lindis£atme, or Holy Island,^ 
as did also his successors, Finan and Colman, like 
him, Scots, unconnected with Rome, repudiating her 
usages and despising her assumptions. It was under 
these prelates of British origin, — ^it was under a reli- 
gious system of native growth, that the north of Eng- 
land was evangeUsed. 

More completely still was the whole centre of 
South Britain indebted for this inestimable benefit to 
the native clergy. There no Roman preacher first 
took possession of a field which labourers, more hap- 
pily circumstanced, afterwards cultivated with lasting 
success. Peada, king of the Mercians, offering mar- 
riage to a Northumbrian princess, was accepted on 
condition of embracing Christianity. He received, as 
the bishop of his people, Diuma, a Scot by birth, who 
was consecrated by Finan, the prelate of Northum- 
bria.* Diuma's three immediate successors were also 

^ Bed. iii. 3. p. 167. Aidan was consecrated to the see of Lin- 
disfame in 635. Godwin de PruBSuL 718, note. 

9 76. iii. 21. p. 219* Diuma appears to have been conse- 
crated bishop of Mercia in 656. Diuma*8 three immediate sue- 
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members of the national church ; and under these 
four prelates all our midland counties were con- 
verted. 

Equal zeal was displayed by the national church, 
and with equal success, in the kingdom of Essex; 
That region had been sunk in unheeded heathenism 
since the failure of Mellitus. One of its princes, 
however, named Sigebert, had become a frequent 
guest at the Northumbrian court, and he was there 
converted. At his desire Chad, a member of the 
national church, repaired into Essex. He received, 
eventually, episcopal consecration from Finan, pre- 
late of Northumbria ; and it was chiefly by his exer- 
tions that the modern diocese of London was re- 
claimed from Gentile superstition.^ 

Nor was East Anglian Christianity without ex- 
tensive obligations to the ancient church of Britain. 
The prelates of East Anglia seem indeed constantly 
to have been in communion with Rome ; but the 
people's conversion was greatly owing to the labours 
of Fursey, an Irish monk.^ Only two counties, there- 
fore, north of the Thames — those of Norfolk and 
SuflPolk — were ever under Roman superintendence 
during their transition from paganism to Christianity, 
and these two were largely indebted to domestic zeal 

cessors were named respectively Cellach, Irumhere, and Jaruman. 
Wharton in Thorn. Chesterfield. AngL Sacr. i. 424. 

1 Bed. iii. 22. p. 221. Chad appears to have been consecrated 
by Finan in 654. — Godwin de PrcesuL 172. 

2 lb. iii. 19. p. 209. This missionary appears to have pos« 
sessed a dreamy temperament and a poetical imagination. Hence 
he purchased for himself a memorable name among believers in 
purgatory. — See Bampton Lectures, p« 353. 
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for their conversion. Every other county, from 
London to Edinburgh/ has the full gratification of 
pointing to the ancient church of Britain as its nursing 
mother in Christ's holy faith. 

In this patriotic gratification the southern coun* 
ties cannot so largely share. The West Saxons were 
chiefly converted by means of Birinus, a Roman 
monk/ whom Pope Honorius sent over into Eng- 
land.* His labours, however, owed probably a large 
portion of their success to Oswald, king of North- 
umbria, who had arrived at the West Saxon court as 
suitor to the king's daughter. At such a time it was 
found an easy matter to convert both the young 
princess and her father, Kynegils. To the latter 
Oswald stood sponsor ; nor did he leave the south 
until he had accomplished arrangements for providing 
Birinus with an episcopal see at Dorchester, in Ox- 
fordshire.* Thus the West Saxon church was im- 
portantly indebted for its establishment to a powerful 
professor of the ancient national religion. Its second 
bishop also was Agilbert, a Frenchman, who had long 
studied in Ireland,^ and who had undertaken the duties 
of a missionary among the West Saxons at the desire 
of Oswy, king of Northumberland.^ The principles 
and habits of this prelate must have been, therefore. 



^ The southern counties of Scotland were included in the ancient 
kingdom of Northumbria. — Inett, i. 60. 

* RuDBORNE. Hist. Maj. VTinton. AngL Sacr, i. 190. 

' The arrival of Birinus is referred to 634 ; the baptism of 
Kynegils, to the following year. — lb. note. 

* Bed. iii. 7. p. 176. « lb. 177. 
^ RuDBORKE. Angl. Sacr. i. 192. 
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sufficiently confonnable to those of the ancient na- 
tional church. His successor was Wine, an Anglo- 
Saxon by birth, and a monk of Winchester. In 
usages he probably followed Rome ; but he does not 
appear to have conceded her any jiurisdiction, for he 
sought consecration in Gaul, not from the archbishop 
of Canterbury.^ 

The Gospel, having thus won its way over other 
parts of England, at length obtained an establishment 
in Sussex. The people were prepared for its admis- 
sion by a small community of native monks settled 
within their territory. These recluses, however, 
made no great impression upon the surrounding 
country; but iEdilwalch, king of Sussex, returned 
from the Mercian court a Christian. He had been 
baptised there at the recommendation of Wulfhere, 
king of Mercia, who stood sponsor to him,* and who 
was a member of Britain's national church. iEdil- 
walch's people were indeed chiefly converted by 
means of the famous Wilfrid, then a wanderer, and 
always a zealous partisan of Rome.^ In Sussex, 
therefore, the cases of Essex and Northumbria were 
reversed. In these latter countries a Roman intro- 
duction prepared the way for British success : among 

1 Bed. iii. 7. p. 177. 

2 Wulfhere gave to ^dilwalch a substantial proof of his spon- 
sorial affection in the Isle of Wight, which he conquered and made 
over to him. — Sax. Chr. 47. 

s lb. iv. 13, p. 293. Wilfrid obtained from JEdilwalch the 
peninsula of Selsey, where he fixed an episcopal see about the year 
680 (Le Neve, 55). After his return to the north, the South Saxon 
diocess was governed for a time by the neighbouring bishops of 
Winchester. 
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the South Saxons Britain made an opening through 
which Rome prevailed. 

Her complete and final prevalence over the na- 
tional church flowed from female influence and the 
dexterity of her agents. Eanfleda, who had been 
driven from her native Northumbria in infancy with 
Paulinus^ retiurned thither, after an education among 
her maternal relatives in Kent, as the wife of Oswy, 
then king of the country, and Bretwalda} Inheriting 
all the religious constancy of her mother, Ethelburga, 
and of her grandmother. Bertha, she would not 
abandon Kentish usages for those of Northumbria. 
Her son also was intrusted to the tuition of Wilfrid, 
an able Englishman of the Roman party, whose at- 
, tainments had been matured in southern Europe. 

Oswy, however, continued firm to the religious pro- 
\ fession of his youth. Easter was accordingly cele- 

k brated at his court on different days; one party 

enjoying its festivities, while another placed in strong 
contrast with them the austerities of Lent. At 
length Oswy consented to purchase domestic peace 
by hearing a solemn argument in the monastery 
which he had recently founded at Whitby;^ Colman, 
then bishop of Northumbria, assisted by Chad, bishop 

1 Sax. Ckr. 88. 

* Brompton. X. Scriptores. Lond. 1652, col. 788. Whitby 

was then called Streaneshalch. This famous conference was holden 

there in 664. — Wharton de Episc. Dunelm. Angl. Sacr, i. 692. 

Inett (Hist, of the Engl. Ch. i. 62) seems to think that the Roman 
[ party might have prevailed before, had it not been for the uncommon 

r merit of Aidan and Finan ; and that its eventual prevalence arose 

from some inequality to its predecessors on the part of Colman. 
I The principal reason, however, there can be no doubt, was the 

influence of Eanfleda. 

I 
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of Essex, conducted the British cause.^ Wilfrid 
pleaded for that of Rome. The national divines 
insisted chiefly upon a tradition originating, as 
alleged, in St. John, our Lord's beloved disciple. 
The foreign party traced Roman tradition to 
St. Peter, who was intrusted by Christ with the 
keys of heaven. *' Were they really intrusted to 
him ? " asked Oswy. " Undoubtedly so," he was 
answered. " And can you allege the grant of any 
such privilege to an authority of yours?" Oswy then 
demanded. " We cannot," Colman replied. '* I 
must leave your party, then," said Oswy ; " for I 
should not choose to disoblige him who keeps the 
key of Heaven. It might be found impossible to get 
the door open when I seek admittance."* Unless 

^^mm^^mm^m^ m ■■■■■■■■ ■■ ■■ ■■■ ■ — —■■■ ■—■■■»■■■■■■ ■ ■■■■■■ .^^^^mib ■ ■ ■ ^^^— » 

1 Agilbert, bishop of the West Saxons, was the real representa- 
tive of the Roman party ; but he devolved the advocacy of his case 
upon Wilfrid, on account of his own imperfect acquaintance with 
the Saxon language. 

2 Bed. iii. 25. p. 236. It is curious to observe how Romish 
partisans, eventually, expanded favourable hints into broad admis- 
sions. Oswy*s concluding speech stands thus in Bede : — '* Ego 
vobis dico, quia hie est ostiarius ille cui ego contradicere nolo, sed 
in quantum novi, vel valeo, hujus cupio in omnibus obedire sta- 
tu tis, ne forte, me adveniente ad fores regni coelorum, non sit qui 
reseret, adverso illo qui claves tenere probatur." John of Tin- 
mouth, an unpublished chronicler of the 14th century, gives the 
following version of these words : — " Ex quo, quod vos omnes in hoc 
consentitis, quod Christus tradidit Petro claves regni ccelestis, una 
cum ecclesie principatUy nee alteri alicui tale quid commisit, dico 
vobis quod tali ostiario contradicere non audeo, ne forsitan, cum 
venero, claudat mihi fores." {BibL Lameth. MSS. 12. f. 26.) It 
should be observed, that although Wilfrid appealed to the authority 
of the Roman see as deserving respectful attention, he did not 
claim for it any right of deciding the controversy. — See Bampton 
Lectures, p. 163. 
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one again remembered the chieftains of America^ this 
language would seem like jest rather than earnest. 
But it was generally applauded^ and the ancient 
usages of Britain were formally renounced. Colman, 
however, with many of his adherents, were disgusted, 
and retired to their brethren in Scotland.^ 

Probably this triumph of the Roman party in- 
volved little or no change in articles of belief. If we 
except prayers and offerings for the dead, we have 
indeed no sufficient evidence that papal peculiarities 
of doctrine were then established. Gregory the Great 
is known, from his epistles, to have repudiated the 
authority since claimed for his see,* and to have dis- 
approved the adoration of images.* His Sacramentary 
shews him to have earnestly desired of God that de- 
parted saints should pray for the faithful, but to have 
lived before Christians had fallen into a habit of 
invoking them.* Of ceremonies he was a zealous 
patron ; and upon the whole, undoubtedly, he bore 
no unimportant part in laying the foundations of Ro- 
manism both in England and elsewhere. Still the 
system established under his auspices was widely dif- 
ferent from that eventually sanctioned at Trent. 
Ritually the two were very much alike ; doctrinally 
very far apart. The earliest Anglo-Saxon Christians, 



1 Bed. iii. 26, p. 239. 

« Greg. PP. Epist. lib. iv. 32, 34, 38, 39. Labb. et Coss. v. 
1182, 1189, 1192,1195. 

3 Ejusd. Epist. 9. lib. ix. 

* See a prayer from his MS. Sacramentary, formerly belonging 
to the church of Exeter, now in the Bodleian library. — BampL 
Xcc^218. 
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therefore, agreed essentially with their descendants 
since the Reformation in all but services for the 
dead. Reasons assigned for these are, however, so 
very far from satisfactory, that their discontinuance 
in the sixteenth century may fairly be considered, 
not only as allowable, but even as an exercise of 
sound discretion.^ 



1 A priest, Gregory says, had received many attentions from an 
unknown person at a warm bath. By way of recompense he 
brought him one day some bread, which had been among the 
eucharistic oblations. " Why do you give me this, Father?" his 
attendant said. *' This is holy bread : I cannot eat it. I was 
once master here, and am still bound to the place for my sins. If 
yon wish to serve me, offer this bread in my behalf; and know that 
your prayers are heard, when you find me here no longer." The 
speaker then vanished. A week was now spent by the priest in 
fasting, prayers, and daily offerings of the Eucharist. When it was 
expired he went to the bath again, but he saw nothing of his former 
attendant." — Oreo. Mag. P. 0pp. torn. iii. p. 304. 

This idle tale is an instructive commentary upon prevailing 
notions as to the souFs posthumous condition. As it is only one 
among many such stories, long circulated in proof of purgatory 
and in support of services for the dead, our Reformers, having no 
scriptural warrant for such services, were fully justified in discon* 
tinning them. Though of high antiquity they had been largely 
indebted for popularity to such contemptible inventions, and they 
had been latterly urged as undeniable evidences that primitive 
times held the Platonic doctrine of purgatory. 
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WILPRID's APPOIKTMENT to the prelacy — ^THEODORE COUNCII. 
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COUNCIL OF CALCUITH — PETER-PENCE IMAGE WORSHIP — 

RECEIVED WITH EXECRATION IN ENGLAND ^THE CAROLINE 

BOOKS — Egbert's penitential. 

At Whitby, Augustine's ambitious designs were only 
realised in part. All England now, indeed, received 
religious usages from Italy ; but no farther concession 
seems to have been intended. When, accordingly, 
Tuda, another of the revered Scottish divines,^ was 
chosen to succeed Colman, he did not seek con- 

1 It was, probably, Tuda's connection with former bishops of 
Northumbria, joined to his early partiality for uss^es different from 
theirs, that procured his election to the episcopate. Something 
of a compromise might seem to have been intended in this appoint- 
ment. Bromton bears the following testimony to the excellence 
of the three preceding bishops. " Hi autem tres episcopi Scotorum 
preedicti ; scilicet, Aidanus, Finanus, et Colmannus, mirse sancti- 
tatis et parcimoniee extiterunt, nee enim potentes seculi suscipiebant, 
nisi qui ad eos causa orandi solummodo veniebant." — X. Scrip- 
tares, 789. 

F 
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secration at Canterbury^ but among the Picts, or 
southern Scots, a Christian body ever in communion 
with Rome.^ His possession of the Northumbrian 
see lasting only a few months, Wilfrid, then about 
thirty,* was appointed bishop. He, too, disregarded 
Canterbury;* and crossing over into Gaul, obtained 
consecration at Compeigne from his friend, Agilbert, 
now removed from the West Saxon bishopric to that 
of Paris.* 

In Wilfrid, real excellences were alloyed by levity 
and ostentation. He did not, accordingly, hasten to 
return after consecration, but thoughtlessly displayed 
his new dignity amidst the tempting hospitalities of 
Gaul. His royal patron, disgusted by this delay, 
conferred the Northumbrian see upon Chad, abbot of 
Lestingham, and brother to the East Saxon bishop.* 
The prelate elect would have been consecrated at 
Canterbury, had not Deusdedit, the archbishop, in- 

^ Bed. ill. 26. p. 239. '^ Ipsi australes Picti, qui intra eosdem 
monies habent sedes, multo ante tempore, ut perhibent, relicto 
errore idololatriee, fidem veritatis acceperant, preedicante eis verbum 
Nynia episcopo revere ndissimo et sanctissimo viro de natione 
Britonum, qui erat Roma regulariter.fidem et mysteria veritatis 
edoctus" — lb, iii. 4. p. 169. 

* Sim. Dunelm. X, Script, 78. 

* " Rex Alchfrid misit Wilfridum presbyterum ad regem Gal- 
liarum, qui eum sibi suisque consecrari faceret episcopum.'' (Bed. 
iii. 28. p. 246.) Wilfrid desired this, being unwilling to receive 
consecration " either from prelates not in communion with Rome, 
as the Britons and Scots, or from those who agree with schismatics : 
qui schismaticis consentiunt** (Eddii Vita Wilf. XV, Script, Oxon. 
1691. iii. 57). This last clause is, probably, the key to his dis^ 
regard of Canterbury. 

* lb, 247. Bromton, 789. 

^ Stubbs. Act. PP. Ebor. X, Script. 1689. 
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opportunely died. He repaired, therefore, to Win- 
chester, and received consecration from Wine, the 
bishop there, assisted by two British bishops.* The 
two kings of Kent and Northumbria now thought of 
staying the progress of religious dissension, by send- 
ing a new primate to Rome for consecration. Their 
choice fell upon Wighard, a native priest, who was 
very kindly entertained at the papal court, but who 
died there before consecration.* This opportunity 
was not lost upon Italian subtlety. Vitalian, then 
pope, determined upon trying whether the Anglo- 
Saxons would receive an archbishop nominated by 
himself. He chose eventually Theodore, an able and 
learned monk of sixty-six, bom at Tarsus, in Cilicia.' 
As former nominations to Anglo-Saxon sees had been 
domestic, some doubt would naturally arise as to 
Theodore's reception ; and after consecration, he 
spent several months in Gaul. The insular princes, 
however, wearied by the animosities of contending 
parties, only sought an umpire likely to command 
respect; hence they did not merely receive Theo- 
dore, but also they conceded to him that primacy 
over the whole Anglo-Saxon church, vainly coveted 
by Augustine, and after his death apparently re- 
garded as unattainable.^ 

A Bed. iii. 28. p. 247. Wine was then the only prelate in the 
island, whose conformity to Roman usages made him considered 
by that party as canonically consecrated. — Ihi, 

« Ih. iii. 29. p. 249. 

* Ih, iv. 1. p. 254, Theodore was consecrated, at Rome, by Pope 
Vitalian, in March, 668, and he came to Canterbury in May, 669. 
— Wharton, de Vera Success. Archiep. Cantuar. AngL Sacr, i. 93. 

4 Bed. iv. 2. p. 258. 
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Theodore may be regarded as the parent of 
Anglo-Saxon literature. His exertions to illumine his 
adopted country were unwearied, and were crowned 
by the happiest success. Learned labours were not 
allowed, however, to trench unduly on his time. He 
made efficient use of his authority, by taking exten- 
sive journeys, and urging every where an uniformity 
with Rome. One of the earliest cases referred to 
hun was that of Wilfrid. The superseded bishop 
represented Chad as an intruder, and begged for his 
own restitution to a see of which he had been so 
so unexpectedly deprived. At all events, Theodore 
decided Chad had been uncanonically consecrated. 
Upon this, however, that humble Christian felt no 
disposition to dispute : ** He had been unwillingly 
drawn," he said, " from his beloved abbey at Lesting- 
ham, and thither he should again gladly retire."^ He 
did not long enjoy there that religious obscurity 
which his mind so fondly coveted. Jaruman, the 
Mercian bishop, died soon after ; and Chad, having 
consented to the imposition of Theodore's hands,^ 
was placed in the deceased prelate's room at the 
Mercian king^s desire. Wilfrid regained possession of 
the Northumbrian diocess, then extending beyond 
the confines of modem England into the country of 
Oswy's Pictish subjects.^ 

A national synod was now convened* by Theo- 
dore,* at Hertford, a frequent residence of the East 



1 Bed. 259. « lb. 260. » lb. iv. 3. p. 261. * A.D. 673. 

^ Baronius would have it believed that this council met under 
authority of the Roman see. English Protestants have understood 
it to have met under authority of the Saxon princes. The latter is 
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Saxon kings.^ The bishops of East Anglia^ Roches- 
ter, Wessex, and Mercia, were personally present, 
together with many well known canonists. Wilfrid, 
the Northumbrian prelate, sent two representatives. 
^' My object," said Theodore, " is a solemn engage- 
ment by us all, to observe imiformly whatever the 
holy fathers have decreed and defined.** He then 
asked his hearers, individually, whether they were 
willing ; being answered affirmatively, he produced a 
body of canon-law,* and from it selected ten provi- 
sions, as especially demanding approbation. These 
prescribe the* Roman Easter, some regulations for 
bishops, clergymen, and monks; the holding of 
synods twice in every year, and the due maintenance 
of matrimonial ties. The approval sought followed 
a sufficient examination, and was regularly signed. 
Refractory clergjrmen were to be disqualified from 
officiating, and utterly disowned.^ 



a more probable supposition than the former. But Bede, who is the 
only source of information, says merely Theodorus cogit concilium, 

^ Chauncy's Hertfordshire, 1826. p. 453. Bede's spelling is 
Heorutfordy which has occasioned some speculation. Cambden, 
and after him, Chauncy, say that this means The Red Fordy and 
is a translation of Durocobriva^ the ancient British name of Hert- 
ford. They proceed, howerer, upon the principle of taking he as 
identical in Saxon with the^ which Spelman reasonably says ego 
non reperio. King Alfred's translation of Bede has Heortfordy and 
so has the Saxon Chronicle. There can, in fact, be little or no 
doubt that Hertford is the place. 

2 Probably " the collection, or book of canons, which is men- 
tioned in the thirteenth session of the Council of Calcedon, and 
was afterwards confirmed in a novel of the Emperor Justinian." — 
Inbtt. i. 77. 

^ Bed. iv. 5. p. 271. The ten especial canons may be there 
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Theodore, after thus providing a national code of 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, authorised two episcopal 
depositions. Winfrid, bishop of Mercia, having given 
some ojQFence/ was driven from his bishopric, and the 
metropolitan approved.* He did the same in Wil- 
frid's case. Egfrid, the Northumbrian king, had 
married Etheldred, an East Anglian princess, bred a 
zealous Christian, and smitten with a superstitious 
trust in monastic austerities. A subject of high dis- 
tinction had been her husband in early youth, but 
she repelled his embraces. As a queen, this per- 
tinacity continued : vain were Egfrid's importunities, 
vain his promises and persuasions to her spiritual 
adviser, Wilfrid. At length her humour was indulged, 
and she gladly left the profusion of a court for the 
privations of a cloister.' The new queen, probably, 
found Egfrid prejudiced against Wilfrid, as an abettor 
of his late wife's mortifying repugnance. The Nor- 
thumbrian prince, accordingly, became an attentive 
hearer, when she painted invidiously his extensive 
acquisitions and ostentatious habits.* Two prelacies, 
it was urged,^ might be maintained upon his endow- 

seen at length, and also in Spelman (i. p. 153.), Wilkins (i. 41.), 
and as translated in Johnson! s Collection ^ and in Chauncy, i. 254. 

1 " Per meritum cujusdam inobedientiee." — Bed. iv. 6. p. 275. 

2 Wharton considers the Council of Hertford to have determined 
upon dividing the immense diocess of M ercia, and that Wilfrid's 
consent was found unattainable. (AngL Sacr, i. 424.) This is, 
probably, the fact. 

3 Bed. iv. 19. p. 304. 

* MXL.MEUBVRY.—'Scriptores post Bedam, 149. 

^ Two prelacies were actually founded, on his disgrace ; those 
of York, and Hagulstad, the modern Hexham. Johnson says, 
{Collection. Pref. to the Rom. Counc. 679.), ** Wilfrid, for opposing 
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ments, and the charge was too great for one. His 
own consent, however, for any division, appears to 
have been hopeless : hence the case was laid before 
Theodore, under whose deliberate sanction he was 
deprived of his bishopric. National authorities being 
all against him, he determined upon trying the effect 
of papal interposition. At Rome, he found some sort 
of council sitting, and before it he laid his case. 
The body pronounced his treatment uncanonical, and 
Pope Agatho furnished him with a letter, announcing 
this decision. Papal jurisdiction, however, being un- 
known to Wilfrid's countrymen, they spurned Agatho's 
interference, and angrily thrust the disgraced prelate 
into prison ; ^ nor, when liberated, could he regain his 
bishopric. Under this disappointment he was driven 
to display the best parts of his character : he passed 
into Sussex, yet a neglected, heathen district; and 
his active, able mind, there found honourable employ- 
ment in evangelising the country.* 

That interminable folly of rash and conceited 
spirits, from which arises a succession of subtle spe- 
culations on the Deity, had lately agitated Christen- 

this partition, was deposed, if not degraded." From the follow- 
ing words of Stubbs, it is plain that Wilfrid's disgrace was not a 
hasty measure, nor, probably, uncanonical." Quia rex pontificem 
de sede sua preeter consensum Theodori archiepiscopi Cantuar. 
pellere nequibat, mandavit archiepiscopo ut adesset, auditisque 
quas accusatores ejus finxerant causis, pulsus est ab episcopatu 
sanctus Wilfridus, anno ab incarnatione Domini DC. Ixxviij. qui 
est annus episcopatus sui xiij. et per decennium exulavit" — Act. 
PP. Ebor. X. Scnpt. 1691. 

1 Bampton Lectures, 168. Malmesbury de Gest. PP. Angl. 
— Scriptores post Bedanit 150. 

2 Bed. iv. 13. p. 292. 
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dom by broaching Monothelite opinions* These had 
been approved, amidst the din of a bewildering con- 
troversy, even by Honorius, then Roman pontiff, — an 
indiscretion sorely embarrassing to advocates of papal 
infallibility.* Agatho, a successor of his, advised Con- 
stantine Pogonatus to enforce religious peace, in a 
general council. This met at Constantinople in 680, 
and condemned the Monothelites. For the same 
purpose, Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, pro- 
cured a meeting of the Anglo-Saxon church at Hat- 
field, in Hertfordshire,' then a portion of the royal 
patrimony.' This assembly solemnly received the 
first five general councils,^ and a synod lately holden 
at Rome.^ Thus was the foundation laid of that 
sound discretion in treating questions above human 
comprehension, from which the Church of England 
never has departed. Crude novelties respecting 
" the deep things of God"® have invariably been 
irreconcilable with her communion. 

Among the divines at Hatfield was John the 

1 MosHEiM, Cent. VII. ch. v. Berw. 1819. vol. ii. p. 191. 

2 Bed. iv. 17. p. 300. The Council of Hatfield met in Septem- 
ber, 680. 

3 Chauncy, ii. 4. The Saxon kings continued in possession of 
his estate, until king Edgar bestowed it upon the monastery of 
Ely.— /*. 

^ That of Nice, against the Arians ; that of Constantinople, 
against Macedonius and Eudoxius; that of Ephesus, against 
Nestorius ; that of Chalcedon, against Eutyches and Nestorius ; 
and that of Constantinople, against Theodore, Theodoret, and the 
Epistles of Ibas. — Bed. ut supra, Spelm. i. 168. Wilk. i. 51. 

^ In 649, under Martin I. The particular object of this was 
to condemn the Monothelites. — See Labb. et Coss. vi. 354. 

6 1 Cor. ii. 1 0. 
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Preeeniar^ an flIiistTioiB foragn^ brought over by 
Benedict Bisccqp/ That noble NorthumlHian had 
been des^ned in yooth for a mflHaiy life^ bat literar 
ture and rehgion made hmi their own. He traTeDed 
accordin^y to Rome, and, on his retom, amaiBed his 
oonntrymen by a considerable collection of books.* 
A collector in modem days would also have imported 
antiqmties and woiks of art. Benedict, as might be 
expected, imported lefics,' and valued them probably, 
inteflectual as he was, even more highly than his 
volumes. For the whole collection a resting place 
was provided in a monastery, founded by Benedictfs 
means, at the mouth of the Wear. To this retreat 
he also conducted the Precentor, whom he drew firom 
Roman society, as a master for his rising community 
of monks, in chanting the service and in reading 
Latin.^ Before John's departure, he was furnished 
by the pope with a copy of the decrees lately passed 
synodically at Rome against the Monothelites. It 
was also his chaige to make particular observations 
upon the {aath of England."^ Although Theodore, 
by unconunon ability, zeal, and firmness, had brought 
the whole Anglo-Saxon people to a conformity with 
papal usages, yet leading Roman ecclesiastics were 
jealous and suspicious. He was a Greek, and re- 



1 Bed. it. 18. p. 302. 

^ ** libionim innamerabUem, at iegitur, omnis generis copiam, 
domum compoitaYit.*' — Brii» Mm. MSS, Cotttnu Nero. R 1* 
Vita VenerabUis Bedm, L dd4. 

^ DvGDALE, MinuuHcony i. 96. " Quot veio Benedictos divina 
volumiiiay qaantas beatomm apostolomin siye martynun ChrisU 
reliquias attulit, quia annunciet V — Sim. Dunelm. X. Script, 92. 

* Bed. iv. 18. p. 303. * lb. 
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markable for independence of mind. Hence Pope 
Vitalian sent him originally into England with Adrian, 
a learned abbot, who aided him zealously in spreading 
literature through the country, but who was to be a 
spy upon his actions.^ This espionage, the successor 
of Vitalian gladly renewed by means of the Pre- 
centor. 

Besides providing for his adopted country an 
outline of ecclesiastical jurisprudence and terms of 
religious conformity, Theodore appears to have been 
guided by an usage of his native Asia in planning the 
establishment of a parochial clergy. Under royal 
sanction, he followed Justinian in offering the 
patronage of churches as an encouragement for their 
erection.* Opulent proprietors were thus tempted to 
supply the spiritual wants of their tenantry ; and 
Bede records two instances in which this judicious 
policy proved effective.' Theodore's oriental system 



^ '* Ne quid ille contrarium veritati fidei, Grsecorum more, in 
Ecclesiam cui preeesset, introduceret. — Bed. iii. 1. p. 255. 

2 Wheloc. in Bed. p. 399. The authority is an extract from 
the Codex Cantuariensis, a MS. in the library of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. " There are some things also to be found in those laws 
(of Justinian), which shew that country churches had anciently been 
built and endowed in the East ; since Justinian there begins about 
this time to settle the rights of patronage, giving to him who had 
built the church, the power to nominate a priest to officiate in it, 
but leaving the bishop authority to approve or reject the person so 
nominated.'' — Comber's Divine Right of Tythes. Part 2. p. 79. 

3 The cases of Puch and Addi, both counts, in the north of 
England. {Bed, v. 4, 5. pp. 375, 388.) There can be no doubt 
that many other such cases of pious munificence had occurred 
when Bede wrote, for he does not mention these as extraordinary 
acts. 
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had been, however, in operation for ages before every 
English estate of any magnitude had secured the 
benefit of a church within its boundary. This very 
lingering progress has thrown much obscurity around 
the origin of parishes. The principle of their forma- 
tion will, however, account sufficiently for their un- 
equal sizes, and for existing rights of patronage. 

At the great age of eighty-eight, Theodore was 
released from earthly labours.^ His life had been no 
less honourable than long; and he must, undoubt- 
edly, be ranked among the ablest of English primates. 
A Protestant may possibly regret that such eminent 
qualities laid the foundation of an insidious influence, 
which eventually adulterated sound religion, and in- 
sulted the national independence. The days of Theo- 
dore, however, were anterior to most Roman inno- 
vations, and he seems always to have looked upon 
the papal, see under an Oriental feeling of independ- 
ence. Far inferior persons in the religious history of 
ancient England have, accordingly, been canonised. 
The name of Theodore, although he was the corner 
stone of pontifical authority through all the British 
isles, will be vainly sought among the saintly rubrics 
in a Romish calendar : but his reputation stands on 
higher grounds. He first gave stability to the reli- 
gious establishment of England, by defining prin- 
ciples of doctrine and discipline. He provided for 
the nation's intellectual growth, by a zealous and 
active patronage of learning. During the earlier years 



1 Bed. v. 8. p. 398. Theodore died in 690. Inett. i. 117. 
Sax. Chr, 57. 
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of his English residence^ instruction was indeed given 
personaUy, both by himself and by his friend, Adrian, 
in every branch of scholarship then known to stu- 
dents.^ As a theologian, Theodore long maintained 
a high degree of importance. He had adopted a pre- 
vailing opinion, that every sin must be visited by 
some corresponding penalty.* For the just appor- 
tionment of this, he compiled his famous Penitential, 
an assumed authority for the modem Romish con- 
fessional, of extraordinary value from its antiquity 
and bulk. Theodore, however, has afforded Ro- 
manists considerable embarrassment, by pronouncing 
confession to God alone sufficient for spiritual safety.' 
His authority, therefore, is imfavourable to sacra- 
mental absolution, that scholastic lure, so ominous to 
attrite souls, but admirably fitted for a ready and 
powerfril hold upon mankind. 

When Theodore felt his end approaching, he 
thought of Wilfrid,* conscious, perhaps, of some 
harshness towards him, or merely anxious to render 
him a parting service. As usual, that vain and rest- 
less prelate had shone under adversity. On his first 



1 Bed. iv. 2. p. 259. 

^ See Bampton Lectures. Sermon V. 

' See the canon, as given in the published Penitential, Bampt. 
Lect 289. It stands thus in an ancient copy, or fragment of 
Theodore's Penitential, in the British Museum (MSS. Cotton. 
Vespasian. D. 15, f. 100). *^ Confessionem suam d5 soli, si ne- 
cesse est, licebit agere.'' 

* Malmesbury de Gest. PP. Angl. Script post Bed. 151. 
Malmesbury, as might be expected from his Romish prejudices, 
makes Theodore deeply repentant on account of his conduct to 
Wilfrid. 
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journey in quest of Roman interference^ he had been 
driven by stress of weather into Friesland, and had 
nobly spent a winter there in evangelising the heathen 
population.^ In his recent exile, he had rendered a 
like invaluable service to pagan Sussex.* Whatever, 
therefore, might have been Theodore's displeasure or 
disapprobation, he could not fail of considering the 
expatriated prelate a very meritorious labourer in the 
Gospel vineyard. He now wrote in his favour to 
the court of Northumberland, and Wilfrid was again 
tempted by prosperity, being restored to his bishopric. 
At first his jurisdiction did not reach its original ex- 
tent ; but, on the death of Cuthbert, he was once 
more invested with spiritual authority over the whole 
Northumbrian dominions. Unhappily, however, his 
intractable, haughty spirit, had not even yet been 
sufficiently discipUned : he could not bend himself to 
the canons enacted under Theodore, or endure the 
conversion of his own monastic foundation, at Hex- 
ham, into an episcopal see.' These new displays of 
turbulence induced the king to call several of the 
prelacy together; and under their sanction Wilfrid 
was once more driven into exile.* His age was now 
verging upon seventy, but anger and impatience yet 
roused him into activity. He again hastened to 
Rome ; and regardless of the contempt poured by 
his countrymen upon papal interference before, he 



1 Bed. v. 20. p. 443. « lb. 444. 

3 <' Secunda est (causa dissentionis) ut monasterium supra- 
dictum, quod in privilegium nobis donabatur, in episcopalem sedem 
transmutatur.*' — Eddii, Vit. Wilf. XV. Script, iii. 74. 

* Bed. v. 20. p. 444. 
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laid his case before the pontiff, and pleaded strenu- 
ously for a favourable judgment. His exertions having 
prevailed, he made another experiment upon the 
authorities of Northumbria. He was partially suc- 
cessful : a synod assembled on the banks of the 
Nidd, allowing him the see of Hexham, which he 
held peaceably during the remaining four years of 
his agitated life.^ His indefatigable zeal for Italian 
usages, and repeated calls for papal interference, 
were naturally thought, in the course of years, an 
ample title to Romish invocation. St. Wilfrid's tute- 
lage was, accordingly, long implored in northern 
England. 

In the time of Wilfrid, England legally became a 
Christian commonwealth. A legislative assembly, 
holden under Ina, king of the West Saxons,* imposed 
fines upon parents neglecting the timely baptism of 
their infants,' and upon labour on Sundays.^ It also 
gave the privilege of sanctuary to churches, made 
perjury before a bishop highly penal,* placed epis- 



1 Bed. 447. Wilfrid died in 709, at Oundle, in Northampton- 
shire, and was buried at Ripon, in Yorkshire. — Wharton de Episc. 
Dunelm. Angl. Sacr. i. 695. Sax, Chr, 61. 

* About the year 693. — Johnson, sub. ann. 

3 Unless a child were baptised within thirty days, the father was 
to be fined as many shillings; if it died before baptism, he was to 
forfeit all his possessions. 

* A slave, working on Sunday by his lord's order, was to 
become free, and the lord was to pay thirty shillings ; by his own 
will, he was to be whipped, or pay a pecuniary compensation 
instead. 

* " This was one reason for the bishop's sitting on the temporal 
bench with the alderman, viz. to tender necessary oaths in the most 
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copal and royal residences upon the same footing as 
to housebreakers/ and recognised baptismal relation- 
ship by pecuniary satisfactions.* About the same 
time Wihtred, king of Kent, in two meetings of his 
legislature, one holden at Bapchild,^ the other at 
Berghamsted,* confirmed churches in all properties 

solemn manner ; for the English, in this age, -were under the greatest 
awe of falsifying an oath taken on the bishop's hand, or on a cross 
holden in his hand." — Johnson. 

^ 120 shillings was to be the satisfaction for this offence in 
either case. The next case mentioned is the breaking into an 
alderman's house. For this 80 shillings was the penalty. 

* The compensation for killing a godson, or a godfather, was to 
be made to the survivor, just as if the parties had been related in 
blood. 

^ Becanceld, or Baccanceld, is the Saxon name of this place : 
** now called Bapchild, near to Sittingbourn, on the Canterbury 
side, being about midway between the coast of Kent and London, 
and therefore a very convenient place for a Kentish council. At 
this place, not many years since, were the visible remains of two 
chapels, standing very near to one another, on the right hand of the 
road from Canterbury to Sittingbourn. The present church stands 
on the opposite side, at no great distance from them. Dr. Plott, 
many years ago, observed to me, that this, and other circumstances, 
were good presumptions, that this was the old Baccanceld, the place 
for Kentish councils. The old Saxons very often wrote a simple c, 
where we now write and pronounce ch,** — ^Johnson, sub, ann, 692. 

The Saxon Chronicle assigns the council at Bapchild to 694, 
and this date has been adopted by Spelman. Bede, however (v. 9. 
p. 400), says that Brihtwald, Theodore*s successor, was elected to 
the see of Canterbury July 1, 692, Wihtred being then king of 
Kent. Johnson makes it appear that Wihtred began his reign in 
that very year; and the Saxon Chronicle says, perhaps rather 
loosely, '* as soon as he was king, he ordained a great council to 
meet in the place that is called Bapchild.'' Hence Johnson infers 
that 692 is the true date of this council. 

* " Perhaps, now Bursted, or Barsted, near Maidstone." 
{Johnson, sub. ann. 696.) Chauncy, who assigns 697, the fifth 
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and immunities bestowed upon them ; allowed a veto 
to the archbishop^ on the election of bishops and 
abbots ; inflicted penalties upon incontinence ; lent 
solemnity to altars^ by making them the places for 
manimiitting slaves and taking oaths ; and fined the 
pro£a.nation of Sunday/ idolatrous offerings, and the 
eating of flesh on fast days. 

The laws of Ina record also England's earliest 
known enactment for supplying the exigences of 
public worship, anciently provided for by oblations 
upon the altar. When whole communities became 
Christian, such contributions would not only be pre- 
carious, but also often most unfairly levied. Ina's 
legislature wisely, therefore, commuted voluntary 
offerings for a regular assessment upon houses. 
Every dwelling was to be valued at Christmas ; and 
the rate so imposed, called church-shot, was payable 
on the following Martinmas. Money being scarce, 
the payment was made in produce ; usually in grain 
or seed, but sometimes in poultry. Defaulters were 
to be fined forty shillings, and to pay the church-shot 



year of Wihtred, as the date of the council, supposes it to have been 
holden at Berkhamsted, in Hertfordshire, where " the kings of 
Mercia often resided and kept their court." A place within the 
bounds of Kent, however, seems more likely to have been chosen by 
a Kentish prince. 

• 1 Sunday was reckoned from sunset on Saturday, until sunset 
on Sunday. A remnant of this ancient reckoning is, perhaps, yet 
to be found in the half-holidays usual in schools, on Saturdays. 
Wihtred's council was not quite so strict as that of Ina, inasmuch as 
lords making their slaves work on Sundays did not thereby lose 
their property in them necessarily, being merely liable to pay a 
satisfaction of eighty shillings. 
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twelvefold.^ This pious care of divine ministrations 
may be considered as the legal origin of church-rates. 
Thus, earlier than almost any of English written 
laws, appears on record a legislative provision for the 
sacramental elements, and like demands of our holy 
profession. Of titles to property, unless royal or 
ecclesiastical, no one approaches even an era so re- 
mote. It is true that Ina's laws were only legally 
binding within the limits of his own dominions ; but, 
probably, such of them as bore upon religion, if not 
so confirmed already, were soon confirmed by the 
usage or express enactments of. every petty princi- 
pality around. Church-scot accordingly makes re- 
peated appearances among the legislative acts of 
other Anglo-Saxon states ; and even the latest of 
these is far earlier than any title to a private in- 
heritance. 

The sacred and inalienable right of God's mi- 
nisters to maintenance — poverty's most important 
claim on opulence* — appears not among the laws of 
Ina ; an omission understood as evidence, that pro- 
vision for the souls of men was already made or- 
dinarily, and not unwillingly, by means of tythes.^ 

^1 — — — , — — - IM-. ■■— ■ Will ^mm^m^,m>,m. _ _ , ■ ■ ■ ■,--,■ — ...... . ■ ■■ ■ i i •— — - " ■ — — l^^i— 

1 LL. Ink, 4, 10. Spelm. i. 184, 185. Wilk. i. 59. John- 
son, sub ann. 693. 

2 Let any observer cast his eye upon a considerable country 
congregation, and he must feel that very few present either do, or 
can pay any thing in support of the public worship and instruction 
by which all are benefitting. To say nothing, therefore, of relief, 
local expenditure, and assistance of various kinds, which an endowed 
ministry confers upon rural districts, it is plainly the only means for 
securing to them a supply of sound religious knowledge. 

3 " We cannot doubt but tythes were paid in England, at this 
time, and before : Boniface, in the year 693, was twenty years of 

G 
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These had, indeed, been rendered in every age, and 
under every religion.^ Hence their origin, probably, 
ascends to that patriarchal faith, which ever shed 
a glimmering ray over even the most benighted 



age (he was bom 670) ; and he testifies that tytbes were paid in the 
English church, in his letter to Cuthbert ; and there is reason to 
believe that they were paid freely and fully, or else this king (/na), 
who made so severe a law for paying the church-scoty would have 
made a severer for paying tythes, as some kings did, some hundred 
years after this, when the people's first fervours abated. The 
church-scot was a new taxation, and therefore not readily paid ; 
tythes were from the beginning, and therefore paid without re- 
pining.*' — ^Johmsok, $ub arm, 693. 

1 " In Arabia^ we find a law whereby every merchant was 
obliged to offer the tenth of his frankincense, which was the chief 
product and commodity of this country, to the god Sabis. (Plin. 
Nat. Hist, 1. xii. c. 14.) The Carthaginians sent the tythe of 
their spoils taken in the Sicilian war to Hercules of Tt/re, (Justin. 
1. xviii. c. 7.) The Ethiopians paid tythes to their god Assabinus, 
(Plin. 1. xii. c. 19.) The Grecian army which was conducted by 
Xenophon, in their memorable retreat after the death of Cyrus, 
reserved a tenth of their money to be dedicated to Apollo at Delphi, 
and Diana at Ephesus, (Xenoph. de Exp, Cyr, 1. v.) When 
the Greeks had driven the Persians out of their country, they con- 
secrated a golden tnpod, made of the tenths of their spoils, to 
Delphian Apollo, (Diod. Sic.> 1. xi.) The inhabitants of the isle 
Siphnus presented every year the tenths of the gold and silver 
digged out of their mines to the same god. (Pausan. Phoc) The 
Athenians, and their confederates, dedicated a buckler of gold out 
of the tenths of the spoils taken at Tanagra to Jupiter, {^Ib, 
Eliac, tb,) And the Athenians dedicated a chariot and horses of 
gold, made out of another tenth, to Pallas, (Herod, 1. v. c. 77.) 
When Cyrus has conquered Lydia, Croesus advised him to pre- 
vent his soldiers from plundering the goods of the Lydians, ^t 
cr^iet ifttyjcttteif tj^uf ivcxTivBiivttt rS A<<, because they were of neces^ 
sity to be tythed to Jupiter, {lb, I. i.) The Crotonians vow to 
give a tenth of the spoils which they should take in their war 
with the Locrians, to Delphian Apollo. (Justin. 1. xx. c. ult.) 
Sylla, the Roman general, dedicated the tenth of all his estate to. 
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branches of Adam's posterity/ Conversion to Chris- 
tianity strengthened pagan prejudice in favour of this 
appropriation. It was the very provision, expressly 
enjoined by God, for that Levitical establishment 

Hercules. (Plutarch. Sylla.) And the same was done by 
M.Crassus. {lb. Crasso.) And we are told by Plutarch {Roman. 
Qutsst,) that this was a constant custom at Rome. Hercules 
himself is said to have dedicated to the gods the tenth of the spoils 
which he took from Geryon. (Dionts. Halicarn. 1. i.) When 
Camillus sacked Veii, a city of Hetruria, the soldiers seized the 
spoils for their own use, without reserving the accustomed tenth for 
the gods. After this, the augurs discovered, by their observations 
on the sacrifices, that the gods were exceedingly offended ; where- 
upon the senate of Rome required all the soldiers to account upon 
oath for the spoils which they had taken, and to pay a tenth of 
them, or the full value: all which, with a golden cup of eight 
talents, was conveyed to Apollo's temple at Delphi by three men 
of the first quality in Rome. (Plutarch. Camillo.) And lastly, 
we are informed by Festus, that the ancients offered to their gods 
the tythes of all things without any exception." — (Potter's Dis- 
course of Church Government. Lond. 1707, p. 430.) From this 
general usage, the Greeks, we learn from Harpocration, under- 
stood SfMcrfvtf-M, to tythcy as if it were Jun^vi^avF, to consecrate ; 
hcu^'tri^ £9»$ ify 'EAAnvixov rki ivcttrug rtfv vt^tytff&if»if xm^ Ota?; 
jue^K^dvv, since it was the Grecian custom to consecrate the tythes 
of their acquisitions to the gods. — Harfoc. in voc. ^tJutnUtf. 
Ed. Maussac. Par. 1614, p. 76. See also Sir Henry Spel* 
man's Larger Treatise concerning Tythes. Lond. 1647, p. 114, 
et seq, — Dr. Comber's Historical Vindication of the Divine 
Right of Tythes. Lond. 1685. Part L ch. iii. p. 29. 

1 " They who are guided by chance, or fancy, and act without 
any certain and fixed rule, cannot be supposed to agree in the same 
manner of acting: and, therefore, since the most distant nations, 
many of whom do not appear to have had any intercourse with one 
another, agreed in dedicating an exact Tenths we can scarce derive 
this consent from any other principle, beside the tradition of Adam, 
or Noah, or some other Patriarch, who lived before the dispersion 
from Babel ; and it can scarce be conceived, that any of the 
Patriarchs should enjoin the observation of this tradition upon the 
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which an evangelical ministry had superseded. Men 
were accordingly exhorted to consecrate the tenth of 
their substance as a religious duty, and tender con- 
sciences obediently heard a call so strong in Scrip- 
tural authority — so familiar even to heathen practice. 
The Anglo-Saxons had been, as usual, prepared for 
such appeals after conversion, by habit previously 
formed.* They seem also to have found the tenth 
esteemed God's portion among British Christians;* 



whole race of mankind, without a Divine precept for it." — Potter, 
p. 428. 

1 It appears from Sidonius Apollinaris, that the Saxon pirates 
were in the habit of sacrificing the tenth captive to their gods. 
(Comber, 190.) Their captives were, in fact, merchandise. 
Malmesbury tells us {de Gest, RR, Angl, p. 6.) that Cedwalla, 
king of the West Saxons, baptised in 686, tythed all his warlike 
spoils taken even before baptism. ^' Inter hsec arduum memoratu 
est, quantum etiam ante baptismum inservierit pietati, ut omnes 
manubias, quas jure preedatorio in suos usus transcripserat, Deo 
decimarety This statement gives room for inferring that tything 
was familiar to the pagan Saxons, and hardly allows a doubt of 
its establishment among the Christians of Wessex in 686. 

^ This may be inferred from the following tale related of 
Augustine, the Kentish apostle. When preaching in Oxfordshire, 
a village priest addressed him thus: — " Father, the lord of this 
place refuses to pay tythes, and my threats of excommunication 
only increase his obstinacy." Augustine then tried his powers of 
persuasion, but the lord replied, '* Did not I plough and sow the 
land ? The tenth part belongs to him who owns the remaining 
nine." It was now time for mass, and Augustine, turning to the 
altar, said, '^ I command every excommunicated person to leave 
the church." Immediately a pallid corpse arose from beneath the 
doorway, stalked across the churchyard, and stood motionless 
beyond its boundary. The congregation, gazing in horror and 
affright, called Augustine's attention to the spectre. He did not 
choose, however, to break off the service. Having concluded, he 
said, '^ Be not alarmed. With cross and holy water in hand, we 
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it is highly probable, therefore, that the silence of 
Ina upon clerical maintenance merely resulted from 
general acquiescence in a system which immemorial 
usage prescribed, and Scripture sanctioned/ 



shall know the meaning of this." He then went forward, and 
thus accosted the ghastly stranger : — " I enjoin thee, in the name 
of God, tell me who thou art ?" The ghost replied, " In British 
times I was lord here ; but no warnings of the priest could ever 
bring me to pay my tythes. At length he excommunicated me, 
and my disembodied soul was thrust into hell. When the excom- 
municated were bidden to depart, your attendant angels drove me 
from my grave." Augustine's power was now exerted in raising 
the excommunicating priest from his narrow resting-place ; and 
having thus a second spectre before him, he asked, *' Know you 
this person ?" The unearthly clergyman replied, ** Full well, and 
to my cost," He was then reminded by Augustine of God's mercy, 
and of the departed lord's long torture in hell ; a scourge was put 
into his hand, the excommunicated party knelt before him, received 
absolution, and then quietly returned to the grave. His own 
return thither soon followed, although Augustine, desirous of his 
assistance in preaching the Gospel, would fain have prayed for a 
renewed term of life." — Bromton. X, Script, 736. 

Besides the inference to be drawn from this apocryphal story, 
Germanus and Lupus are said, on the authority of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, to have taught the Britons '* to pay their tythes partly to 
the bishop, and partly to their baptismal church." — Comber, 183. 

1 The Mosaical provision for God's ministers is obviously a 
reasonable precedent for the guidance of Christians. Express 
authority for this particular provision could hardly find a place in 
the New Testament, both because its several portions appeared as 
circumstances called for them, and because it was important to 
avoid all appearance of interfering with vested rights. Now, no 
questions as to the fixed maintenance of an established ministry 
could have arisen while the Apostles lived, and prospective claims 
to the endowments prescribed by Moses would only have given 
occasion for representing Christian principles as a mere device for 
spoiling the Jewish priesthood. The general right, however, of a 
Christian clergy to competent maintenance is established by the 
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Other facilities for spreading religion, and secular 
information also, were now generally provided by 
means of monasteries. Rarely was a prince con- 
verted, or awakened to a serious concern for eternity, 
without signalising his altered state by one or more 
of these foundations. This munificence was highly 
beneficial to society. An age of barbarism and in- 
security required such cloistered retreats for nur- 
turing, concentrating, and protecting the peaceful 
luminaries of learning and religion. It was from the 
convent -gate accordingly that heralds of salvation 
proceeded to evangelise the country.^ Undoubtedly, 
monasteries also found for fanaticism both a nursery 
and an asylum : within their walls were trained and 
sheltered ascetic monks, perhaps even more abun- 
dantly than active teachers. These latter were how- 
ever cheaply purchased at the price of moderate 
encouragement for the former. Religious enthusiasm 
arises, besides, from a mental unhealthiness, common 
in every age, and often far from unproductive of real 
good. A place of refuge, therefore, and regular con- 
trol, for spirits impatient under sober piety, would 
frequently render important public service. In earlier 
portions of the Anglo-Saxon period, such monastic 
services were unalloyed by any approach towards 
that extensive system of organisation which eventually 
became so mischievous, Benedict of Nursia had in- 



practice and express permission of Jesus, and by various texts in 
the Epistles.— St. Matt, xxvii. 55, 56, lb. x. 9, 10. St. Luke, 
viii. 2, 3. lb. x. 7. lb. xxii. 35. Acts, iv. 37. Gal. vi. 6. 
Phil. iv. 18. 2 Thess. iii. 9. 1 Cor. ix. 14. 1 Tim. v. 17, 18. 
1 Bed. iv. 27. pp. 348, 349. 
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deed appeared,^ and Wilfrid seems to have claimed 
the merit of introducing his regulations into Eng- 
land.* Such introduction must however have been 
incomplete and partial, for Dunstan was unquestion- 
ably the father of British Benedictines.^ Earlier 
monasteries, therefore, were never even likely to offer 
facilities for the formation of that powerful confe- 
deracy which, in after ages, riveted the chains of 
papal domination. 

That intellectual advance by which Theodore had 
obliged so deeply his adopted country, was undoubt- 
edly promoted by the prevailing passion for pilgrim- 
ages to Rome. Man's natural thirst for novelty and 
variety intrenched itself under cover of Christian zeal, 
dignifying impatience of home, and a restless curio- 
sity to visit foreign regions, as a holy anxiety for 
worshipping on the spots where apostles taught, and 
their bones repose. Persons of both sexes, accord- 
ingly, and of every rank, found religious excuses for 
journeying to the ancient seat of empire.* There, 
however, yet lingered a higher civilisation, and more 
extensive knowledge, than in any other city of 
western Europe. From constant intercourse, there* 
fore, with a spot so favoured, could hardly fail of 
flowing considerable improvements in manners, un- 
derstanding, and information. These benefits, how- 
ever, were by no means unattended with counter- 

1 Benedict was born in 480, and died in 542 or 543. — Cave. 
Hist. LiL Lond. 1688. p. 402. 

2 Malmesb. de Gest. PP. Script, post Bed. f. 151. 

3 OsBERN. de Vit. S. Dunst. Angl, Sacr. ii. 91. 
* Bed. v. 7. p. 395. 
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vailing evils : many of the pilgrims proved unequal 
to their own guidance in common decency, when 
removed completely away from domestic restraints. 
Females left their native shores, alleging an uncon- 
trolable impulse of piety. In hardly any city on the 
way to Rome were not some of these unhappy women 
living by prostitution : even nuns were among the 
travelling devotees thus earning the wages of in- 
famy. Serious minds became deeply scandalised by 
the frequency of such disgraceful spectacles ; hence 
Boniface, archbishop of Mentz, recommended the 
prohibition of English female pilgrimages, by royal 
and synodical authority.^ 

Of Anglo-Saxons importantly benefitted by inter- 
course with Rome, no one obtained more credit in 
his day than Aldhelm, a near kinsman probably to 
the sovereigns of Wessex.* His education was chiefly 
conducted by Adrian, the learned friend of Arch- 
bishop Theodore, and his proficiency was highly 
honourable to both parties. Having gained a great 
literary reputation, he was chosen to write in favour 
of the Roman Easter, at a conference with the Britons 
on that much-litigated question : his arguments are 
said to have made many converts.^ Afterwards he 

A Epist Bonif. ad Cuth. Archiep. Cantuar. Spelm. Cone, 
i. 241. WiLK. i. 93. 

2 ** Aldelmus Saxonum oriundus prosapia, familia baud dubie 
nobilissima. Ferunt quidam, incertum unde id assumpserint, 
fiiisse nepotem Ince regis West-Saxonum ex fratre Kentero." — 
Malmesb. de Vita Aldbelm. Episc. Scireburn. Angl, Sacr, 
ii. 2. 

3 lb. 15. This work of Aldhelm's appears to have been lost 
in Malmesbury's time ; a deficiency which that author much regrets. 
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indulged himself in the prevailing pilgrimage to 
Rome ; and a mind like his must have brought home 
stores of valuable information. Aldhelm was abbot 
of Malmesbury during a considerable period^ and he 
spent the last four years of his illustrious life in the 
see of Sherborne. He has the credit of introducing 
his countrymen to Latin composition^ both in prose 
and verse.^ In addition to the appearance of such 
an author at a period Uttle dignified by literature, ^;he 
subject of his principal work long gained him exten- 
sive notice. Ages smitten with admiration of mo- 
nastic life naturally applauded a genius who sang 
the Praise of Virginity. To later times, however, 
the muse of Aldhelm has appeared obscure and 
turgid. 

A contemporary scholar has obtained more lasting 
celebrity. Bede, universally and justly called the 
Venerable, was bom in the modem bishopric of Dur- 
ham, upon an estate belonging to Benedict Biscop's 



Its loss, in fact, is to be regretted, because the book, if extant, 
could hardly fail of throwing considerable light upon other points 
of difference .between the British and Roman churches. There 
were many such points, for Malmesbury says of the Britons : — 
" Suis potius quam Romanis obsecundarent traditionibus. Et 
plura quidem alia Catholica, sed illud potissimum abnuebant ; ne 
Paschale sacrum legitimo die celebrarent." (14.) A more exten- 
sive knowledge of our own British traditions would not only be 
very interesting, but also serviceable in refuting various pretensions 
of the Romanists. 

1 " Primus ex Anglorum gente erat, juxta Cambdenum, qui 
Latine scripsit, primusque componendi carminis Latine rationem 
populares suos docuit." — (Cave. Hist, Lit, 466.) Aldhelm was 
made Abbot of Malmesbury in 671, and chosen Bishop of Sher- 
borne in 705. — lb. 
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foundations at Wearmouth and Jarrow. In these 
two monasteries, learning, teaching, and writing, he 
passed agreeably the whole of. his laborious, distin* 
guished, and blameless hfe, from the age of seven 
years. His first instructor was the learned Biscop 
himself, at once founder and abbot, whose noble 
library proved a treasure from which he never ceased 
to draw happiness, occupation, and fame. That ex->- 
cellent person, so fortunate in furnishing a study for 
Bede, lived not, however, to complete his admirable 
pupil's education. The young scholar then passed 
under the tuition of Ceolfrid, abbot after Biscop.* 
The times were highly favourable for his proficiency ; 
Theodore and Adrian, the lights of Britain, surviving 
through his earlier years.* At nineteen he was 
ordained deacon ; at thirty, priest. When free from 
professional calls and monastic observances, his in- 
dustry as a divine and general man of letters was 
inexhaustible. Scripture was his favourite study; 
but he seems to have explored most eagerly every 
branch of knowledge within his reach. Sergius, the 
Roman pontiff, would fain have had the personal 
assistance of so ripe a scholar upon some unknown 
emergency:' but Bede seems to have been untinc- 
tured by the prevailing rage for wandering over 
foreign countries. He remained steadily secluded in 
his monastery, attesting the diligent employment of 
his time by a long and rapid succession of literary 
works. Among these, the theological portions are 

1 Bed. de seipso. EccL Hist. p. 492. 

« Stubbs. X, Script, col. 1696. 

' Malmesb. de Gest. RR. Angl. Script, post Bedam, vi. 11. 
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little else than selections from the Fathers, especially 
from St. Austin. Englishmen, however, long con- 
sidered Bede as their principal divine. The col- 
lections, therefore, stamped with his venerable name, 
form a copious repository of national religious tradi- 
tion. In this view they are highly valuable, for they 
supply decisive evidence, in many particulars, against 
Romish claims to the ancient faith of England. 
Bede's fame has chiefly rested, in later ages, upon 
his Ecclesiastical History, an invaluable record of in- 
teresting events, compiled from ancient monuments, 
tradition, and personal knowledge.* A monastic 
author in the eighth century could hardly fail of 
intermingling his narrative with superstitious tales.' 
The venerable monk of Jarrow accordingly presents 
many such indications of his profession and age. 
Fastidious moderns have excepted against this appa- 
rent credulity of Bede : objections have also been 
made to his loose and incidental mention of secular 
affairs ; he professed, however, only to preserve the 
annals of religion. He had, probably, but little taste 
for investigating the mazes of selfish policy, and 
chronicling the outrages of licentious violence ; he 
might even think such details unsuitable to the mo- 
nastic profession, and to a Christian minister. Still 
he has preserved a great mass of civil information^ 
and he may justly be venerated as the Father of 
English History. Nor is it among the least recom^- 
mendations of his interesting annals, that in them 
appear so many traces of Britain's ancient church — 



^ Bed. de seipso, ut supra. 
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such gratifying proofs that paganised England was 
more than half evangelised by the holy zeal of British 
missionaries. To Rome Bede was indebted for edu- 
cation^ religious usages, and a library. She formed 
all his early prejudices, and filled him through life 
with gratefiil partiality. Yet, as a mere historian, it 
has been his fortune to weaken importantly the 
pleading of her advocates. On the verge of senility, 
Bede was attacked with asthma. The disorder 
became troublesome one year at Easter ; and about 
dawn, on Ascension-day, he placidly observed his 
end approaching. When thus anticipating a speedy 
call to account for talents improved so nobly, he felt 
anxious to complete a vernacular version of St. John's 
Gospel.^ As the sun rose, accordingly, his pupils 
collecting around, he entreated them to write dili- 
gently from his dictation. He was mournfully obeyed 
until afternoon, when all but one youth left him, to 
join the procession usual on that day. '' A single 
chapter still remains/' the lad remarked ; " dearest 
master, will it distress you if I ask you to go on with 
its translation T The dying scholar answered, " By 
no means ; take your pen, but write quickly." As 
time thus wore away, the venerable translator said, 
*' There are a few pleasing trifles in my desk ; a little 
pepper, some handkerchiefs, and incense ; run, bring 
them to me, and call my brother-priests ; I would 
fain distribute among these friends such little marks 
of my kind regard as God has given me. Rich men's 
presents are gold and silver, or other costly things ; 



^ Malmesb. ut supra, f. 12. 
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mine must be recommended by the affectionate plea- 
sure which I feel in bestowdng them." The young 
amanuensis did as he was bidden^ and the dim eyes 
of his admired instructor soon rested upon a circle of 
weeping friends. " You will see my face no more/' 
Bede said, '^ on this side of another world. It is time 
that my spirit should return to him who gave it. 
My life has been long, and a gracious Providence has 
made it happy. The time of my dissolution is now 
at hand : / have a desire to depart, and to be with 
ChristJ^ Other such pious and affecting language 
the youth, whose writing had been broken off, thus 
abruptly terminated: " My dear master, one sen- 
tence has not even yet been written." He was an- 
swered, " Make haste and write it, then." This 
done, the sinking teacher said, *' It is finished. Take 
my head, and turn my face to the spot where I have 
been used to pray. Glory to the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy GhostJ* His lips immediately ceaised to 
move, and every saddened eye now saw that the 
most illustrious of Europe's luminaries was gone to 
his reward.^ Bede's remains were first interred in 
his beloved monastery of Jarrow ; but each revolving 

1 Sim. Dunelm. Epist. de Transitu Bedce, X. Script, col. 10. 
There is some discrepancy as to the exact year of Bede's death ; 
but it most probably took place in 735. He was born in 672. 
He died, therefore, in what is called the grand climacteric, (Cave. 
Hist. Lit, p. 473.) The origin of venerable, affixed to the name 
of Bede, is not known ; but this designation seems ancient ; for 
the second council of Aix-la-Chapelle, holden in 836, citing in its 
preface his mystical explanation of Solomon's temple, thus describes 
him : " Venerabilis et modernis temporibus doctor admirabilis 
Beda presbyter." — Labb, et Coss, vii. 1760, 
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year increasing the splendour of his fame^ a grateful 
posterity demanded a more conspicuous tomb. His 
bones were accordingly transferred to Durham, and 
enclosed in the same coffin with those of saintly 
Cuthbert.^ 

Contemporaneous with Bede's death, or nearly so, 
was the consecration of Egbert to the see of York.* 
This admirable prelate's father was Eata, cousin to 
Ceolwulf, the victorious king of Northumbria.* The 
military fame, however, of that illustrious prince, 
proved no security against religious melancholy. He 
had frequently holden delightful converse with Bede ; 
and, amidst the successful din of arms, he sighed for 
peaceful piety like his. Following, accordingly, no 
fewer than seven precedents among Anglo-Saxon 
kings, he buried his talents for active life under the 
monotonous austerities of a cloister.^ His kinsman 
Eata had two sons, Eadbert and Egbert : of these, 
the former was probably educated for the royal dig- 
nity; the latter was placed in a monastery during 
infancy. When a youth, Egbert went to Rome with 
his brother, and there he was ordained deacon.* 
After his return home he was chosen to the see of 
York ; and Ceolwulf, who yet filled the throne, de- 

1 Stubbs. X. Script, col. 1696. 

« Sax, Chr, 66. The year 734 is the one mentioned. Bede's 
death, however, seems to have been deferred until the following 
year ; and there is even reason for believing that Egbert's elevation 
to York did not occur before the year 743. See Godwin, de 
PrcBSul. 656. 

5 Sim. Dunelm. X, Script, col. II. 

♦ Huntingdon. Script, post Bedam, f. 195. 

* Sim. Dunelm. ut supra. 
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sired him to accept the complimentary pall/ a mark 
of deference to Rome paid by no one of his prede- 
cessors since Paulinus. Egbert^ thus invested with a 
papal recognition of archi-episcopal dignity, became 
eminent for professional learning, and for a noble 
patronage of literature.. He compiled some useful 
manuals of ecclesiastical discipline :^ he prepared 
also, for the use of his clergy, a vernacular Peni- 
tential,^ in which human iniquities are particularised, 
often with disgusting minuteness, and for every sin is 
prescribed a corresponding penance. Egbert's judi- 
cious munificence led him likewise to shed a lustre 
on York, by the formation there of an ample library,* 
always an important benefit, but especially so when 
literary appliances are scarce and costly. This in- 
valuable prelacy was happily prolonged over more 
than thirty years,^ a monument of superior abilities 
diligently used, and of ample wealth nobly viewed as 
an important public trust. 

Among the excerpts of Egbert, is one prescribing 

1 " Regnante Ceolwulfo atque jubente, primus post Paulinum, 
accepto ab apostoHca sede pallio." — Sim. Dunelm. ut supra, 

« Dialogus Egbert! de Ecclesiastica Institutione. (Wilk. 
Cone. i. 82.) Excerptiones D. Egberti, Ebor. Archiep. lb. i. 
101. Spelm. Cone, i. 258. 

3 Wilk. Cone. i. 113. At the end of the table of contents of 
the first book is a paragraph thus translated : — These capitulars 
Eeghyrht, archbishop in Eoforwic, turned from Latin into English, 
that the unlearned might the more easily understand it. 

* Epist. Ale. ad Carol. August, ap. Malmesbury de Gest. 
PP. Angl. Script, post Bedam, f. 153. 

^ Thirty-six years. (Malmesb. ut supra,) Simeon of Durham 
and Stubbs say thirty-two years. There is little or no doubt that 
Egbert died in 766. 
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a threefold division of tythes. From the first article 
in this collection, it appears that considerable pro- 
gress had been already made in the settlement of a 
parochial clergy, but that popular eagerness for so 
great a benefit had outrun a sufficient provision for 
public worship.^ Arrangements were probably made, 
in many cases, for appropriating a rural priest before 
a church was ready for his ministrations. Bishops 
might seem to have encouraged such arrangements, 
by surrendering their own portion of tythes. In 
Egbert's fifth Excerpt, accordingly, no mention is 
made of this portion. Clergymen are enjoined to 
expend one portion upon ornaments for their 
churches, another upon the poor and upon hospi- 
tality ;* the third was to be their own.' This in- 
junction, however, is obviously destitute of legal autho- 
rity: at the most, it can only rank among recom- 
mendations in episcopal charges. Egbert's object 
was to lay before his clergy a code of instructions 
for their government, chiefly selected from foreign 
canonists,* and binding, as he thought, upon their 

1 " Let every priest build his own church with all diligence, 
and preserve the relics of the saints, watching over them by night, 
and performing divine oflfices.*' — Johnson^s TransL sub ann. 740. 

* Clergymen were, in fact, the innkeepers, as one may say, of 
those ancient times. Hence the 25th Excerpt stands thus in 
Johnson : <' That bishops and priests have an house for the enter- 
tainment of strangers not far from the church." 

3 Johnson is inclined to question whether this Excerpt may 
not be more modern than Egbert. 

* That foreign books were not only used, but also very loosely, 
appears plainly from the following Excerpt, the 7th : — " That all 
priests pray assiduously for the life and empire of our lord the 
emperor, and for the health of his sons and daughters." This is 
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consciences ; domestic legislation^ therefore^ he natu- 
rally overlooked. 

In Egbert's episcopal city was born Flaccus Al- 
binus^ or Alcuin/ This eminent genius^ illustrious 
eventually above all contemporary European scholars, 
received from the archbishop even personal instruc- 

evideDtly a mere transcript from some book written abroad, without 
even the trouble taken of adaptation for domestic use. Many of 
the latter Excerpts are prefaced by a mention of the quarters which 
have supplied them. This is not the case, however, with that pre- 
scribing the threefold division of tythes ; but probably Egbert had 
in his eye the fifth canon of the first Council of Orleans, holden in 
511, which provides: '' De oblationibus, vel agris, quos dominus 
noster rex ecclesiis suo munere conferre dignatus est, vel adhuc non 
habentibus Deo inspirante contulerit, ipsorum agrorum vel cleri- 
corum immunitate concessd, id esse justissimum definimus, ut in 
reparationibus eccclesiarum, alimoniis sacerdotum, et pauperum, 
vel redemptionibus captivorum, quicquid Deus in fructibus dare 
dignatus fuerit, expendatur." (Labb. et Coss. iv. col. 1405.) It 
is, however, worthy of remark, that the Fathers at Orleans were very 
far from contemplating any such abuses as have pauperised and 
demoralised so extensively the lower classes of modern England. 
Their sixteenth canon stands thus : ** Episcopus pauperibus, vel 
infirmis, qui debilitate faciente non possunt suis manibus lahorare^ 
victum et vestitum in quantum possibilitas habuerit, largiatur." 
(/&. col. 1407.) Such, therefore, as would use the tripartite system 
to confiscate the generally slender maintenances of clergymen, for 
the payment of their own able-bodied servants, must not seek 
authority from the Council of Orleans. Such persons also may 
fairly be referred to the thirty-seventh canon of the first book of 
Egbert^s Penitential. (Wilkin s, i. 123.) From this it might 
seem, that people paid every tenth sceat (about equal to a groat), 
at Easter for religious purposes. A revival of this practice would 
probably answer all the calls for which a certain class of anti- 
quaries would fain make provision from predial tythes alone. 

1 '' Vos fragiles infantiee meee annos materno fovistis affectu.'' 
— Alcuin, Epist. ad Fratres Eboracenses, Acta SS, Ord. Bene- 
dict, iv. 163. 

H 
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tion ; and he was left by him, when dying, in charge 
of his library.^ Another trust, at least equally honour- 
able and useful, devolved upon him, in the direction 
of Egbert's school. The learned and princely metro- 
politan of Northumbria was thus no less fortunate than 
Benedict Biscop, in meeting with a Bede. He, too, 
has the glory of enabling a brilliant luminary to shed 
extensively some humanising rays over a period of 
grossness and illiteracy. The fame of Alcuin re- 
sounded on every side ; and students, however distant, 
eagerly sought in York that instruction which no 
other master could supply. His labours, however, 
were unexpectedly transferred from the ancient city 
for which they had gained so much celebrity. He 
had gone to Rome, a suitor for the pall, desired as 
usual by Eanbald, formerly his pupil, now promoted 
to the see of York. In his way homeward, passing 
through Parma, he saw Charlemain, and that en- 
lightened prince immediately became anxious to re- 
tain him. The learned Anglo-Saxon, won by a 
desire so flattering, promised to return, if the king of 
his native land, and his friend, Eanbald, wouM admit 
of his departure. Their permissions gained, Alcuin 
reappeared before the Prankish conqueror. In that 
wonder of his day, as in Xenophon, Caesar, and our 

^ ^^ Laus et gloria Deo, qui dies meos in prosperitate bonci 
conservavit, ut in exaltatione filii mei carissimi gauderem, qui 
laboraret vice me^ in ecclesill, ubi ego nutritus et educatus fueram, 
et preeesset thesauris sapientiee, in quibus me magister meus dilectus 
Egbertus archiepiscopus heeredem reliquit." — Epist. Alcuini ad 
Eamhald. Archiep, Ebor. apud Malmesbury, deGest. RR. Angl. 
Script, post Bedam, f. 12. See also Acta SS. Ord. Benedict, ut 
supra. 
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own immortal Alfred, the glare of splendid military 
talents was tempered by the mild lustre of literary 
taste. Charlemain, accordingly, had no sooner se- 
cured the services of Alcuin, than he sought profit 
from them personally. The potent and victorious 
chief astonished his rude and imperious officers, by 
becoming an attentive pupil : listening also to Al- 
cuin's judicious counsel, he rendered monastic found- 
ations, under his control, efficient schools for disse- 
minating useful knowledge. Thus, all his extensive 
territories felt most beneficially the peacefiil influence 
of a foreign scholar. Charlemain gratefully acknow- 
ledged, in grants of conventual dignities, the services 
thus rendered to his people and himself. But Alcuin 
pined for home : his humble spirit merely sighed for 
pious exercises and learned labours, which he would 
fain have plied amid scenes femiliar to his youdifiil 
eye. At length he was allowed the pleasure of rer 
visiting his native isle, to negociate a treaty between 
Charlemain and the Mercian Offa. The justly-cele- 
brated Frank urged repeatedly his quick return; 
Alcuin, however, was no less eager to remain, and 
three years elapsed before he crossed again the sea, 
to hve in splendour, yet in exile. Never afterwards 
could he gain permission to behold his beloved 
country: Charlemain even felt impatiently his ab- 
sence from the court. At last he was gratified by an 
imwilling license of retirement to his abbey of St. 
Martin, at Tours, where soon assembled, from every 
quarter, but especially from England, a crowd of 
students.* On the termination of his religious and 

1 Acta SS. Ord. Benedict, iv. 169, 179. 
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industrious career, he had attained the summit of 
literary fame.^ The far more extended information 
of later times has, it is true, rendered his works 
valuable only as evidences and monuments. Long after 
his own day, however, Alcuin's name shone with a 
lustre that knew no eclipse, and which it could justly 
challenge. Nor ought it ever to be forgotten, that 
his powerful talents, directed to every known branch 
of learning, his imwearied industry, his holy piety, 
dispelled importantly the intellectual darkness of a 
barbarous age. 

A zealous missionary, bom at Crediton, in Devon- 
shire, acknowledged his intellectual obligations to 
Rome, by an active and unusual assertion of the 
papal supremacy. This eminent ecclesiastic, ori- 
ginally named Winifrid, received a monastic education 
in his own coimtry. When more than thirty, a noble 
impulse of piety led him to emulate his countryman, 
Willibrord, in preaching the Gospel among the con- 
tinental pagans.* Considerable success having waited 
on his labours in Batavia, he sought allowably the 
favourite recreation of a pilgrimage to Rome. He 
was greeted there with most gratifying applause, and 
sent back to the scenes of his former useftdness with 



^ Alcuin died in 804, at Tours. Hence it is not likely that he 
should have been the disciple of Bede, deceased in 735, as it has 
been sometimes said that he was. — Cave, Hist, Lit. 496. 

* Bed. v. 11. p. 407. Willibrord, after several enterprising 
journeys with his brother missionaries, returned into Friesland, 
where his preaching had already been very successful, in 693. He 
was consecrated afterwards to the see of Utrecht, and he died 
among the Batavians advanced in age. — Mosheim, Cent, 7. ch. i. 
vol. ii. p. 155. 
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recommendatory letters from the pope. In a subse- 
quent visit to the pontifical city, he found his vanity 
further tempted, being consecrated bishop of the Ger- 
mans, and distinguished by the name of Boniface.* 
Afterwards he was complimented by the pall, and 
appointed papal legate. In filling this latter ofiSce he 
displayed all his wonted ardour and activity, even 
going so far as to procure a synodical submission of 
Germany to the papal see — an unexpected return 
for their flattering civihties, highly delightful to the 
Romans.* 

Boniface now seems to have become bent upon 
lowering the tone of his native country's independ- 
ence, by winning it over to a siijiilar submission. 
He was a personal friend of Cuthbert, archbishop of 



1 Boniface passed over into Friesland in 715. He was conse- 
crated bishop by Gregory II. in 723, and made archbishop in 738. 
In his old age he returned to Friesland, being desirous of ending 
his days amid a people now relapsing, yet endeared to him by early 
success. He was, however, murdered there by the barbarous inha- 
bitants in 755. He has been canonised, and commonly designated 
as the Apostle of Germany, His archiepiscopal see was Mentz. — 
MosHEiM, Cent. 8. ch. i. vol. ii. p. 206. Cave, Hist. Lit. 481. 

^ ** Decrevimus autem in nostro synodali conventu, et confessi 
sumus fidem catholicam, et unitatem, et subjectionem RomantB 
ecclesi€ey fine tenus vitee nostree velle servare Sancto Petro, et 
vicario ejus velle subjid, synodum per omnes annos congregare, 
metropolitanos pallia ab illsL sede queerere, et per omnia preecepta 
Petri canonicd sequi desiderare, ut inter oves sibi commendatas 
numeremur. Et isti confessioni universi consensimus, et sub- 
scripsimus, et ad corpus S. Petri, principis apostolorum direximus; 
quod gratulando clerus et pontifex Romanus suscepit." — Epist. 
Bonifaciiy Archiep. Mogunt. ad Cuthh, Archiep. Cantuar. Spel- 
MAN, Cone, i. 237. Wilk. i, 91. Labb. et Coss. Cone. vi. 
col. 1544. 
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of the offices of baptism^ and the mass ^ for the sake 
of explaining these forms vernacularly.^ At that 
period, Latin probably was far from unintelligible, 
even among the populace in southern Europe ; but 
all of Teutonic origin, unless travelled or highly edu- 
cated, must have been utterly unable to receive from 
it any accurate impression. Thus, it could hardly 
fail of being deplored by serious and intelligent ob- 
servers, that ignorant persons, even among the clergy, 
evidently regarded religious offices rather as powerful 
charms, than as a reasonable service. It is lament- 
able, upon many accounts, that experience here was 
not allowed its natural operation in freeing northern 
Europe from the pernicious absurdity of a foreign 
ritual. It was a price rather dear, even for such 
solid advantages of information and refinement, as 
naturally flowed from constant intercourse with the 
ancient capital : it was an extravagant compensation 
for amusing rambles over Italy, under the sancti- 
monious guise of pilgrimages* 

Another conspicuous evil of Anglo-Saxon defer- 
ence for papal authority, was the liability to abuse by 
artful men, inseparable from such a principle. Crafty 
spirits, though foremost in spurning alien interference 
when hostile to their own selfishness, would eagerly 
use it under any temporary difficulty. To such a 
poKtician thus embarrassed, England owes the first 
public encouragement of papal assumptions. Offa, 
king of the Mercians, won an arduous way to supe- 
riority over every domestic impediment and neigh- 

^ Can. Cone. Cloves, 10. Spelm. i. 248. Wilk. i. 96. 
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bouring power, through a remorseless career of san- 
guinary wars and crimes. Among his victims was 
the king of Kent, who perished in battle amidst a 
frightftd carnage.^ This decisive victory, however, 
failed of satisfying Offa: his vindictive spirit now 
fastened upon Lambert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had negotiated for assistance from abroad, while 
his unfortunate sovereign was preparing for the fatal 
conflict : * nor could he rest without making the 
offending prelate feel the bitterness of his resentment. 
He determined upon curtailmg importantly that 
extensive jurisdiction which Lambert and his prede- 
cessors had hitherto enjoyed, by establishing an arch- 
bishopric at Lichfield, in his own dominions : but 
such arrangements demand an acquiescence, often 
baffling very powerful sovereigns. Hence Offa turned 
his eyes to Italy, shrewdly calculating that recog- 
nition there would prove effective nearer home. He 
was duly mindfiil to give his application pecuniary 
weight;* and he thus established a precedent for 

1 Vita Offa Secundi. Matt. Paris. * Ed. Watts. Lond. 
1639, p. 16. 

^ *' Ante contracta foedera, promiserat idem Lambertus Karolo, 
quod si hostiliter ingressurus Britanniam adveniret, liberum in 
archiepiscopatum suum introitum inveniret, favorem et adjuto- 
rium."— /i. 21. 

^ '' Misit igitur ad Papam Adrianum hinc preesidentem, cui 
rex Offa, fiierat propter suam supereminentem sanctitatem ami- 
cissimus, nuncios discretos et facundos, honore atque favore con- 
dignos, insuper donativis conferendis prcemunitos. Noverat enim 
Rex desUeria Romanorum." (lb.) *' Simul regnum Merciorum 
archiepi^copatu insignire afiectans, epistolis ad Adrianum Papam, 
et fortassis muneribus egit, ut pallio licetfeldensem episcopum, 
contra morem veterum efferret." — Malmesb. de Gest. PP. Script, 
post Bedam, f. 113. 
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stamping that mercenary character upon Rome^ which 
Englishmen reprobated as her conspicuous infamy^ 
even under the blindest period of their subserviency.^ 
The recognition sought in a manner so discerning 
was not refused, a paU arriving, testifying papal ap- 
probation of Offa's wish to seat a metropolitan at 
Lichfield. * 

From the vengeance of this imperious Mercian 
arose another injurious innovation upon English 
polity. Since the days of Augustine, no agent bear- 
ing a papal commission had ever set his foot on 
British ground;* but under a recent exigency, do- 
mestic approbation had been sought through Roman 
influence. Two legates soon appeared to improve 
the opening thus afforded by a selfish and short- 
sighted pohcy. Whether these Italians, Gregory, 
bishop of Ostia, and Theophylact, bishop of Todi, 
were invited expressly by Ofia, is not known ; he 
received them, however, most courteously,* and they 



1 '^ Dat& pecunii infinite, a sede Apostolic^, qua nuUi deest 
pecuniam largienti, licentiam impetravit" (Matt. Pab. HisL 
AngL p. 155.) '* Ut quid ad nos se extendit Romanorum tn- 
sutiata cupiditas?'* {lb, 278.) Matthew Paris affords many 
similar passages. 

2 '* Rex vester preecellentissimus Offa, suis literis testatus est, 
ut in id omnium yeatrum una voluntas et unanima esset petitio, 
vel propter vastitatem terrarum vestrarum, et extensionem regni 
vestri, nee non et aliis quam plurimis causis et utilitatibus. Pro 
his proecipu^ causis honorem Pallii Merciohim episcopo Dominus 
Adrianua Apostolicus direxit.'' — Epist, LeonU IIL Papa ad Ke- 
nulphum Regem, AngL Sacr. i. 460. 

' ProcBtnium ad Adrianum Papam I. Cane. Calchuth* Sfelm. 
i. 293. WiLK. i. 146. 

* " Cum ingenti gaudio suscepit.'* — /&. 292. 
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travelled over Ei^land as accredited agents of the 
papal see. Their mission led to a solemn ratification 
of the Mercian ecclesiastical arrangements. A council 
was holden at Calcuith/ in the presence of these 
foreigners, and there Lambert was driven to acqui- 
esce under the mutilation of his archiepiscopal dig- 
nity/ Lichfield being placed over all the Mercian 
suffragans of Canterbury.' The legates also pro- 
duced a body of canons, to which the council gave 
assent. It thus yielded a solemn affirmation to the 
faith professed in the first six general councils, 
condemned various heathen practices, and regulated 
several points of ecclesiastical discipline. From one 
of these canons it appears, that although tythes were 
customarily paid, yet such payment was popularly 
considered a discharge fi-om alms-giving. The legates 
reprobate this view, enjoining men to surrender not 
only God's tenth, but also to seek his blessing by 

* " Challock, or Chalk, in Kent." — Dr. Ingram's Index to 
the Sax. Chr, The Saxon Chronicle writes this place dale- 
hythey and places the council in 785. There is, however, some 
difference of opinion both as to place and date. Spelman's date 
is 787. 

2 " Jambertus in synodo litigiosal quce apud Chealchite cele- 
brata est, non modicam suaj parochies perdidit portionem." — 
Gervas. AcU pp. Cantuar. X. Script, col. 1641. 

^ '' Quorum heec fuerunt nomina, Denebertus, Wigomensis 
episcopus, Werenbertus, Legecestrensis episcopus, Edulphus, Sid- 
nacestrensis, WlphearduSy Herefordensis ; et episcopi Orientalium 
Anglorum, Alheardus, Elmanensis, Tidfrid, Dommucensis." — 
(Malmesb. de Gest. RR. Script, post Bedam, f. 15.) After 
Offa's death, Canterbury recovered her ancient jurisdiction, lich- 
Beld having been complimented by no more than a single pall. 
Her archiepiscopal honours ended about the year 800. ( Wh artok . 
Angl. Sacr. i. 430.) See also Bampton Lectures, p. 175. 
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charitable gifts out of the nine portions remaining for 
themselves.^ 

When Ojffa felt his agitated and guilty life wear- 
ing fest away, he beeame, as is common with such 
men, a superstitious devotee. Some remains of mor- 
tality, discovered miraculously, as it was said, at 
Verulam,* were pronounced the relics of Alban, the 
British proto - martyr, and a splendid abbey was 
founded to receive them. Not contented with this 
royal display of penitence, Offa visited Rome, a suitor 
for papal approbation upon his extraordinary muni- 
ficence. Being fully gratified, he settled upon the 
English college at Rome a penny from every family, 
not absolutely destitute, within his dominions, ex- 
cepting tenants under his abbey of St. Alban's. * 
From this donation arose the payment of Rome-scot, 
or the Rome -penny, afterwards called Peter -pence, 
which continued to be remitted, with occasional in- 
terruptions, to the papal treasury, until the Re- 
formation. 

But although in Offa's days the national dignity 
was first impaired by a request of papal recognition 
for English acts, yet his reign exhibited Italian in- 
fluence under a most signal and mortifying defeat. 
A policy deep, indeed, but fatal and infamous, was 
threatening to paganise the Church of Rome. She 

* Cone. Calc, can, 17. Spelm. i. 298. , Wilk. i. 150. 

« Matt. Par. Vita Offce II. p. 26. 

3 lb. 29. Offa has been said to have followed here the 
liberality of Ina, who is the reported grantor of the same contri- 
bution from Wessex; but there is no sufficient authority for Ina's 
grant. — Inett. i. 220. 
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had gloriously ridden superior to all the storms of 
oriental heresy ; but seduction from the east had 
been found irresistible, when inviting to defile her 
purity by a base alliance with Gentile superstition. 
This glaring departure from Scriptural authority, 
drew such reproaches from Israelitish and Maho- 
metan revilers, as galled severely, because their sea- 
soning was unpalatable truth. Stung by this just 
pimgency of rebuke, the imperial court of Constan- 
tinople ordered images to be removed from churches. 
It was a wise provision against a temptation found an 
overmatch for unwary Christians ; but it was un- 
worthily requited by the loss of Italy. The Roman 
bishop, pandering to their inveterate affection for 
heathen vanities, encouraged his flock in raising the 
standard of rebellion. Thus he sowed the seeds that 
eventually ripened in the sovereignty of his see. ^ 
This dexterous patronage of a fascinating worship 



1 " Turn vero Leo tertius imperator, cum aperte invehi in 
pontificem (Greg. II.) non posset, edictum proponit, ut. omnes 
qui sub imperio Romano essent, sanctorum omnium, martyrum, 
et angelorum statuas atque imagines e templis abraderent, et aufer- 
rent, toliendee, ut ipse dicebat, idololatriee caus& : qui vero secus 
fecisset, eum se pro hoste publico habiturum. Gregorius autem 
tan^ impietati non modo non obtemperat, verum etiam omnes 
catholicos admonet ne in tantum errorem timore vel edicto princi- 
pis ullo modo dilabantur. Qak cohortatione adeo cert^ animati 
sunt Italiee populi, ut paulum abfuerit, quin sibi alium imperatorem 
deligerent. Quo minus autem id fieret, autoritate sui obstare 
Gregorius annixus est. Ravennee tamen tanta seditio orta est, 
cum alii imperatori, alii pontifici obtemperandum dicerent, ut in 
ipso tumultu Paulus faexarchus cum filio occideretur." — Platika 
de Vit PP. 87. 
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was confirmed at Nice, under an artful empress, with 
a minor son, by S3niodical authority. Pope Adrian 
now fain would have won western acquiescence in 
Italian degeneracy, by transmitting the decrees of 
this popular synod to Charlemain. The Frankish 
conqueror communicated them to Offa, by whom 
they were laid before the Anglo-Saxon clergy : that 
body pondered them with strong surprise and rising 
indignation. It is true that England had long sought 
pleasure and improvement from intercourse with 
Rome : she had also looked upon the papacy with 
filial deference ; nor was she any stranger to imita*- 
tive arts m omamentmg churches. No habit or 
authority was however powerful enough to make her 
invest vrith a sacred character any of those heathen 
superstitions that she saw with pain yet chnging 
tenaciously to her ignorant population. The papal 
comi; was now therefore placed under cover of a 
ceremonious reserve : English ecclesiastics afiected 
'to overlook its connection with the second Council of 
Nice : they treated this assembly as merely oriental^ 
and hence made no scruple of pronouncing its de- 
crees a grievous disgrace to Christianity, the worship 
of images being th($t which God's church altogether 
execrates. As this language must have sounded in 
Roman ears very much Uke an ironical attack, and 
was in fact no less than an open defiance of papal, 
authority, the Anglo-Saxon divines anxiously desired 
an advocate, whose powerful pen might repress the 
rising displeasure of their Italian friends. Alcuin, 
the most illustrious of contemporary scholars, under* 
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took this delicate task^ and his execution of it excited 
unquaUfied admiration.^ The work produced by him 
has not been preserved with his venerated name, but 
it can hardly be any other than the celebrated Caro-- 
line Books. These were prepared as an authentic 
declaration of Charlemain's opinions and policy upon 
the worship of images, and they are among the most 
valuable monuments that time has spared. 

All worship of images is represented in these 
important hooks as an insidious relic of paganism,* 
identical even in origin, heathen images at first being 
merely commemorative, but eventually adored by 
popular superstition.* Iconolatry among Christians 
is accordingly treated as a Satanic* device, by which 

1 For authorities, see Bampton Lectures, p. 170. The evidence 
of England's rejection of the deutero-Nicene decrees is so decisive, 
and confirmed so completely by the Caroline Books, that it is 
needless to examine some tales, once current, about Egwin, bishop 
of Worcester, and a council, said to have been holden in London 
early in the eighth century, for the establishment of image- worship. 
Particulars may be seen in Inett. i. p. 145. 

^ '' Imaginum usus, qui a gentilium traditionibus inolevit.*' — 
Opus. Illustriss. Car, Mag. 1549. p. 253. 

3 '' Simulacrorum itaque usus exortus est, cum ex desiderio 
mortuorum quorum] ibet virorum fortium, aut regum, aut qua- 
rundam urbium conditorum, aut quarumlibet artium inventorum 
imagines vel eiEgies ab his qui eos dilexerant conderentur, ut pos- 
terorum vel dilectorum dolor haberet aliquod de imaginum con- 
templatione remedium : sed paulatim hunc errorem persuadentibus 
deemonibus ita in posteros inrepsisse, ut quos xlli pro solel nominis 
memori^ pingendos censuerant, successores deos existimarent atque 
colerent, et in his sibi deemones sacrificare inlectos quosq ; miseros 
percenserent." — lb, 58 1 ./ 

4 '' Omnium malorum suasor, et e contrario omnium bonorum 
dissuasor, idcirco homines persuasit creaturas colere, ut eos a 
Creatore averteret." — lb, 392. 
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triumphs gained in open field are likely to be lost 
within the city walls/ It is also directly charged 
with novelty,* and attempts to shelter it under Mo- 
saical commands, for sculptured cherubim and the 
brazen serpent are sufficiently exposed : ' nor are 
various nice distinctions overlooked, by which dis- 
cerning advocates fain would obviate objections.* No 
use indeed whatever is conceded to images, or pic- 
tures, in religious worship, beyond mere ornament 
and commemoration : hence the lighting of tapers, or 
the burning of incense before them, honours paid to 

^ *' Sollicit^ ergo preecayendum est, et summa industria pro- 
curandum, ne dum quidam nostrorum quasdam res ultra quam 
ordo exposcit sublimare adfectant, vetustissiroi illius et cariosi 
erroris redivivi illis cineres convalescant, et victoriam quam in 
campo adept! sunt, intra urbis msenia perdant/' — Opus. Illustriss, 
Car. Mag. 1549. p. 583. 

2 " Majores eorum qui eas non adorav^re." — {lb. 277.) " Quee 
non ad adorandum ab antiquis positee fuerant" — lb. 610. 

3 '* Quantum ita sint absurditatis, quanteeque dementiee illi 
qui his sacratissimis, et summo honore dignis rebus, preecipiente 
Domino, a legislatore conditis, imagines eequiperare conantes, ilia- 
rum adorationem bis exemplis stabilire moliuntur, nee ferrea vox 
explicare, nee nostri sensus existimatio poterit indagare." — (76.91.) 
*' Nam dum eeneus serpens, preecipiente Domino, a Moyse con- 
ditus, et in sublimi fuerit, non ut adoraretur positus, sed ut ad 
tempus ignitorum serpentium virosis obsisteret morsibus, fals^ spei 
ludificatione deluduntur, qui ita se manufactarum imaginum in- 
spectione sanandos arbitrantur." — lb. 114. 

^ '^ Non sunt imagines cruci eequiperandee, non adorandee, 
non colendee." — {lb. 248.) *^ Isti autem quasdem res insensatas 
adorandas, sive colendas esse absurdissim^ deliberatione per- 
censeant'' — {lb. 360.) '' Aliud namque est faominem salutationis 
officio, et humanitatis obsequio adorando salutare, aliud picturam 
diversoTum colorum fucis conpaginatam, sine gressu, sine voce, vel 
ceeteris sensibus, nescio quo cultu adorare." — {lb. 67.) ** Nee 
tenuiter quidem adorare." — lb. 68. 
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them by a kiss^ or a salutation of any kind^ are all 
condemned as unauthorised and superstitious : ^ their 
utility, however, as monuments and decorations, is 
fully admitted. Former imperial orders, accordingly, 
to remove and destroy them are pointedly reprobated. 
But although the Caroline Booksy in their general 
tenor, are highly favourable to Protestant views of 
theology, Romanists may gather from them several 
useful testimonies. Their author's evident anxiety 
to spare the feelings of his Roman friends, keeps him 
studiously from collision with any but Oriental names. 
Allusion to the papal see is very rare, but always, 

^ '* Heec preeterea et hujusmodi superstitiones quas se quidam 
putant ob amor em Dei facere ; sicut hi qui ob sanctorum amorem 
imaginibus luminaria accendunt." {Opus. Illustriss. Car. Mag, 
1549. p. 117.) *' Nunc mentis oculo soUicite intuendum est, 
quantum, in supra memoratarum imaginum abolitione vel venera- 
tione, filium error k parentum errore dissentiat Illi eas mancipa- 
v^re crepitantibus ignibus : isti honorant odoriferis thymiamatibus/' 
(lb. 281.) " senior et adoro imagines. O mira confessio epis- 
copi !" (Jb. 329.) " Imagines, quee rationis expertes sunt, nee 
salutatione nee adoratione dignee." (76. 228.) These passages 
are inconsistent with Dr. Lingard's representation, an echo of 
Baronius {Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. Fr. Transl. 
p. 351.), that the execration of England on receiving the deutero- 
Nicene decrees arose from the mistranslation of a sentence uttered 
by Constantine, bishop of Cyprus, which makes him say that he 
adored images as he did the Trinity. That he was so understood 
in the West is evident from the Caroline Books (p. 382); and, most 
probably, this exaggerated view of his meaning tended to increase 
the execration so embarrassing to well-informed Romanists. But 
it is evident, sufficiently from our ancient chroniclers, and abund- 
antly from the Caroline Books, that no single sentiment aroused 
Anglo-Saxon abhorrence. The truth is, that in Britain, Gaul, 
and Germany, pictures and images were then looked upon merely 
as church-furniture ; hence no more fit for religious notice of any 
kind than a bench or a door. — See Collier, EccL Hist. i. 141. 
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when occurring, profoundly respectful.^ To relics, 
and apparently to the cross, outward acts of vene- 
ration are allowed, under alleged sanction from anti- 
quity ; ^ this concession, however, is inconsistent with 
principles advanced elsewhere, forbidding all adora- 
tion of senseless things.* Prayers, masses, and alms- 
giving for the dead, are also maintained ; and the 
intercession of saints is represented as important.* 
Still, it does not appear that the author thought 
omniscience to reside any where but in the Godhead : 
he renders, therefore, very slender service to the prin- 
ciple of invoking departed spirits. His work, indeed. 



^ '" Sancta Romana Ecclesia ceeteris Ecclesiis k Domino prae- 
lata." {OpiLs, Illustriss, Car. Mag. 50.) " Sicut igitur caeteris 
discipulis apostoli, et apostolis omnibus Petrus eminet : ita nimirum 
cceteris sedibus apostolicce, et apostolicis Romana eminere dinos- 
citur."— 76. 5i. 

2 '' Honor itaque dign^ sanctorum corporibus, reliquiis sive 
basilicis, exhibetur, et omnipotenti Deo et Sanctis ejus manet 
acceptus/' {lb, 378.) '' Restat ut nos sanctos in eorum cor- 
poribus, vel potius reliquiis corporum, seu etiam vestimentis vene- 
remur, juxta antiquorum patrum traditionem." (76.381.) From 
the whole of the twenty-seventh chapter in the second book, it 
seems reasonable to infer, that in the author *8 time some sort of 
outward veneration was paid to the cross, and that he approved it. 
He does not, however, expressly say so, nor from his rhetoric and 
mysticism can it be affirmed certainly that he meant so. 

3 *' Res insensatas contra divinarum scripturarum instituta 
adorare." — Ih, 340. 

4 *' Saluberrimus namque k Sanctis patribus Ecclesiis traditus 
usus est pro defunctorum spiritibus Dominum deprecari." (76. 
278.) '* Nos nostris quietem exposcimus per missarum solennia. 
Nos nostris secundum ecclesiasticum usum per orationum et elee- 
mosynarum instantiam deposcimus veniam." (lb, 279.) '' Re- 
vertantur ad Dominum, et per sanctorum intercessionem ab eo 
sanitatem se accepturos credant." — lb, 117. 
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is chiefly valuable as a decisive testimony upon one 
important question, as a record of contemporary 
theological principles, and as an evidence that the 
passage was very gradual from primitiye simpKcity to 
a religion extensively destitute of Scriptural authen- 
tication. 

Another interesting monument of contemporary 
theological principles, is the Penitential of Egbert. 
From this work plainly appears, what is also evident 
from a canon enacted at Clovesboo, that penances 
were merely regarded as compeBsatory medicines for 
sins.^ Hence, from ecclesiastics was expected an 
accurate acquaintance with all the niceties of peni- 
tential disciphne, as an indispensable professional 
qualification. Egbert's provision for supplying his 
illiterate clergy with this information, prescribes peni- 
tential medicine for many cases most grossly obscene. 
Such loathsome pictures reveal a depraved, brutish 
age ; and they could hardly fall under clerical scru- 
tiny without communicating or confirming a taint of 
impurity. This compilation also reminds us of bar- 
barous times, in the insecurity of life and liability to 
personal outrage which it strikingly displays : it is 
however plain, that ecclesiastical authorities were 

^ *^ Haw can he preach sownd faith, or give a knowledge of 
the word, or discreetly enjoin penance to others, who has not 
earnestly bent his mind to these studies ? Here you see for what 
purpose men in this age confessed their sins to the priest, viz. 
because he alone knew what penance was to be enjoined for 
every sort and degree of sin, not in order to obtain absolution. 
Petil's Collections, published with Theodore's Penitential^ are full 
of proof as to this point." — Johnson's Collection. Canons at 
Cloveshoo^ 747. 
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anxious to stem this torrent of violence. The Peni- 
tential provides penance even for justifiable homi- 
cide/ and for false oaths ignorantly taken ; * but the 
murder of a priest or monk is more severely visited 
than that of another man.' Such a protection for 
the clerical order was not perhaps unfair^ when its 
members were the only persons of superior condition 
likely to be found unarmed. Upon the whole^ this 
system of clerical police is but imperfectly calculated 
for benefitting public morals^ because opportunities 
are afforded for mitigating the rigour of fasting by 
psalm-singing and alms-giving.^ This latter substi- 
tute was naturally very acceptable to wealthy sinners, 
and such, accordingly, seem even to have given alms 
in advance as it were of some projected iniquity.^ 



* " //"a man slay another in a public fight, or from necessity y 
where he is defending his lord's property, let himfast forty nights.** 
JoHN«OK*s Collection, b. i. can. 24. Wilkins, L 120. — Author* s 
MS. TransL 

^ ** He who is led on to an oath, and knows nothing therein but 
right, and he so swears with the other men, and afterwards knows 
that it wizs false, let him fast three lawful fasts." — lb. can. 34. 
WiLK. i. 122. 

3 ** Whatever man slays a priest or a monk, that is the bishop* s 
decision, whether he give up weapons and go into a monastery, or 
he fast seven winters. — lb. can. 23. Wilk. i. 120. 

^ '* il man should do penance for capital sins a year or two on 
bread and water ; and for less sins a week or a month. But this 
is with some men a very difficult thing and painful ; wherefore 
we will teach with what things he may redeem it who cannot 
keep this fast : that is, he shall with psalm-singing and tvith 
alms-deeds, make satisfaction a very long space.** — lb. can. 2. 
Wilk. i. 115. 

^ *' Let not alms be given according to the new-invented con- 
ceit ofmen*s own will, grown into a custom, dangerous to many. 
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Of religious peculiarities incidentally discovered 
in Egbert's Penitential, no one is more striking than 
Anglo-Saxon reception of that compromise with 
Jewish prejudices which apostolical authority esta- 
blished early in the Christian era. Our forefathers 
lyere enjoined a rigorous abstinence from blood, and 
from things strangled:^ nor did they disregard Le- 
vitical distinctions between the clean and unclean 
among animals.^ They seem to have been taught, 

for the making an abatement or commutation of the satisfactory 
fastings and other expiatory works enjoined to a man by a priest 
of God, Monsieur Petit observes, that this canon does not con- 
demn the practice of giving alms by way of penance, with a purpose 
of leaving sin, but giving them in hopes to purchase license to sin." 
— Johnson, ut supra. 

^ Acts, XV. 29. This text is cited in the thirty-eighth canon as 
a reason for the remarkable prohibitions occurring in that canon, 
and in some of those connected with it. In these, fish is allowed 
to be eaten, though met with dead, as being different from land 
animals. Honey might not be eaten if the bees killed in it remained 
a whole night. Fowls, and other animals suffocated in nets, were 
not to be eaten, even although a hawk should have bitten them. 
Domestic poultry that had drunk up human blood were not to 
be eaten until after an interval of three months. A man know- 
ingly eating blood in his food was to fast seven days; any one 
doing this ignorantly was to fast three days, olr sing the Psalter. 
Such provisions naturally made scrupulous persons uneasy when- 
ever they swallowed blood accidentally. Hence an assurance is 
g^ven that swallowing one's own blood in spittle incurs no danger. 
—Can. 40. Wilk. i. 124. 

^ Especially the weasel and the mouse were considered unclean. 
A layman giving to another even water in which one of these ani- 
mals had been drowned was to fast three nights ; a minster-man 
was to sing three hundred psalms. A large quantity of water in 
which one of these animals had been drowned was not to be used 
until sprinkled with holy water. Hare, however, it is expressly 
said, might be eaten (can. 38) ; and so, plainly, might swine's flesK 
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however, nothing decisive, in Egbert's time, upon the 
value to departed souls of services intended for their 
benefit by survivors ; it is expressly said, that fasting 
for such purposes is of uncertain efficacy : ^ a decla^ 
ration rendering it probable, that masses and alms- 
giving for the dead also occasioned hesitating specu- 
lation, it is plain, likewise, that modem Romish 
purgatorial doctrines were then only in their infancy 
at fiirthest. Men are enjoined to confession and 
penance, lest they should be consigned hereafter to 
eternal torments.^ A divine would hardly have used 
such language who believed in the suflSciency of 
confession alone upon earth, and the safety of de- 
ferring satisfaction for purgatory. 



(can. 40) ; yet, it might seem from can. 39, the pig was thought to 
labour under some sort of uncleanness. — Wilk. 123, 124. Levit. 
xi. 29. 

^ He whofasteth for a dead man, it is a consolation to himself, 
if it helpeth not the dead. God alone wot if his dead are ben£' 
fitted. — ^Johnson's Collection, can. 41. Wilk. i. 124. 

^ It is better to all men that they amend (heze) their sins here 
than that they should continue iri eternal torments. — B. ii can. 5. 
Wilk. i. 126. 
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The era between Theodore and Alcuin was that of 
Anglo-Saxon intellectual eminence. Modem times, 
drawing invidious comparisons, may charge it with 
ignorance and barbarism : it justly held a very dif- 
ferent estimation among contemporaries. The suc- 
cessive appearances of Aldhelm, Bede, Egbert, and 
Alcuin, bore ample testimony to admiring Europe, 
that the able monk of Tarsus, and Adrian, his no 
less gifted friend, had requited nobly their adopted 
country. The literary fame of ancient Eng^p,nd 
reached its height when Charlemain listened eagerly 
to Alcuin ; and some of the church's brightest lumi- 
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naries proudly owned him for a master.* He proved, 
however, the immediate precursor to a dark and 
stormy night of ignorance. In political institutions 
his native land soon attained, indeed, a maturity that 
he had never witnessed. No longer did unceasing 
struggles for ascendancy, among several petty princes, 
find only an occasional respite in the general acknow- 
ledgment of a bretwalda. The eighth and last bearer 
of that title,* Egbert, king of Wessex, contrived to 
render its prerogatives hereditary in his family, thus 
laying the foundations of a national monarchy. 
But England had already smarted under a ruinous 
coimterpoise to any domestic advantage. Anglo- 
Saxon cruelty and injustice to the British race were 
frightfully retahated by hordes of pirates, issuing firom 
their own ancestral home. A succession of Danish 
marauders, fired with hope of abundant booty, con- 
demned several generations to a constant sense of 
insecurity, and the fi-equent endurance of bitterest 
suffering. In a country so harassed, every peaceful 
art necessarily languished, especially hterature ; both 
fanaticism and cupidity directing the ferocious North- 
men to monasteries, where alone books were stored, 
and scholars found a home.* 

1 See Bampton Lectures^ 376, 377. 

^ Sax, Ckr. 88. Egbert's pre-eminence is there assigned to 
the year 827, when, by the conquest of Mercia, he became sove- 
reign, or chief of all England, south of the Humber. 

3 ** The cruelties exercised by Charlemain against the Pagan 
Saxons in Nordalbingia had aroused the resentment of their neigh- 
bours, and fellow-worshippers of Odin, in Jutland, and the isles of 
the Danish archipelago. Their wild spirit of adventure, and lust 
of plunder, were now wrought up to a pitch of frenzy by religious 
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A period of such absorbing public uneasiness can 
afford but few materials for ecclesiastical history^ 
though it is obviously favourable to the stealtliy pro- 
gress of religious corruptions. Earlier years of the 
ninth century are naturally identified in principles 
with a happier age. A council holden at Celychyth, 
in 816, under Wulfred, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
presence of Kemulf, king of Mercia, and his more 
distinguished laity, makes, however, a slight advance 
towards Roman innovation. It enjoins, on the con- 
secration of a church, that the saint in whose honour 
it was built should be commemorated on its walls :* 
but the canon is so obscurely worded as to render it 
uncertain whether a pictiure or an inscription was in- 
tended; probably the question was designedly left 
open for individual discretion. Even, however, if a 
picture were exclusively the object, it is enjoined in 
a spirit very different from that grovelling super- 
stition and arrogant intolerance which Nice lately 

faDaticism. Hence the ravages of the Northmen were directed 
with peculiar fury against the monasteries and churches in France 
and England, and against the priests of a religion rendered doubly 
hateful to them in consequence of the attempts made by the suc- 
cessors of Charlemain in the empire to force it upon them as a 
badge of national slavery." — Wheaton's History of the Northmen^ 
Lond. 1831. p. 146. 

^ ** Sen etiam prcecipimus unicuique episcopo, ut habeat de- 
pictum in pariete oratorii, aut in tabula, vel etiam in altaribus, 
quibus Sanctis sint utraque dedicata." {Syn. Ceiych. cap. 2. 
Spelm. i. 328. WiLK. i. 169.) Johnson thus renders thi» 
clause : '* And we charge every bishop, that he have it written 
pn the walls of the oratory, or in a table, or also on the altars^ to 
what saints both of them are dedicated." 
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Another canon ^ brings under observation a point 
in theological antiquities, little generally understood. 
Monachism has been for ages an immense organised 
association, marshalling and controlling certain orders 
of ecclesiastics and female recluses : it is natural to 
regard it under the same aspect from the first. Such 
a view is, however, inaccurate. • Many of the earlier 
monks and nuns were merely the stricter sort of reli- 
gious professors, identical, substantially, with similar 
devotees variously designated among Christians. For 
the reception of such ascetics opulent individuals 
often opened their houses, assuming themselves the 
character of abbot or abbess. These lay or secular 
monasteries* naturally offered considerable impedi- 
ments* to the exercise of ecclesiastical authority ; 
they were, besides, loudly taxed with immorality. 
Another objection to them were the claims of their 
superiors to immimities conferred ordinarily upon 
monastic foundations. Their enemies, accordingly, 
represented them as little better than receptacles of 
hypocritical profligacy, established by crafty proprie- 
tors, to escape from the liabilities of other men. 
Severe as were these representations, and no doubt 
often imjust, sufficient truth was in them to bring 

1 Syn, ap, Celych. can. 8. Spelm. i. 329. Wilk. i. 170. 

^ These monasteries are thus mentioned (Johnson's TransU) 
by the council of Cloveshoo, A.D. 747 : '^ It is necessary for 
bishops to go to the monasteries (if they can be called monasteries, 
which in these times cannot be in any wise reformed according to 
the model of Christianity, by reason of the violence of tyrannical 
covetousness,) which are, we know not how, possessed by secular 
men, not by divine law, but by presumptuous human invention." — 
Cone. Cloves, can. 5. Spelm. i. 247. Wilk. L 95. 
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discredit on the system : hence public opinion power- 
fully seconded arguments upon the necessity of sup- 
pressing religious establishments in private houses : 
monks and nuns, it was extensively admitted, ought 
hereafter to reside only in abodes inalienably devoted 
to them by fixed endowments, and regularly under 
ecclesiastical discipline. The S3niod of Celychyth 
provided for these objects, and thus laid the foimda- 
tion of that discord upon monastic questions which 
long agitated England. Among great numbers of 
ostentatious professors, charges of sanctimonious 
licentiousness could always be successfully retorted ; 
advocates for secular monasteries might also plausibly 
designate objections urged by their opponents as a 
mere veil for priestly ambition. Thus, when Italian 
monachism sought public favour, at a later period, it 
was encoimtered by inveterate habits of commenting 
invidiously on monastic pretensions.^ 

It may be collected also from one of these canons,* 



1 Inett, Hist Engl. -CA. i. 261. 

* " 5. That none of Scottish extract (de genere Scottorum) be 
permitted to usurp to himself the sacred ministry in any one's 
diocess ; nor let it be allowed to such an one to touch any thing 
which belongs to those of the holy order, nor to receive any thing 
from them in baptism, or in the celebration of the mass, or that 
they administer the eucharist to the people, because we are not 
certain how, or by whom, they were ordained. We know how 'tis 
enjoined in the canons, that no bishop or presbyter invade the 
parish {parochiam, t. e. diocess) of another without the bishop's 
consent. So much the rather should we refuse to receive the 
sacred ministrations from other nations, where there is no such 
order as that of metropolitans, nor any regard paid to other 
(orders,") Johnson's TransL Spelm. i. 329. Wilk. i. 170.) 
The last clause is obscure, standing thus: Cum quibus nullus 
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that ancient Britain had not yet lost her influence 
upon the people indebted so largely to her Christian 
zeal. Europe is often loosely viewed as under papal 
vassalage^ from the period of her conversion down to 
that of the Reformation. On a closer inspection^ how- 
ever, appear very early traces of the faithful, uncon- 
nected with Rome, in most western countries : in Eng- 
land, such professors assume a foremost rank among the 
national apostles. Nor, although depressed by a long 
course of unfavourable events, was the Romish party 
able to look upon them without jealousy, even after 
more than two centuries from Augustine's arrival. 
The synod of Celychyth, accordingly, strictly forbids 
any of the Scottish race to minister in England : 
uncertainty as to the ordination of such ministers is 
assigned a^ the reason for this prohibition, their 
native country being ^rithout metropolitans.^ This 
objection would wear the semblance of a reasonable 
precaution, had any opening been left at Celychyth 
for verifying the ministerial character of divines from 
Scotland ; but the prohibition is absolute, as if in- 
tended for crushing a rival party. Posterity may 
store it among evidences against Romish claims to 
antiquity and universality. 

It was fortunate for the progress of papal ascen- 



ordo metropolitaniSf nee honor aliis habeatur. Johnson reads 
metropolitanus, and supplies orders to explain the last word. 

^ '' It is well known there was no metropolitan in Scotland till 
after the middle of the fifteenth century, when St. Andrews was 
created into an archbishopric. Nay, their bishops had no distinct 
diocesses before the middle of the eleventh century.*' — Johnson, 
in loc. 
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dancy^ that England had scarcely taken the form of a 
single state before her sceptre devolved upon a sove- 
reign^ called into active life from a cloister^ and fitted 
only for one. Egbert's early prosperity was alloyed 
in his declining age by domestic disappointment : an 
elder son preceded him to the tomb/ and his later 
hopes were consequently centred in Ethelwulf, a 
younger child. One of this prince's instructors was 
Swithin, bishop of Winchester/ whose name is yet 
familiar to English tongues^ from its proverbial asso- 
ciation with rainy summers. By the generations 
immediately succeeding his own, the memory of this 
illustrious prelate was profoundly venerated : eagerly 
did sickly pilgrims crowd around his tomb, and im- 
plicitly did they rely upon leaving their maladies 
behind. This posthumous reputation evidences a 
high contemporary character ; but it is remarkable 
that admirers, even before the Norman conquest, 
vainly sought authentic particulars of S within's life : ^ 



1 Turner, Hist. AngL Sax, i. 486. note. On the authority of 
an ancient fragment preserved by Leland. Upon no other prin- 
ciple, indeed, is it easy to account for Ethelwulf s monastic edu- 
cation and habits. 

« RuDBORNE, Hist. Mag. Wint. AngL Sacr. i. 1 99. 

^ pe ne panbon on bocum hu f e bifceop leopobe on Hyyue pofiulbe Bsp. 
)wn >e he ^epenbe ico Cjufice. {Horn, in S. Switk. Brit. Mus, MSS. 
Cotton. Julius. K 7. f. 94.) We have not found in books how the 
bishop lived in this world ere that he departed to Christ. This 
omission of Swithin's contemporaries as to his biography, is thus 
blamed as a mark of their carelessness. D»t: pep \mp^A ^ymeleaf r \>e 
on lipe hme cu^on •)( hi nolbon apjuron hip peofic *] bfiohtaiun^e jnaxi ropeji- 
bum m^nn nm iSe hif inibi:e ne culSon. It was their carelessness who 
knew him in life, that they would not write his works and con*- 
versation for future men who knew not his excellence, {lb.) 
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his character of saintship is^ however^ sufficient at- 
testation that his tastes were monastic and Roman. 
Under such an instructor^ Ethelwulf^ a prince appa- 
rently of peaceful, inactive habits, and of moderate 
capacity, could hardly fail of imbibing a partiality 
for monachism and the papacy. So decidedly reli- 
gious, indeed, was his destination at one time, that, 
not contented with becoming a monk, he appears to 
have been also ordained sub-deacon :^ nay, it has 
been represented, that he was actually appointed to 
the see of Winchester.* This, however, wants con- 
firmation, though it is not unlikely that Egbert might 
have intended him for that see, during the lifetime of 
his elder brother : but that young man's premature 
decease raised Ethelwulf to higher prospects, though 
to such as were, probably, far less congenial to his 
natural disposition. Instead of the cloister or the 
mitre, he was urgently taxed for superior qualities, 
both as a statesman and a soldier. 

In such endowments he discovered all that defi- 



Again, Elfric ingenuously confesses that Swithin's known claims 
upon the veneration of posterity rested entirely upon his posthu- 
mous fame as a worker of miracles. Nu naof up hif hp cu% f pa f pa pe 
«Bji cpfBbon* butan p he paep beby/ij^eb s% hif bif ceop-f cole be pepcau J^oejie 
cyjican* "j opefi-pojihr f y^^an* o35 ^oet hip punbfia ^ef pucelobon hif j^r^^^^ 
mit Dobe. {lb. f. 95.) NoWj his life is not known to us, even as 
we ere saidy hut that he was buried at his bishop*s see, on the 
west of the church, and overwrought (enshrined) afterwards, when 
his wonders manifested his happiness tuith God, 

1 RuDBORNE, ut supra, 

2 Diceto speaks of Ethelwulf's episcopate as if he did not 
credit it. ** Hie in juventute, sicut legitur, fuit episcopus Win- 
toniee." (X Script, 450.) Bromton speaks positively. ** In 
primsev^ estate episcopus Wyatoniensis factus fuerat." — lb, 802. 
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ciency which was naturally to be expected from a 
peaceM sphit with an ecclesiastical education. Un- 
happily, this unfitness was more than ordinarily in- 
jurious to his native country. Nothing, however, 
could weaken the force of his religious impressions. 
An agitated reign, accordingly, made him anxious to 
secure the favour of heaven by a conspicuous display 
of piety. The most remarkable instance, perhaps, 
of this anxiety has been attributed to the advice of 
St. Swithin, and has been often represented as the 
charter under which England became legally subject 
to tythes.^ This interpretation, however, appearing 
hardly warranted by the document as now extant, 
has generally lost ground.* Ethelwulf seems, indeed. 



1 This view is, accordingly, adopted by Hume ; and from the 
popularity of his history passes, probably, among the generality of 
readers, as indisputable. Had he found, however, in ecclesiastical 
questions, a call for thought and inquiry, instead of an irresistible 
temptation to scoff and sneer, it is likely that he would have en- 
tertained a different opinion of Ethelwulf 's donation. Rudborne 
attributes this act of Ethelwulf to St. Swithin.— fTw^. Maj. Win- 
ton. Angl. Sacr. i. 200. 

« Ingulf of Croyland, William of Malmesbury, and Matthew of 
Westminster, have recorded this document ; but their versions of it 
do not exactly agree. Their discrepancies are stated by Mr. Tur- 
ner in a note. {Hist. Angl. Sax. i. 494.) The document, 
after reciting the miseries of Danish invasion, sets forth that the 
king, vnth a council of his bishops and chiefs, has granted ** some 
hereditary portion of land to all degrees before possessing it, whe- 
ther male or female servants of God, serving him, or poor laymen ; 
always the tenth mansion : where that may be the least, then the 
tenth of all goods." (Turner's TransL) Aliquam portianem 
terrarum hareditariam antea possidentibus omnibus gradibus, sive 
famulis et famulabus Dei, Deo servientibuSy sive laicis miseris ; 
semper decimam mansionem : ubi minimum^ sit, turn dedmam par- 

K 
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merely to have obtained legislative authority for dedi- 
cating to religious uses, free from all secular bur- 



tern omnium bonorum. (Ingulf, Script, post Bedam, 491.) 
Mr. Turner well observes that *^ famulis etfamulahus Dei,^^ mean 
usually monks and nuns." 

The recent historian of the Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth has 
thus treated this memorable grant: — '^ It has been considered a^ 
the legislative enactment by which the lands were first subjected to 
the payment of tythes to the clergy. But the right of the church 
had already been recognised in the most unequivocal manner ; and 
the grants, many of which are extant, do not afford any voucher 
for the opinion which Selden erroneously entertained. The gene- 
ral statute expressly points out a decimation of the land by metes 
and bounds, to be held free from all secular services, exonerated 
from all tributes to the crown, and from the charges to which, of 
common right, all lands were subjected, namely, the fyrd, the 
brycg-bote, and the burh-hote ; and this exemption was made to 
the end that the grantees might sedulously, and without intermis- 
sion, offer up their prayers for the souls of Ethelwulf, and of those 
who had coAcurred in the donation : the land was, therefore, to be 
held in frank-almoign. Proceeding upon his general enactment, 
Ethelwulf carried his intentions into effect by the specific 'endow- 
ments, which he conferred upon the various churches and their 
ministers, of lands, which may be termed ecclesiastical benefices, 
rendering no service except at the altar. By some historians the 
grant has been construed into an enfranchisement of all the lands 
which the church then possessed ; an interpretation not altogether 
void of probability ; yet, if adopted, we must admit that the exone- 
ration only affected the lands which the church possessed when the 
decree was made." — Palgrave. i. 159. 

'* A Prankish mansus was the allotment sufficient to maintain 
a family." — lb. ii. 448. 

The contemporary authority of Asser might lead us to consider^ 
that Ethelwulf's gi:ant was merely one of immunities, and was 
co-extensive with his dominions. " Venerabilis rex decimam 
totius regni sui partem ab omni regali servitio et tributo libera- 
vit." (De Reb. Gest. Alfred. Oxon. 1722. p. 8.) Ethelwerd, 
almost a contemporary, is more obscure. '^ In eodem anno decu- 
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thens, a tenth of the royal domains.^ He was then 
contemplating^ probably^ an extensive foundation of 
monasteries^ and other pious establishments. Eccle- 
siastical rights to tythes of produce had been acknow- 
ledged as indefeasible long before his time. 

The religious King of Wessex appears to have 



mavit Athulf rex de omni possessione 8U& in partem Domini, et 
in universo regimine sut principatiis sic constituit.'' {Script, post 
Bedam, 478.) The Saxon Chronicle (Dr. Ingram's TransL 94) 
says, ** King Ethelwulf registered (^ebocabe booked) a tenth of his 
land over all his kingdom, for the honour of God and for his own 
everlasting salvation." From this it seems reasonable to infer, that 
he formally surrendered, by means of regular written instruments, 
a tenth of all the crown lands for pious uses. Such an alienation 
was not valid without the consent of his witena-gemotf and, pro- 
bably, the act, giving this consent, is the document found in states 
more or less complete by some of our ancient chroniclers, and yet 
preserved in their works. 

^ This is distinctly stated by an anonymous annalist of the 
church of Winchester, printed in the Monasticon (i. 32), ** Rex 
EthuHUs, a RomsL reversus, totam terram de dominio suo deci- 
mavit, et decimam quamq ; hidam contulit conventualibus eccle- 
siis, per regionem.'' The following is Rudbome*s view of this 
grant : ^' Ecclesias regni sui ab omni tributo regali liberavit. 
Decimam rerum suarum domino obtulit." {Angl, Sacr. i. 202.) 
Ethelred says of Ethelwulf, '* Eleemosynis san^ sic operam dabat, 
ut totam terram suam pro Christo decimaret, et partem decimam 
per ecclesias monasteriaque divideret." (X, Script. 351.) These 
words might reasonably lead to a belief that Ethelwulf set apart a 
tenth of the crown lands as endowments for monasteries, and glebes 
for parochial churches. Bromton also represents Ethelwulf 's dona- 
tion as consisting in land, not in tythes of produce ; but his words 
might be so taken as to give the grant an appearance strictly 
eleemosynary. ** Iste Rex Ethelwolfus contulit Deo et ecclesiee 
sanctce decimam hidam terree totius Westsaxise, ab omnibus ser- 
viciis secularibus liberam et quietam, ad pascendum et vestiendum 
pauperes debiles et infirmos." — X. Script. 802. 
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made the donation which has attracted so much 
attention, immediately before he undertook a jour- 
ney to Rome/ During a year's residence in that 
celebrated city he displayed abundant liberality. 
The English school there, founded by Ina, had 
been destroyed by fire in the preceding year. 
Ethelwulf rebuilt it, and provided for its permanent 
utility, by renewing or confirming the grant of Peter- 
pence. He gratified, also, the Pope, by splendid 
presents and a pension of a hundred mancuses. 
Besides which, he promised two annual sums of 
the same amount, for suppling with lights the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul.* Before he 

^ Bromton {ut supra) places Ethelwulf *s Roman journey after his 
decimation ; as also do Asser, Ethelwerd, and the Saxon Chronicle. 
Ingulf, Huntingdon, and others, place the decimation after the jour- 
ney to Rome. The year 854 is assigned to Ethelwulf 's act by the 
Saxon Chronicle f the following year by Asser, and most probably 
by Ethelwerd ; but that author's chronology is marginal. 

< AssER, 13. Malmesb. Script, post Bed. 22. Rudborne. 
Angl. Sacr. i. 202. Both Malmesbury and Rudborne state 
Ethel wulf's benefactions in marks. Mancus the term used by 
Asser, however, was the name ordinarily given among the Anglo- 
Saxons to their gold currency of less value than a pound. Mr. 
Turner (Hist. Angl. Sax. ii. 495) coincides in an opinion of older 
writers that the man/iuSj like the pounds was the name of no coin, 
but only of a certain quantity of uncoined metal. If it were other- 
wise, indeed, some Saxon gold coins could hardly fail of being 
yet found. The mancus was equal to thirty pennies, each worth 
a modern threepence ; it amounted, therefore, to seven shillings 
and sixpence of our present money. (Notes to the Will of King 
Alfred* Lond. 1828. p. 31. De Nummis Saxonum Dissert. 
pr<Bfix. Alfr. M. Vit. a.d. Joh. Spelman. Oxon. 1678.) In a 
note to this latter work (p. 6) is a citation from the contemporary 
authority of Anastasius BibliothecariuSy detailing Ethelwulfs 
splendid presents on his visit to Rome. 
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shewed himself^ however, again among his own sub- 
jects, he had effectually provided for lessening their 
admiration of all this pious munificence. On his 
way through France, he became enamoured of Judith, 
daughter to Charles the Bald ; and his people were 
disgusted in seeing their sovereign, who left them 
an elderly widower upon a pilgrimage, return home 
a bridegroom, with a young and handsome wife. 
Popular discontent was heightened by Ethelwulf s 
determination to have Judith crowned, and invested 
with all the honours of royalty. The Anglo-Saxons 
had long denied such privileges to the wives of 
their princes, and an intention to revive them came 
with a grace peculiarly ill from one who had aban- 
doned a cloister for a throne.^ The king^s absence 
had given rise to a conspiracy ; the uxorious weak- 
ness displayed on his retmn rendered it irresistible ; 
and he was compelled to resign the chief of his 
dominions to Ethelbald, his eldest son. He survived 
this humiliating compromise only two years.* 



^ Asser says, that the West-Saxons had been used to deny the 
wives of their sovereigns a seat on the throne, or any other desig- 
nation than that of the king's spouse. This usage, arising from the 
gross misconduct of a former queen, Ethelwulf appears to have 
been peremptory in breaking through, on bis marriage with 
Judith, refusing to hear any expostulation to the contrary. " Ju- 
thittam, Karoli regis filiam, quam a patre suo acceperat, juxta 
se in regali solio, sine aliqu& suorum nobilium controversia et odio, 
usque ad obitum vitce suce, contra perversam illius gentis consue- 
tudinem, sedere imperavit." {Be Reb. Gest. Alfr. 10.) The 
coronation service used for Judith is still extant — Spelm. Alfr. 

» 

M. Vita. p. 8. note. 

2 AssER, 8, 12. Malmesb. Script, post Bed. 22. The Saxon 
Chronicle says that Ethelwulf reigned eighteen years and a half. 
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Ethelwulf took with him to Rome his yomigest 
and favourite son, eventually and permanently known 
as Alfred the Great. The royal child, now seven 
years old, had akeady visited Europe's ancient and 
illustrious capital : his father^s fond partiality having 
sent him thither, with a large and splendid retinue, 
two years before. Upon this former visit Alfred 
was welcomed by the Pope with some distinguished 
compliment ; but posterity has found it far from easy 
to decide exactly upon its nature. Asser, Alfred's 
personal friend, literally, but rather darkly, states, 
that Leo, then pontiff, anointed him for king ; and, 
taking him to himself as a son of his ad'Option, con-- 
firmed him^ The Saxon Chronicle here, probably, 
written by Plegmund,* another of his personal 

His death, however, cannot have happened much before the close 
of 857, and his father Egbert died in 836. His name, meaning 
noble aid, is variously spelt; and often appears in the contracted 
form of Athulphus ; it is evidently the Adolphus of later times. 

^ " Quo tempore dominus Leo quartus apostolicee sedi preeerat, 
qui prafatum infantem Alfredum oppido ordinans unxit in regem, 
et in filium adoptionis sibimet accipiens confirmavit.'' — Asser, 7. 
See also Bampt. Led. 246. 

2 " The first chronicles were, perhaps, those of Kent, or Wes- 
sex ; which seem to have been regularly continued, at intervals, 
by the archbishops of Canterbury, or by their direction, at least, 
as far as the year 1001, or even 1070 ; for the Benet MS., which 
some call the Plegmund MS., ends in the latter year; the rest 
being in Latin. From internal evidence, indeed, of an indirect 
nature, there is great reason to presume that Archbishop Pleg- 
mund transcribed, or superintended this very copy of the Saxon 
annals to the year 891, the year in which he came to the see; 
inserting, both before and after this date, to the time of his death 
in 923, such additional materials as he was well qualified to fur- 
nish from his high station and learning, and the confidential inter- 
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friends, uses nearly the same words. From such 
language it is, at least, undeniable, that more than 
a single compliment was received by the infant 
Alfred. Nor does it seem hardly less doubtful, that 
one of the ceremonies by which Leo greeted him 
was intended as a solemn destination to his country's 
throne. Kingly power, among the Anglo-Saxons, 
though strictly confined within a royal cdste, was 
not equally limited by primogeniture. Ethelwulf 
might argue, therefore, that papal sanction wpuld 
afford authority sufficient for naming his favourite 
child as the successor to himself. From their ac- 
quaintance with such an intention, perhaps, arose 
the undutiful conduct of his elder sons, and the 
strong party that espoused their cause.* Much posi-^ 

course which he enjoyed in the court of King Alfred. The total 
omission of his own name, except by another hand, affords indirect 
evidence of some importance in support of this conjecture."— 
Dr. Ingram's Preface to the Saxon Chr, xii. 

^ *' Ethelwulfs visit to Rome witliout having resigned his 
crown, may have begun the discontent. Two of the preceding 
sovereigns of Wessex, who had taken this step, Cad walla and Ina, 
had first abdicated the throne, though Offa retained it during his 
journey. But Ethelwulf had been in the church, and had not the 
warlike character of OfTa to impress or satisfy his thanes and earls." 
(Turner, Hist, Angl, Sax. i. 497.) Asser (8) darkly makes the 
conspiracy against Ethelwulf to originate in quddam infamid. 
The Saxon Chronicle makes no mention of it, nor does Ethelwerd. 
Under this dearth of direct information, it may, perhaps, allowably 
be conjectured, that one cause of Ethelwulf's discredit among his 
people, was his known partiality to the infant Alfred, to the pre- 
judice of his elder sons. It was, most probably, no secret that the 
pope had already anointed that favourite child ; and it might be 
represented that his doting father had now sought the consum- 
mation of his injustice in taking him personally to the most vene- 
rated of spiritual authorities. 
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tive improvement could hardly be reaped by any 
chad of five years old, or of seven, from foreign 
travel. But a reminiscence, delightful, though indis- 
tinct, must have been permanently established in the 
mind of an Alfred from two such journeys as his. 
He could hardly fail, through life> of associating with 
Rome and the papacy all that was gratifying,, vene- 
rable, polished, and magnificent. A clue is thus found 
for understanding a weak and sinfrd compliance 
which mortifies a Protestant inquirer into the history 
of this admirable king. Had any political enci^h- 
ments upon him been attempted, he was &r too 
wise, firm, and patriotic for enduring them. It is 
his fate, nevertheless, to fill no unimportant place 
among Anglo-Saxon builders of that Italian system 
which gradually imdermined scriptural religion, and 
eventually degraded English policy. Nothing short 
of some strong seduction, like that of Alfred's early 
Roman predilections, might seem capable of winning 
so much piety and wisdom to break down the barrier 
nobly raised in England against the semi -pagan ca- 
nons, by which Nice had astonished Western Europe. 
In this fatal abandonment of a holy cause, his name, 
however, stands painfully prominent. Posterity is 
driven to qualify its veneration for his character, by 
admitting that he must find a place among comiptors 
of the national religion. 

Alfred was bom at Wantage, in Berkshire, then 
a portion of the royal domaios, in the year 849. 
His mother, Osburgh, a person of excellent abilities 
and conspicuous piety, was daughter to the royal 
cup-bearer, and descended from a family long pre- 
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eminent among Anglo-Saxon nobles. ^ This parent 
it was Alfred's misfortune to lose in infancy ; his ex- 
traordinary talents, therefore, owed but little to her 
culture. Nor does any degree of scholarship appear 
to have entered into the plans of those who directed 
his earlier education. He was trained in the habits 
of a sportsman and a warrior ; * but his twelfth year 
overtook him while yet unable to read.* He had 
shewn, however, a considerable taste for literature, in 
his keen attention to the poems commonly recited in 
the royal presence.* By one of these, beautifrilly writ- 
ten, his mother-in-law, Judith, who had disgraced 
herself by an incestuous marriage with his eldest 
brother,^ endeavoured to shame the gross illiteracy 
of her new connexions. '' I will give this,'* she said, 
*' to that one of you, young people, who shall first 
leatn it by heart." Alfred gazed eagerly upon the 
manuscript, fascinated particularly by an illuminated 
capital. '* Now, will you really give this ?" he asked. 
Judith declared herself in earnest. Nothing more 
was needed by the resolute and intelligent boy. He 
applied himself instantly to learn his letters; nor 
did he rest until able to repeat accurately the poem 
that had so happily captivated his eye.® He now 
found his eager thirst of knowledge met by a mor- 
tifying repulse. Reading to any extent, or to much 
advantage, required a knowledge of Latin. Upon 
overcoming this new difficulty he soon, accordingly. 



^ 1 AssER, 4, * lb, 16. 

f 3 lb. Asser leavets it even doubtful whether Alfred's illiteracy 

did not extend beyond his twelfth year. 

4 76. */6. 13. ^ lb. 
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determined. But instruction was not easily obtained, 
even by a prince.* The taste for learning, and the 
facilities for its cultivation which England once owed 
to Theodore, had become extinct under the pro- 
tracted horrors of Scandinavian piracy. Alfred,. how- 
ever, feeling ignorance insupportable, was impelled by 
a generous energy to set ordinary obstacles at defi- 
ance, and he diligently sought instructors.* How 
effectually he profited by their aid, his literary 
labours most nobly testify. These evidences of 
learned industry are, indeed, sufiScient for immor- 
talising any name in a dark and tempestuous age. 
As the works of an author, unable even to read until 
fiiUy twelve years old, and who grew into manhood 
before he had mastered Latin, they claim a distin- 
guished place among victories of the human intellect. 
On reaching maturity, Alfred served gloriously 
and incessantly in the armies of his brothers. Of 
these, the two eldest, Ethelbald and Ethelbert, 
reigned concurrently; the latter holding a subordi- 
nate authority over Kent, Sussex, and Essex; the 
portion of his paternal dominions left for their 
father's administration during his last two years. 
Both these princes quickly followed Ethelwulf to 
the tomb ; and his third son, Ethered, became head 



1 AssE&, 17. 

s Alfred's principal instructors in Latin, were, according to his 
own account, Plegmund, Asser, Grimbald, and Erigena. (Pre- 
face to Gregory's Pastoral. Sfelm. Vit. Alf, M. Append, 3. 
p. 197.) He was, probably, not acquainted with one of these four 
scholars during his youth. 
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of the royal family.* Alfred appears now to have 
had an opportunity, either of assuming the subordi- 
nate eastern sovereignty^ or of being recognised as 
King of Wessex.* He contented himself^ however, 
with a secondary place under Ethered. Rarely, 
indeed, has a sceptre been less tempting. But 
Alfred was unable to decline it long; Ethered, 
like former sons of Ethelwulf, being released early 
from an uneasy throne. An elder brother had left 
children,' whose prior claims Alfred, probably, would 
have willingly admitted. Any such forbearance was, 
however, so manifestly unsuitable to a time of urgent 
di£5iculty and danger, that these infant claimants 
were unhesitatingly set aside. The nation would 
hear of no reluctance in their uncle, now in the 
very flower of manhood, but called him loudly to 
the royal dignity.* Alfred's reign opened with a 

^ Ethelbald died in 860, three years after his father. Ethel- 
bert then added to the kingdom of Wessex his former dominion 
over the kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and Essex. He governed this 
united kingdom with considerable success, during six years, and 
died in the year 866. Ethered succeeded in that year. Mr. Tur- 
ner calls him Ethelred, as does M almesbury ; and there can be no 
doubt that this is the correct form of his name. But King Alfred's 
Will, Asser, the Saxon Chroniele, and Ethelwerd, write it Etheredy 
which, probably, comes more nearly to its ordinary pronunciation. 
It seems to be the Edridge or Etherege of later times. — iSax. 
Chr. 96, 97. Script, post Bed. f. 479. Asser, 14. 24. 

* Asser, 24. 

^ Alfred left estates to ^thelm and Athelwold, each of them 
designated ** my brother's son.'' Ethelbert appears to have been 
the father of both.— JSTtn^r Alfred:s Will, 16, 17. 

^ Asser (24) says that Alfred began to reign qua^i invitus. 
His accession is placed in 871 by Asser and the Saxon Chronicle. 
Mr. Turner adopts this date ; but the Editor of King Alfreds 
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serious disaster^ undergone at Wilton, where the 
Danish arms gained a decided victory.^ Various 
ill successes followed, which were constantly aggra- 
vated by a weak and temporising policy. Thus 
unfortunate, Alfred naturally became unpopular, and 
he completed the alienation of his people by haughti- 
ness and tyranny.* His kinsman, St. Neot, rebuked 
him sharply for these intolerable defects, and fore- 
told their sinister operation on his happiness.' The 
youth, even of an Alfred, was, however, proof against 
unpalatable warnings. The young king of Wessex 
found himself, accordingly, as little able to gain any 
mastery over his own impetuous passions, as any 
respite from the fierce rovers of Scandinavia. At 
length public affairs were apparently overwhelmed 



Will (6) refers Ethered's death to Apr. 23, 872. This is the year 
to which it is referred by Ingulf. {Script, post Bed, 494.) Malmes- 
bury also places Alfred's accession in that year. lb. 23. 

1 AssER, 25. 

^Ib.'dl. From Alfred's conduct, his friend and biographer, 
Asser, honestly admits that adrersity came upon him non immeritb. 
To the stem severity of his rule, striking testimony is borne by the 
Miroir des Justices, a production of Edward the First's reign, 
well known among legal antiquaries. Thence we learn that 
Alfred hanged forty-four judges in one year, for errors and malver- 
sations in the exercise of their functions. (Sfelm. Alf. M. Vit, 
note, p. 80.) Considerable severity was, no doubt, necessary to 
overawe a barbarous people, during a season of extraordinary 
public difficulty ; but severity like this was cruel, and must have 
been grossly unjust in several instances. 

3 AssER, 32. A speech to this effect, attributed to St. Neot, 
is to be found in a Saxon homily. {Brit, Mus. MSS. Cotton. 
Vespdsian. D. 14. f. 146.) This homily is printed in Gorham's 
History and Antiquities of Eynesbury and St. Neots. Lond. 
1824. ii. 257. Fart of St. Neot's speech is also given by Mr. 
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by hopeless ruin^ and his lofty spirit was all but 
broken under a mortifying sense of general desertion. 
Unable farther to resist aggression, or to rally his 
own dejected, offended people, he crouched indig- 
nantly before the storm, and wholly disappeared 
from public observation. 

His place of retreat was a small thickly wooded spot 
in Somersetshire, surrounded so completely and exten- 
sively by waters and morasses as to be almost inacces- 
sible. In this deep and safe seclusion, the memorable 
isle of Athelney, he sought shelter and concealment 
with one of the royal herdsmen. By the mistress 
of his humble refiige he appears to have been un- 
known : probably, with her husband it was other- 
wise. The womarfs ignorance of his quality may 
fairly be presumed from that very ancient and fasci- 
nating tale, which represents her as expecting him to 
watch some cakes baking by the fire, and venting 
angry verse, when she found him to have negligently 
let them bum. So, man! her irritated measures 
run : 

What ? Slack and blind when the cakes want a tuml 
You're greedy when they smoke upon the board, ^ 

— - 

Turner {Hist, Angl, Sax. i. 549). Mr, Gorham says of St. Neot, 
*^ The precise year of his death is not stated by any ancient autho- 
rity, and can only be collected from circumstantial evidence : the 
most probably date is 877. (i. 44.) Mr. Turner places Alfred's 
retirement in 878. 

* HeuSj homo! 

Urere quos cemis panes, gyrare moraris ? 
Cum nimium gaudes hos manducare calentes ? 

ASSER. 31. 

It has been thought by many that the paragraph which contains 
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But whatever might have been precisely the circum- 
stances of Alfred's retirement, undoubtedly they were 
not such as to cut off communication with his con^ 
fidential friends. Hence he soon organised small but 
courageous bands of trusty followers, by whom the 
Danes were severely harassed in a quick succession 
of such incursions as mocked every calculation. 
Thus his people's ardour rapidly revived. Vigour, 
ability, and success, gave an importance to every 
sally from his lurking-place, which forbade remem- 
brance of his late reverses and unpopularity. When 
ready for striking the decisive blow, early tradition 
paints him disguised as a wandering minstrel, and 
unguardedly admitted into the Danish camp. Its 
hostile inmates, enchanted by his matchless music, 
and by the rich profusion of his legendary lore, could 
not fail of greeting eagerly such a harper wherever 

I I ^^.^^^^m—^ .III I I ■ I III III I I I I I I I 

this distich, and the whole story of Alfred with the neatherd's wife 
is an interpolation. It is not found in the Cotton MS. of Asser; 
and the printed text of that author would read quite as well with- 
out it. The woman's speech, too, being verse, is rather a suspicious 
circumstance. Mr. Turner, however, appears to consider it genuine 
{Hist, AngL Sax. i. 561.), influenced probably by finding the tale 
in the Homily on St Neot. {Brit Mus, MSS. Cotton. Vespasian. 
D. 14. - f. 146.) But this MS. is in a Normanno- Saxon hand. 
The several pieces in it, of course, were transcribed from older 
MSS. Mr. Gorham conjectures, with considerable probability, that 
the Homily on St. Neot was written about the middle of the 
eleventh century, and the tale of Alfred and the cakes interpolated 
from it into Asser. — {Hist, of Eynesbury and St. Neots. Suppl. 
ii. cii. Vol. i. 39.) Against this tale the silence of the Saxon 
Chronicle is also a presumption. In fact, that venerable record 
might lead us to consider Alfred's condition something less desperate 
than it has commonly been represented. Ethelwerd likewise has 
nothing of the tale, nor even Ingulf. 
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his inquiring eye directed him.^ Thus he must have 
entered on the field which saw the crisis of his fate, 
with such information as a general very rarely can 
command. It proved an obstinate and sanguinary 
fight ; but Alfred's military skill, admirably seconded 
by the desperate valour of his troops, at length glad- 
dened him with victory. His brave but baffled foe 
sought safety within the ramparts of an impregnable 
fortification. Around its base, Alfred maintained a 
strict blockade, leaving the consummation of his 
hopes to privation and alarm. In fourteen days these 
irresistible auxiliaries proved him to have decided 
wisely. The Danish army surrendered; agreed to 
receive baptism, and to settle as a peaceful colony in 
the eastern counties/ Henceforth Alfred, although 
never free from apprehensions of invading Northmen, 
shone uninterruptedly the father of his people, and 
the glory of his age. 

Among proofs of his title to contemporary grati- 
tude and posthumous admiration, few are more con- 
clusive than his literary labours. It is commonly 
said of professed scholars once embarked in active 
life, that future opportunities for learned industry are 
hopeless. Alfred, however, though a soldier and a 



* Ingulf, Script post Bed. 494. 

« AssER, 34. Ethandum, supposed to be Yatton, near Chip- 
penham, was the place of Alfred's decisive victory. The d^te of 
it is 878. Alfred himself stood godfather to Godrun, or Guthrum, 
the Danish chieftain. The Danish colony was to possess the 
country north of tbe Thames from its mouth to the mouth of the 
Lea, thence to the source of that river, thence it was to be bounded 
by the Watling Street to Bedford, thence the Ouse was to be its 
boundary to the sea. — Spelm. Vit. JSlf. M, 36. note. 
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statesman from education^ office^ and stern importu- 
nate necessity^ yet found ample time for convincing 
the world that he was a student also. He conceived 
the noble design of founding a vernacular literature^ 
and by his own personal exertions he realised very 
considerably that wise and generous intention. No 
author had thrown so much light upon the national 
afiPairs as Bede : but he wrote in Latin. Unwilling 
that all but scholars should be denied access to 
the annals of their country, Alfred rendered into 
Anglo-Saxon the venerable Northumbrian's Eccle- 
siastical History.^ For dispensing information re- 
specting foreign countries, he translated also the 
Geography of Orosius, with additional matter from 
other sources.* To diflFuse a taste for literary grati- 
fication of a higher order, he presented his country- 
men with a free version of Boethius on the Consolation 
of Philosophy,^ a work then highly valued by the few 
who read. He was not even contented without at- 
tempting to remedy the gross illiteracy of his clergy. 
For their use he became a translator of Pope Gregory's 
Pastoral, a text-book in the apportionment of penance.* 



1 Alfred's Bede was first published by Whelock, at Cambridge^ 
in 1643, afterwards by Smith, in 1722. It is not a servile transla- 
tion, soma things being omitted in it, and others abridged. 

2 The Orosius was published by Mr. Daines Barrington in 
1773. Mr. Turner has given a long and interesting account of 
this work. — Hist. AngL Sax, ii. 79. 

3 Published by Mr. Rawlinson, in 1698, and again by Mr. 
Cardale, in 1829. The work contains much not in the original. 
Mr. Turner has given numerous extracts from it. — ii. 25. 

^ There are MSS. of this work in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, the Public Library at Cambridge, and the Library of 
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Alfred's name has also been inserted among those of 
scholars who provided ancient England with a Bible 
in her native tongue.^ But his versions of Scripture 
generally did not extend probably beyond such por- 
tions as appeared, from time to time, peculiarly suited 
for his own comfort and instruction.* He seems, 
however, to have been employed upon a regular 
translation of the Psalms when overtaken by a sum- 
mons to eternity.^' 

He had then only attained his fifty-second year,* 
an age apparently very insufficient for laying solidly 
the foundations of national security, legislation, and 
literature. Alfred, however, accomplished all these 



C. C. C. there. It is hardly creditable to England that this work 
has never been printed. 

1 Spelm. Vit. Mlf. M. 167. The authority for this is an 
ancient History of Ely, 

2 " Hie aut aliter, quamvis dissimili modo, in regid potestate 
Sacrse rudimenta Scripturee divinitiis instinctus preesumpsit inci- 
pere in venerabili Martini solemnitate ; ^mos flosculos undecunque 
collectos k quibuslibet magistris discere, et in corpore unius libelli, 
mixtim quamvis, sicut hinc suppetebat redigere, usque adeo prote- 
lavit, quousque propemodum ad magnitudinem unius psalterii perve- 
niret ; quern Enchiridion suum, id est, manualem librum, noroinari 
voluit, eo quod ad manum ilium die noctuque solertissim^ habeat : 
in quo non mediocr^, sicut tunc aiebat, habebat solatium." — 
AssER, 57. 

^ Malmesb. Script, post Bed. 24. There is reason also to 
believe that Alfred made translations from the Fables of uEsop, 
compiled a book of proverbs, and wrote a treatise on falconry. — 
(Spelm. Vit. Mlf. M. 166. Turner, Hist. Angl. Sax. ii. 95, 96.) 
Some select versions from St. Austin by King Alfred are preserved 
among the Cotton MSS. 

* The Saxon Chronicle (124) places Alfred's death in 901, and 
it is probably a contemporary authority. Other ancient authorities 
place it a year earlier. 

L 
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mighty ends. Nor were incessant and sanguinary 
struggles against piratical invasion the only difficul- 
ties that taxed his ingenuity, consumed his time^ and 
wore away his spirits. His towering intellect and 
indomitable energy were imprisoned in a most un- 
healthy frame. He seems to have been a sickly and 
a suffering child. As manhood opened on his view, 
he became oppressed by a dread of leprosy, or blind- 
ness, or some other such conspicuous infirmity, as 
must drive him hopelessly from the haunts of men. 
His generous ambition shrank before this mortifying 
prospect, and earnestly did he desire that no physical 
affliction should render him imfit for the public eye, 
and exclude him from active duties. Having once 
gone into Cornwall with a hunting party, he came 
near the burial-place of a British saint. His pious 
mind had ever viewed such spots as hallowed ground, 
and this was devoutly visited. Long was he prostrate, 
offering urgently humble suit to Heaven, that an 
unhappy constitution might not realise his most 
insupportable apprehensions. On his homeward 
journey he thought himself relieved ; and some real 
or imaginary change freed him soon after from the 
fear of becoming politically dead.* If his pains, 
however, lost any portion of their intensity, he found 
it nothing more than a temporary respite. The gross 
and prolonged festivity that celebrated his nuptials, 
effectually doomed him to a life of misery.* His 
natural infirmities were hopelessly aggravated by that 
fatal blow ; henceforth, he was racked habitually by 

1 ASSER, 40. 2 Ih, 
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agonising pain, and often thought himself on the 
verge of dissolution : nor, when intervals of ease 
allowed him to recruit his strength, could he shake 
off a horrid apprehension of impending torture-* 
Vainly did he seek the most approved medical ad- 
vice : the physicians were at a loss even to name his 
malady.* In this respect, probably, they would have 
been surpassed by the more skilful and learned prac- 
titioners of later times ; but it may well be doubted, 
whether any proficiency in the healing art could have 
ministered effectual relief to Alfred. His constitution 
appears to have been radically bad; and internal 
cancer, or some other such incurable disease, might 
seem to have thriven, with malignant luxuriance, in 
a soil that early sickliness had most effectually 
prepared. 

A principal secret for benefitting society and 
attaining eminence, is economy of time. Deeply 
sensible of this, Alfred provided a specific employ- 
ment for every coming hour. The natural day he 
seems to have divided into three equal portions : one 
of these was reserved for sleep and refreshment, 
another for public duties, and a third for God's espe- 
cial service.^ Under this last head were included not 

^ AssER, 42. 

< Ih. 40. Alfred appears to have suffered, in early life, under 
the excrescence called ficus by surgeons. (76.) Mr. Turner sug- 
gests that the sufferings of Alfred's mature life arose, probably, 
either from internal cancer, or from some derangement of the biliary 
functions. — Hist, AngL Sax, ii. 155. note. 

' Malmesb. Script, post Bed, 24. Asser (65) states that Al- 
fred devoted the half of his time to God, but he gives no parti- 
culars. His account, therefore, if presented in detail, might be 
found to differ very little from that of Malmesbury. 
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only religious exercises, in which no monk was mpre 
unsparing and regular than Alfred, but also those 
literary labours, which he wisely ranked among the 
most powerful instruments for dispensing heavenly 
light. His country possessed, however, no other 
measurement of time than close observation of the 
sun's progress. This was far too incomplete and 
unexact for Alfred : hence he caused wax candles to 
be made of equal weight, and each twelve inches 
long, every inch being distinctly marked and num- 
bered. Six of these were provided for every twenty- 
four hours, and by their successive combustion Alfred 
could ascertain how far the day was gone. Upon 
this contrivance, however, he quickly found himself 
unable to rely, unless the air was perfectly serene. 
It was but rarely so, even in the rude, unglazed apart- 
ments of an Anglo-Saxon palace ; much less so in a 
tent : hence arose a new demand on Alfred's inge- 
nuity. He no^ fitted thin plates of horn into a 
wooden frame-ivork, and thus protected his waxen 
clocks from every blast, while the semi-transparent 
case enabled him to watch their progress. Posterity 
may smile to learn that stable lanterns are an inven- 
tion, or an importation, which it owes to the im- 
mortal Alfred.^ It must admire that industry and 



1 Alfred's clock-cases appear to have excited the wonder of his 
rude subjects and associates. Asser thus mentions them (69) : — 
" Quae itaque laterna mirabiliter ex lignis et cornibus, ut ante 
diximus, facta." Alfred, however, might not have drawn this won- 
derful invention from the unassisted resources of his own genius, 
but only have refined somewhat upon a convenience that he had 
seen in Italy, and have applied it to a more dignified use. It 
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perseverance which could effect so much, when these 
humhle instruments were the best within a king's 
command for maintaining a strict economy of time. 

Alfred was no less liberal and strict in econo- 
mising money. The rude hospitality of his court 
was maintained by the royal domains, which were 
not let to tenants, but merely managed by bailiffs.^ 
Our andent togs ^ere thus the la^ Luers in 
their dominions ; and, like other occupiers of land, 
they drew the necessaries of hfe directly from the 
soil : their pecuniary resources must necessarily have 
been extremely scanty. Of these, however (such was 
his magnanimous piety), Alfred strictly devoted one- 
half to religion and learning.^ One-fourth of this 
liberal appropriation was regularly distributed in 
alms, another fourth was remitted to the monasteries 
of Athelney and Shaftsbury, foimded by himself,' 
another was disbursed in promoting education at 



appears from Plautus, that horn-lanterns were known to the an- 
cient Romans : — 

" Quo ambulas tu, qui Vulcanum in comu conclusum geris V* 

Amphitr. act i. sc. 1, 1. 185. 

Nor was glass absolutely unattainable in Alfred's time, Benedict 
Biscop having brought some, long before, to his monastery at 
Wearmouth. It was however very rare, probably, and expensive : 
hence, as horn would answer his purpose, Alfred might not think 
of such costly materials for his lanterns. — Sfelm. Vit, Mlf. M, 
162. 

1 Spelm. Vit. JElf, M. 161. « Asser, 66. 

3 Athelney was for men, Shaftsbury for women. In the latter, 
Alfred's own daughter became abbess. Asser says (61), that the 
monastic profession was then at a very low ebb in England, no 
particular rule being ordinarily observed with any strictness. 
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Oxford/ and the last was reserved for monastic 
establishments^ either abroad or at home. The re- 
maining half of his revenues Alfred divided into three 
portions only. Of these, the first paid his officers, 
the second was expended upon buildings and me- 
chanical arts, the third upon learned foreigners, 
whom his judicious patriotism anxiously sought for 
his own ignorant and unpolished country.* 

As an ecclesiastical legislator, Alfred appears to 
have done little more than confirm the sanctions of 
his more approved predecessors. Having made a 
digest from the laws of Ina and Offa, kings of Mercia, 
and from those of Ethelbert, the first Christian sove- 
reign of Kent, he submitted it to his legislature, and 
obtained a solemn confirmation of it.^ Under him, 
accordingly, the privilege of sanctuary was again 
legally recognised, and especial protection was ex- 
tended to churches and ecclesiastics. His treaty 
with Godrun, which planted a Danish colony in the 



^ Asser does not mention Oxford, but he mentions only one 
school : tertiam schola, quam ex multis 8u<b propr%(B gentis stu- 
diosissim^ congregaverat, Brompton {X. Script. 818), evidently 
writing with Asser before him, places the school at Oxford : ter- 
tiam scolaribus OxonicB nomter congregatis. Oxford's obligations 
to Alfred are indeed indubitable. The only question is, whether 
he did not rather restore and augment that venerable seat of 
learning, than found it. If a paragraph in Asser be genuine (52), 
the former service was that rendered by the great king of Wessex ; 
but this paragraph is wanting in some of the MSS. ; and hence 
Cambridge men, desirous of denying superior antiquity to the 
sister university, have pronounced it an interpolation. 

« Asser, 66. 

3 Preef. Al. M. ad LL suas. Spelm. Cone. i. 363. Wilk. i. 
190. 
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eastern counties, throws further light upon ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Alfred stipulates in this, for the pay- 
ment of t3i;hes, Rome-shot, lightshot, and plough- 
alms, providing by pecuniary fines against disobedi- 
ence.^ The two last named of these dues now ap- 
pear (at least under those particular designations), for 
the first time among the legislative records of Eng- 
land.* Another testimony is thus borne to the very 
high antiquity of a payment for the exigencies of 
public worship, independently of tythes. What pri- 
vate owner of an estate can produce a title for his 
property, so old by many centuries, as this enlight- 
ened monarch's constitutional recognition of the 
Church's title to a rent-charge upon it for the due 
celebration of divine offices ? It is observable, too, 
that Alfred's legislation leaves no room for pleading 
that ecclesiastical dues were ordinarily rendered upon 
grounds merely religious. Civil penalties protected 
the clergy in their maintenance,' the Church in her 
dues, and Rome in her claims upon every house- 
holder's penny. 



1 LL, sub Alf. et Guth. Spelm. Cone. i. 377. 

« The light-shot of Alfred's code may answer, perhaps, to the 
church-shot made payable, under a heavy penalty, by the laws of 
Ina. The plough-alms are thought to have been an offering made 
to the church, in proportion to the number of plough-lands holden 
by the payers. This due is not mentioned by name in Alfred's 
own treaty with Godrun as now extant : we find specified there 
only tythes, Rome-fee^ light-shot, and " Dei rectitudines aliquas." 
In the renewal of this treaty, however, under Edward the Elder, 
plough-alms are inserted. — Spelm. i. 392. Wilk, i. 293. 

» Of civil penalties guarding the right to tythes, probably no 
earlier record is known. Such might, however, have been provided 
by the laws of Offa, to which Alfred appeals, but which are lost. 
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Alfred's appearance as an ecclesiastical legislator 
has, however, inflicted a severe wound upon his me- 
mory, even with such as can feel the danger of 
allowing individual selfishness to tamper with re- 
ligious duty. He prefaces his laws by the Decalogue, 
and many other sanctions, drawn from the sacred 
text of Moses ; but his Decalogue offers not a trace 
of the second commandment in its proper situation : 
a slight hint of it only is thrust down to the tenth 
place, and this is worded so as to give an iconolater 
ample room for subterfiige and evasion.^ Evidently, 
therefore, Anglo-Saxon divines reprobated no longer 
the second council of Nice, and Alfred was contented 
to naturalise among his countrymen its insidious de- 
crees. Rome had, indeed, gained early upon his 
affections ; and the centre of civilisation was but 
little likely to lose its hold upon such a mind : his 
venerated relative, also, St. Neot, was smitten so 
deeply by attachment to that celebrated city, that he 
journeyed to it no fewer than seven times.^ Alfred 
himself, too, entertained a high regard for relics,^ the 
superstitious merchandise of Rome. Nor among the 
compliments that he received, was any one, probably, 
more acceptable than a fragment of some size, pre- 
sented by the pope, as a portion of our Saviour's 
cross.* The whole stream of contemporary theology. 



1 See Bampton Lectures , 248. 

^ pe jeneof obe Rome-bufih f eope j-i^en xpe to lope -^ feinte Fetjie, 
(Horn, in S. Neot. Brit, Mus. MSS, Cotton. Vespasian, D. 14. 
f. 143.) He visited Rome-city seven times, in honour of Christ 
and St. Peter. 

3 AssER, 41. * lb. 39. 
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and his own translation of Pope Gregory's Pastoral, 
attest sufficiently his belief in the necessity of a strict 
personal satisfaction for sin. His friend and bio- 
grapher, Asser, accordingly represents the unpopu- 
larity that tried him so severely in early life, as 
mercifully sent by Providence, to exact a penalty 
which he must have paid, but which could never 
fall so lightly as while he continued in the body.* 
It is probable that Alfred's own view is here de- 
tailed; and that, reasoning upon this principle, he 
found some consolation under the wearing intensity 
of bodily distress. His authority, therefore, might be 
colourably pleaded, in favour of the penitential doc- 
trines eventually prevaiUng among schoolmen, and 
solemnly confirmed at Trent. Alfred, however, in 
common with other luminaries of his age, only lent 
an unconscious aid in the foundation of a system, 
essentially different from tHeir own, and much more 
seductive. Their penitential doctrines had no reference 
to that perilous anodyne, technically termed in after 
ages, sacramental absolution. Hence Anglo-Saxon 
views of man's reconciliation with his God, although 
not exactly Protestant, varied importantly from those 
of modern Rome.* Nor were those extravagant as- 
sertions of papal supremacy, which have occasioned 
so many offensive acts and acrimonious debates 
among subsequent generations, known to the days 
of Alfred. Had such been advanced, however, it is 
far from likely, that any veneration for the papacy 
would have led him into such concessions as tarnish 

^ AssER, 32. 2 See Bampton Lectures, Serm. 5. p. 255. 
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was one> too, which could hardly fail of making a 
powerful impression upon lovers of mystery and 
paradox. Erigena seems also to have given offence 
by some of his writings upon the predestinarian con- 
troversy.^ He gladly, therefore, accepted an invita- 
tion from Alfred to pass over into England, and his 
patron provided for him by a professorship at Oxford. 
After some stay there he removed to the abbey of 
Malmesbury, still undertaking the instruction of youth. 
In this employment Erigena rendered himself hateful 
to his pupils, who, rushing upon him tumultuously, 
murdered him with their penknives.* This outrage 



1 Cave. Hist Lit, 548. This controversy was excited by 
Godeschalc, a monk of Orbais, about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. (See MosHEiM. ii. 344.) Collier, after mentioning Alfred's 
invitation to Erigena as a presumption against England's belief at 
that time in transubstantiation, thus proceeds, *^ Cressy seems ap- 
prehensive of this inference, and endeavours to fence against it. 
He affirms, in the first place, from Hoveden, that Scotus had 
brought himself under dijust infamy in France, upon the score of his 
heterodoxy. This imputation made him desire to retreat into Eng- 
land. But in this relation Cressy misrepresents Hoveden ; for this 
historian asserts no more than that Scotus was eclipsed in his repu- 
tation, which is no wonder, considering the letter Pope Nicholas 
wrote to Charles the Bald, to his disadvantage, — where he taxes 
him with unsound opinions, but without naming any particulars. 
Tis true Hoveden does say he laid under an ill report, but, that this 
historian thought he deserved it, we have no reason to conclude." 
(JEccL Hist. i. 165.) Nor, probably, have we any reason to con- 
clude that Erigena had given so much offence by his writings upon 
the eucharist as by those upon predestination. 

2 Malmesb. Script, post Bed, 24. Sim. Dunelm. X. Script. 
149. Fuller, Collier, and Inett, make penknives to have been 
the instruments of Erigena's death. Graphiis, however, is the 
word used by Malmesbury, and Simeon of Durham, a word by 
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appears to have been provoked by the moroseness of 
his manners and the sternness of his discipline. In 
happier times, however, Erigena had been famed for a 
ready pla3rfiilness of wit.^ But his sportive sallies 
appear to have been always tinged by satire, and, 
probably, the most discerning of those who had enjoyed 
his talent for enlivening society, would have named 
acerbity of temper among the exciting causes to 
which they were indebted for amusement. Erigena's 
violent death long caused him, rather strangely as it 
seems, to be venerated as a martjrr. Berenger,. how- 
ever, effectively obscured his posthumous reputation. 
By appealing to his work upon the eucharist, he pro-* 
cured its formal condemnation.^ Thus, Erigena, 



which Du Cange, with every appearance of probability, under- 
stands iron styles used in writing. Fuller supposes ( Ch. Hist. 1 1 9.) 
but seemingly with no great reason, that the murder of Erigena is 
attributable to the rancour of controversy : ** Indeed Scotus de- 
tested some superstititions of the times, especially about the 
presence in the Lord's Supper ; and I have read that his book, De 
JEucharistidy was condemned in the Vercellian Synod for some 
passages therein by Pope Leo. This makes it suspicious that some 
hands of more age, and heads of more malice, than schoolboys, 
might guide the penknives which murdered Scotus, because of his 
known opposition against some practices and opinions of that 
ignorant age/' 

^ Simeon of Durham has preserved the following specimen of 
his wit. Sitting one day at table opposite Charles the Bald, and 
being rather severe upon a nobleman present, the king asked him, 
'' What is there between a Scot and a sot?" {Sot, Fr. a fool,) 
" Only this table /" was Erigena's free and caustic reply. 

2 At the Council of Vercelli, in 1150. (Labb. et Coss. ix. 
1056.) Mosheim (ii. 342) considers Erigena to have been by far 
the clearest and most powerful of Radbert's opponents, shewing no 
appearance whatever of any leaning towards a belief in the cor- 
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whom Alfred valued among writers as a theological 
authority, has long been condemned by Romanists to 
wear the brand of heresy. 

Under Alfred's son and successor, Edward the 
Elder, occurred, according to Malmesbury, a very re- 
markable and successfril exercise of papal power* 
Formosus, the Roman pontiff, we are told, sent an 
epistle into England, cursing and excommunicating 
the king with all his people, because the whole of 
Wessex had been destitute of bishops fully seven 
years. On receiving this Edward might seem to 
have convened a synod, and Plegmund, archbishop 
of Canterbury, to have presided over it. In that 
assembly it was determined, we learn, to supply the 
vacancies and erect three new sees. The primate is 
then represented as proceeding to Rome with honour- 
able presents, laying the synod's decree before the 
pope, obtaining his approbation, and consecrating 
seven bishops in one day.^ 

This fulminating epistle came from Formosus, we 
learn, in the year 904.* That pontiff, however, died 
in the year 896.^ Undoubtedly he did not rest quietly 
in his grave. His successor, Stephen, not contented 
with rescinding his decrees, procured his corpse to be 



poreal presence. Perhaps quite so much cauDot be safely said of 
Ratramn, and this may be the reason why Berenger rested so much 
upon the former author, and why his work has wholly disappeared ; 
nothing less could be expected of any work synodically condemned 
in the eleventh century. £rigena*s extraordinary acuteness, indeed, 
could hardly fail of leading him into very precise and guarded 
language. 

1 Malmsb. Script, post Bed, 26. « Ib» » Inett, i. 297. 
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disinterred, arraigned before a council, stripped of the 
pontifical robes, and buried ignominiously among lay- 
men. Nor were the two fingers chiefly used in con- 
secration deemed worthy even of this interment- 
They were cut off and thrown into the Tyber.^ These 
contumelies overtook the body of Formosus in the 
year 897, and it seems afterwards to have lain undis- 
turbed in its unhonoured grave. Baronius, accord- 
ingly, is driven to admit some chronological mistake 
in Malmesbury's relation; but he is naturally un- 
willing to forego a case so usefiil for estabhshing the 
ancient exercise of papal authority over England. 
Hence, he suggests an earlier date by ten years as the 
proper one for this transaction.* Alfired, however, 
was then upon the throne, and not Edward the Elder. 
Two of the vacancies also, said to have drawn down 
papal excommunication in 904,- did not occur until 
five years afterwards.^ Although, therefore, it may 



* Platina, 114. Boniface VI. is placed by Platina between 
Formosus I. and Stephen VI. But this intermediate pontiff appears 
not to have lived a month after his elevation. 

* Inett, i. 297. 

* Viz. the vacancy made by the death of Denewulf, bishop of 
Winchester, and that made by the death of Asser, bishop of Sher- 
borne, Alfred's biographer. Denewulf is said to have been the 
identical neatherd, under whose roof Alfred sought concealment at 
Athelney. Denewulfs promotion to the see of Winchester, how- 
ever, took place ia 879. It was only in the preceding year when 

^ Alfred lay hidden at Athelney. He is said, of course, to have 
found his host possessed of extraordinary abilities, but still it is 
any thing rather than credible that Alfred should have considered 
a man, whom he had known as a neatherd one year, qualified for 
the see of Winchester in the next,— Wharton, AngL Sacr, i. 208, 
554. 
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be true that Plegmund consecrated seven bishops in 
a single day/ yet there is no reason for believing the 
act to have been extorted by any pontiffs malediction. 
Had such^ indeed, been the truth, allusions to it at 
least would most probably have been found in earlier 
authorities than Malmesbury. It is, however, likely 
that a council was really holden for partitioning the 
western diocesses, as deaths allowed facilities for such 
a change. Nor is it surprising that subsequent 
authors, finding a simultaneous effect given to some 
new arrangement, should have drawn upon their 
imaginations to make it square exactly with their 
own prejudices, and the habits which they saw es- 
tablished. 

Edward the Elder was succeeded by Athelstan, his 
eldest son, but illegitimate. He proved a prince who 
nobly obliterated the stain of discreditable birth. By 



1 Wharton {ut supra) expresses himself unwilling to reject the 
tradition of Plegmund's seven-fold consecration, and therefore he 
suggests, as the best mode of obviating difficulties, that a council 
was probably holden in 904, or in the next year, for partitioning the 
western diocesses, and that its provisions were not carried into exe- 
cution until 909, when Denewulf and Asser died. The seven con- 
secrations appear to have been for Winchester, Wells, Crediton, 
Sherborne, St. Petrock's in Bodmin, Dorchester, and Chichester. 
{Antiqu. Brit. 112.) Collier, after mentioning Malmesbury's 
relation, thus proceeds : ** The Register of the Priory of Canterbury 
speaks much to the same purpose, but with this remarkable addition, 
— that there was a particular provision made for the Cornishmen to 
recover them from their errors; for that county, as the Record 
speaks, refused to submit to truth, and took no notice of the pope's 
authority " {EccL Hist. i. 171.) The original words are, nam 
antea in quantum potuerunt, verifati resistebant, et non decretis 
apostolicis obediebant. — Spelm. i. 388. Wilk. i. 200. 
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his vigour and ability, indeed, he really became 
monarch of England. In the decisive battle of Bru- 
nanburh he crushed the Danish sovereignty, to which 
Northimibria and the eastern counties had hitherto 
owned obedience.^ By taking Exeter from the Welsh 
he laid securely the foundations of Anglo-Saxon do- 
minion over the western extremity of England.* A 
reign of so much military activity, and of no long 
continuance,^ is naturally deficient in materials for 
ecclesiastical history. Athelstan was, however, a 
religious prince, and eminent for liberahty to monas- 
teries.* Nor was he unmindful of a provision for the 
ordinary exigencies of piety. In a legislative assembly, 
holden at Grateley,^ it was enacted that tythes should 
be strictly paid, not only upon the crops, but also 
upon live stock. Another account of the decrees 
passed in this assembly, provides also for the payment 
of churchr-shofJ In both records is found an injunc- 
tion to the royal stewards for charging every crown 
estate withj a certain eleemosynary contribution. 

1 The site of this important battle has not been ascertained. — 
Turner, Hist, AngL Sax. ii. 185. 

2 " Urbem Excestriam Cornwallensibus abstulit, quam turribus, 
et muro munivit, et quadratis lapidibus. — Johan. Tinmouth, His- 
toria Aurea. Bibl, Lameth. MSS. 12. f. 74. 

3 Athelstan was chosen king in 925, and he died in 941. {Sax, 
Chr, 139, 145.) Malmesbury places Athelstan's accession in 924, 
as also does Mr. Turner. 

** Malmesb. Script, post Bed. 26. 

* The name of this place does not appear in the body of the 
record, nor is it stated that any other advice was taken than that of 
Wulfhelm, the archbishop, and the bishops. 

« Spelm. Cone. i. 396. Wilk. i. 205. 

7 Spelm. Cone. i. 402. 

M 
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These documents likewise provide against violation 
of churches and profanation of Sunday ; and, more- 
over, for the due management of ordeals. Another 
constitution of Athelstan's acquaints us with a judi- 
cious anxiety, long prevalent, for the general found- 
ation of village churches. We learn from it that our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors were free from the dangerous 
injustice of making rank in society a mere matter of 
caste. The dignity of thane, or gentlenjan, was open 
to every one possessed of a certain property, and 
admitted among the royal officers. But then one of 
such a person's qualifications was a church with a 
belfry upon his estate.* A wealthy aspirant of in- 
ferior origin would be careful to prevent any de- 
ficiency in this particular from crossing his ambitious 
views. 

As the whole period from the death of Alcuin to 
that of Athelstan is remarkably deficient in literary 
monuments, its doctrinal character is necessarily 
rather a matter of inference than of direct evidence. 



1 Spelm. Cone. i. 406. " If a churl thrived so as to have five 
hides of his own land, a church, and kitchen, a bell-tower, a seat, 
and an office in the king's court, from that time forward he was es- 
teemed equal in honour to a than0." (Johnson's TransL) " It 
has been observed that a Triburgy that is, ten or more families of 
freemen, eat together. But it will appear that every thane's, or 
great man's family, was of itself esteemed a Triburg by law, 14 of 
Edw. Conf. 1065 ; therefore, at that time for a man to have a 
kitchen for the dressing of his own meat might well be esteemed the 
mark of a thane. Yet let the Saxonists judge whether we ought 
not to read Kyiiicena Bell-hur, that is a Church-steeple (to dis- 
tinguish it from a common Bell-tower), instead of Kitchen, Bell- 
tower,** — lb. Note. 
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From Alfred's mutilated decalogue, however, a triumph 
must have been gained by image-worship. In the 
train of this insidious usage could hardly fail of follow- 
ing some disposition for invoking angelic and departed 
spirits. But that practice was not yet established. 
Alfred's friendship for Erigena, and the decisive testi- 
mony borne by a subsequent age against transubstan- 
tiation, prove sufficiently that England still continued 
completely free from the main distinction of modem 
Romanism. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM DUNSTAN TO THE CONQUEST. 

928—1066. 

THE MONASTIC SYSTEM BIRTH OF DUNSTAN HIS EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION TO COURT EXPULSION THENCE DISINCLINA- 
TION TO A MONASTIC LIFE SUBSEQUENT ADOPTION OF ONE > 

FOUNDATION OF GLASTONBURY ABBEY THE BENEDICTINES 

FIRST ESTABLISHED LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF LONDON 

ARCHBISHOP ODO HIS CANONS ETHELWOLD — EDWY — DUN- 

STAN's exile — HIS RETURN HIS ADVANCEMENT TO THE SEE 

OF CANTERBURY EDGAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF ANDOVER 

CIVIL PENALTIES AGAINST THE SUBTRACTION OF TYTHES 

OTHER LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS UNDER EDGAR — OPPOSITION 

TO THE MONASTIC SYSTEM OSWALD — MONKISH MIRACLES 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF WINCHESTER OF CALNE EDWARD 

THE MARTYR ETHELRED THE UNREADY DEATH OF DUNSTAN 

HIS INDEPENDENT REPLY TO THE POPE PRETENDED TRANS- 
FER OF HIS REMAINS TO GLASTONBURY — LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
OF EANHAM — OF HABA ECCLESIASTICAL DUES ELFRIC, AS- 
CERTAINED PARTICULARS OF HIS LIFE HIS WORKS OBSCU- 
RITY OF HIS HISTORY PROBABLE OUTLINE OF IT MENTION 

OF HIS NAME BY MALMESBURY AND OSBERN APPARENT 

CAUSE OF THE INJUSTICE DONE TO HIS MEMORY CANUTE 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF WINCHESTER UNDER HIM — EDWARD 
THE CONFESSOR STIGAND HAROLD's FOUNDATION FOR SE- 
CULAR CANON S DOCTRINES. 

Anglo-Saxon Ecclesiastical History between Athel- 
stan and the Conquest, is distinctly marked by a 
controversy that agitated every branch of society. 
From various and obvious causes, ascetic principles 
are likely to become popular, at any time, among 
religious professors. Oriental Christians had early 
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been smitten with iadmiratiori of monkish devotees/ 
By this example of her elder sister, the western 
Church was readily infected; and the fifth century 
produced in Benedict, an Italian monk, a monastic 
patriarch of her own. The system of this eminent 
recluse had gained extensive celebrity abroad, before 
England bestowed upon it any great attention. Wil- 
fred, indeed, took credit to himself for introducing it 
among his countrymen. Even a single Benedictine 
monastery does not, however, seem to have attested 
any such importation. England, it is true, was early 
and abundantly supplied with conventual founda- 
tions, liberally endowed. But these were generally 
rather colleges than regular monasteries. In them 
were provided accommodation for ordinary clergy- 
men, education for youth, and a home for some 
few ascetics bound by solemn vows.^ Such esta- 
blishments were obviously unfavourable to the strict 
discipline of a cloister, and monks had consequently 
sunk in popular estimation. When Alfired, accordingly, 
founded his religious house at Athelney, he was 
driven to seek a motley group of monkish inmates 
for it from every quarter.* Scandinavian piracy was 
assigned as a reason why the Anglo-Saxons possessed 



1 See Hist Ref. ii. 51. 

2 Wharton, AngL Sacr. ii. 91. " Siquidem a temporibus 
antiquis, ibidem et episcopus cum clero, et abbas solebat manere 
cum monachis, qui tamen et ipsi ad curam episcopi familiariter 
pertinerent." — Marsham, Propyl, Monasticon, 

^ '* In quo monasterio diversi generis monachos undique con- 
gregavit." — Asser, 61. 
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resque seclusion from the fishy waters that guarded its 
approach on every side. The most venerable tradition 
had marked it as a holy isle. It was now a royal 
domain ; ^ it possessed a church erected long before 
the Saxon conversion;* its established sanctity was 
attested strikingly by Irish pilgrims, to whom its 
facilities for study and religion were doubly grateful, 
because tradition marked it as their own Patrick's 
burial-place.* The ancient Cimbric race, yet lin- 
gering, probably, throughout the west of England, 
and sole inhabitants of Cornwall, looked upon 
the glassy isle with profound respect. It seems to 
have been honoured as the cradle of their ancient 

• 

church;* and Arthur, the most glorious of their 
warriors, was eventually found entombed within its 
hallowed boundaries.* The fame of Glastonbury 

1 " Erat autem qusedam regalis in confinio ejusdem preefati viri 
(Heorstan.) insula, antiquorum vicinorum vocabulo Glestonia nun- 
cupata." {Chop, B. 13. f. 31.) " Glastonia, regalibus stipen- 
diis addicta.*' — Osbern, 91. 

2 See Introduction. 

3 " Maxim^ ob beati Patricii senioris honorem, qui faustus ibi- 
dem in Domino quievisse narratur." — Cleop. B. 13. f. 63. 

* " Quatenus ecclesia Domini nostri, Jesu Christi, et perpetuee 
Virginis M arise, sicut in regno Britanniee est prima, et fons et origo 
totius religionis." {Carta Ince, R. Monast, i. 13.) To many of 
these charters, claiming very high antiquity, but little credit is 
due. They are, however, likely to embody some ancient traditions. 
Probability is given to this tradition from the interment of Arthur, 
and from the veneration for Glastonbury that was so widely and 
deeply spread. Hence we may reasonably conjecture that the Isle 
of Avalon contained the earliest British establishment for the ac- 
commodation of Christian ministers. 

* After the burning of the church, in 1184, Henry de Sully, 
then abbot, was recommended to search for the remains of Arthur 



n 
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depended, however, chiefly on tradition. Of any 
monastery existing there in British times, few traces 
had survived. Pious and well-informed minds, dwell- 
ing on the ancient sanctity of Avalon, must have 
regretted such desecration. English intercourse with 
foreigners was highly favourable to this cast of 
thought. Fleury had gained a splendid reputation 
as the main seat and seminary of Benedictine dis- 
cipline. Hence that boast of Gaul was now the 
talk and envy of religious Europe. Prepared, not 
improbably, by hearing occasional conversations upon 
Fleury, Dunstan was taken by his father to spend a 
night at Glastonbury. The senior's principal object 
in this visit, appears to have been the satisfaction 
of offering up his prayers on a spot so highly famed 
for sanctity. There can be no doubt, however, 
that Herstan was mindfiil of drawing his interesting 
boy^s attention to the various claims upon popular 
veneration that Avalon possessed. A mental eye, 
acquainted with the kindling imagination of thought- 
ful childhood, will readily discern young Dunstan's 
eager and delighted survey of the ancient church — 
the still solitude around — the devotees from distant 
Ireland. Impressions, deeply made in the early 
spring of life, are prolific in visions awaiting man- 
hood for accomplishment. Of such delightful dreams 
Dunstan felt the fiill enjoyment on retiring for the 



between two stone pillars, ornamented with carved work. At a 
great depth was found a coffin, containing bones and a leaden 
cross, the latter thus inscribed : Hicjacet sepultus inclitus Rex 
Arthurus in insuld Avallanid, The cross was afterwards preserved 
in the treasury. — Usser, Brit, EccL Antiq. 62. 272. 
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night. His muscular energies were firmly locked in 
sleep : but an imagination highly excited^ and a 
mind teeming with projects for the future, defied 
the influence of bodily fatigue. Before him rose 
an aged figure, clothed in white, who led him, majes- 
tically, about the very spots that had absorbed his 
interest while awake* They were not now, however, 
mere open spaces, with here and there, perhaps, a 
remnant of hoar antiquity. A splendid monastic 
pile lent them the dignity for which they had long 
seemed to call. Partial credulity was fain to repre- 
sent the spacious erections, then captivating the 
sleeping boy, as the very prototypes of those which 
his influence eventually raised.^ But the dreams, 
even of adult, informed, and accurate minds, are 
usually wanting in precision. The crude concep- 
tions of a slumbering child, however highly gifted 
with imagination, must necessarily be confiised, in- 
distinct, and, in detail, impracticable. 

Dunstan's early predilections for Glastonbury 
were confirmed by his education there. The pil- 
grims who sought Avalon fi"om Ireland, finding no 
establishment, were wholly thrown upon their own 
resources, and tuition was their ordinary refiige.* 
Among this band of learned strangers Herstan se- 
lected an instructor for his intellectual boy. As the 



1 '^ £o scilicet ordtne quo nunc statata referuntur fore demon- 
strantem."— Clecp. B. 13. f. 61. 

s « Cum ergo hi tales viri talibus de causis Glastoniam venis- 
sent, nee tamen quicquid sibi necessarium erat sufficientissim^ in 
loco reperissent, suscipiunt filios nobilium liberalibus studiis im- 
buendos. — QsberN; Angl, Sacr, ii. 92. 
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youthful student advanced in age, he rapidly realised 
the promise of his infancy^ leaving the proficiency 
of every equal very fiir behind. But no talent will 
become thus effective without close application r 
Dunstan's thirst of knowledge seems, accordingly, 
to have undermined his health. A violent fever 
seized him, and delirious transports, of long con- 
tinuance, overclouded the hopes of his doting pa- 
rents with anguish and despair. As a last resort, 
they sought assistance from a female, famed for 
skill in medicine. Under her treatment Dunstan*s 
illness became daily more alarming, and at length 
he sank upon his couch, to all appearance dead. 
As such, indeed, he seems to have been abandoned. 
He was, however, only labouring under complete 
exhaustion. Hence his bodily energies, after a short 
interval, were sufficiently recruited. He then sprang 
from the bed, seized a club, accidentally at hand, 
and rushed wildly into the fields, driven onwards by 
the fancied baying of savage hounds, that morbidly 
tingled in his ears. He long fled in horror before 
this imaginary chase, alike regardless of hill and 
dale. But as the sun declined, his frenzy felt again 
the sedative infliuence of lassitude. Half uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, he then turned his weary steps 
toward Glastonbury, and reached its venerable fane.* 



1 This incident is cautionsly btroduced by ut ferunt, in the 
contemporary life of Dunstan. It is, however, far from impro- 
bable ; and its age, accordingly, appeared a sufficient warrant for 
its insertion. All these very natural particulars of Dunstan's ill- 
ness are most absurdly exaggerated, and, indeed, caricatured by 
Osbern, who has made them vehicles for introducing what he, 
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A new panic seems now to have assailed him, which 
simimoned up every energy once more. He placed his 
foot in some steps provided for workmen employed 
on a repair, mounted to the church's roof, and paced 
madly to and fro along its dangerous height. After 
a time his eye rested upon an aperture, and through 
it he pushed his way. It led into the church, though 
by a dangerous descent. Nothing could, however, 
stop his heedless frenzy ; and he came safely down. 
He now found two guards fast asleep. Without 
making any noise he lay down between them, and 
sank exhausted into a most refreshing slumber. 
When morning broke, the men were astonished on 
finding their companion, especially when they thought 
upon the peril that he must have undergone to reach 
them.^ Dunstan's disorder was now spent. Yester- 
day's excitement and fatigue having, eventually, 
plunged him in a sound and healthy sleep, had 
purged his morbid energies away. He remained 
master of himself, and youth soon repaired all the 
ravages of his late disease. A warning, however, so 
severe, could not fail of making a permanent impres- 
sion on a mind like Dunstan's. Nor was the general 
character of his malady such as to leave him without 
augmented veneration for the isle of Avalon. 



probably, considered a very pious and sublime machinery of angels 
and devils. An opportunity of thus comparing more modem 
representations with their ancient originals, is interesting and im- 
portant It tends to shew that Romish peculiarities, deemed ob- 
jectionable by Protestants, are not the most ancient parts of the 
system, but that, in fact, antiquity is much more completely on 
the anti-papal side than superficial observers imagine. 
1 Cleop. B. 13. f. 62. 
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His pious disposition and studious habits natu- 
rally inclined him to the sacred profession. He was, 
accordingly, tonsured, and admitted into inferior 
orders, with the fiill approbation of his parents. He 
then retired to his favourite Glastonbury, and led 
the life of a religious recluse.^ His mind, however, 
was too energetic, and his talents too versatile, for 
the mere monotony of ascetic observances. Hence 
he not only continued a diligent and multifarious 
reader, but also he relieved the severity of intellec- 
tual exertion by application to music and mechanics.* 
In both he soon excelled. His mastery over the 
harp attracted general admiration, and the fame of 
his mechanical skill yet survivies in some of those 
tales that monkish credulity eventually circulated as 
an honour to his memory, and which are so ludicrous 
as to defy popular oblivion. 

An individual so highly recommended by virtue, 
ability, and attainments, will generally make his way 
to the abodes of greatness, even from a humble 
rank; but Dunstan had no such obstacle to sur- 
mount. His family was noble, and his paternal 
uncle was Athelm, Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
this prelate he was introduced to Athelstan,* and 
that monarch soon treated him with unequivocal 
partiality. This flattering success appears to have 

« 

1 Cleop. B. 13. 62. Osberk, AngL Sacr. ii. 93. Malmesb. 
Script post Bed, 145. 

2 Chop, B. 13. 63. OsBERN, ut supra. Gervas, X, Script, 
1646. 

^ OsBERN, AngL Sacr, ii. 94. Malmesb. Script, post Bed. 
114. Gervas, X, Script. 1646. Brompt. lb. 837. 
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altered his views. He had ^ways been ambitious : 
most men are so, especially the young, and those 
who are conscious of commanding intellect. Dun- 
stan's ambition, probably, had hitherto led him to 
calculate upon naturalising among his countrymen 
a system of monachism like that attracting so much 
notice and applause at Fleury. New hopes and new 
designs, however, were awakened by his success at 
court, and he began to build the airy castles of 
secular distinction. As usual, also, in youth, his 
mind became susceptible of female blandishment, and 
of a regard for personal appearance. The jealousy 
that so often embitters relationship brought all these 
delightful visions to a violent and sudden termina- 
tion. It was represented to his royal patron that 
the youthful student's piety had been grossly over- 
rated; much of his time being really spent over 
the pernicious vanities of exploded heathenism, from 
which he sought a proficiency in magic.^ Dunstan's 
mechanical genius had given, probably, some colour 
to this ridiculous charge, in the estimation of igno- 
rant minds, and Athelstan was not proof against it. 
He was induced, accordingly, though with difficulty, 
to desire his youi^ friend's retirement from court. 
Dunstan's enemies could not rest satisfied with mor- 
tifying him by this galling disappointment. As he 
mournfully bent his course away from the scene of 
greatness that had lately smiled so bewitchingly upon 
him, they overtook him in all the wanton insolence 

1 « Dicentes eum ex libris salutaribus et viris peritis non saluti 
animee profutura, sed avitee gentilitatis vanissima didicisse carmina, 
et histriarum colere incantationes." — Cleop, B. 13. 63. 
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of savage triumph^ bound him hand and foot^ and 
kicked him prostrate into a fetid^ miry marsh. This 
inexcusable violence may have been provoked by the 
sufferer's haxighty, overbearing temper; and his as- 
sailants^ probably, defended their barbarous revenge 
by representing it as treatment quite good enough 
for a confederate with infernal powers. On the de- 
parture of his persecutors, Dunstan struggled from 
the noisome fen, and made for the residence of a 
neighbouring friend. Blackened, however, with mud, 
and drenched with wet, his appearance was hardly 
human; and the fierce dogs that watched around 
the gate, shewed a strong determination to deny 
him entrance. A manner, at once kind and firm, 
having overcome their opposition, Dunstan found his 
way within the mansion, told his tale, and was hos- 
pitably received.^ 

Soon afterwards he visited one of his relations, 
Elphege the Bald, bishop of Winchester. That pre- 
late appears to have been deeply smitten with ad- 
miration of monachism,^ and he earnestly exhorted 
his youthful kinsman to consider late disappoint- 
ments as a warning to adopt finally that monastic 
life wh ich he had so happily begun at Glastonbury. 
But Dunstan's hope of courtly advancement, though 
severely checked, was far from extinguished. When 
Elphege, accordingly, painted the magnanimity of 
burying worldly ambition amid the austerities of a 
cloister, and the immortal rewards awaiting such a 
sacrifice, the impatient listener answered, " Much 

1 Cleop, 64. ^ Malmesb. Script, post Bed. 138. 
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^eater self-denial is displayed by him who wears 
life away, professedly a secular, but careful to prac- 
tise all the virtues of a monk. The habit once taken, 
a man has renounced his liberty; and future strict^ 
ness of deportment flows not so much from choice 
as from necessity." Vainly did Elphege argue against 
the plain sense of this reply, and entreat of Dunstan 
to ponder the difficulty of escaping the fatal snares 
of concupiscence, unless completely removed from 
temptation.^ His youthful relative heard all this elo- 
quence in vain. He was violently in love, and his ima- 
gination wandered over delightful scenes of connubial 
bliss. He seems even to have found the monastic 
dress repulsive ; * viewing it, probably, as at once the 
livery of odious celibacy, and a defiance to that eye 
for exterior grace which females usually possess. 
Dunstan's ancient biographer is wholly at a loss to 
explain this anxiety for marriage, and such aversion 
for the cloister, without attributing them to the tem- 
porary ascendancy of Satan. He soon has, how- 
ever, the satisfaction of relating his hero's complete 
victory over this anti-monastic feeling. The disap- 
pointed courtier again fell dangerously sick, and his 
spirits were completely broken. As the fever left 

1 OsBERNy AngL Sacr. ii. 95. 

2 ** Primum enim mulierum illi injecit amorem, (diaholus sc) 
quo per familiares earum amplexus mundanis oblectameDtis frue- 
retur. Interea propinquus ipsius ^Ifheagus, cognomine Calvus, 
preesul quoque fidelis petitionibus multus et spiritalibus monitis 
eum TOgavit ut fieret monachus. Quod ille instinctu prcRfati frau- 
datoris renuncians, maluit sponsare juvenculam, cujus cotidie 
blandiciis foveretur, quam more monachorum bidentinis indui 
pannis. — Cleop, B. 13. 65, 
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him, he bade farewell to love, and hastily acquainted 
Elphege with his fixed intention to become a monk.* 
The prelate was delighted ; and, after a short inter- 
val, ordained him priest.* The monkish habit he 
seems to have taken at Fleury,* then so famed 
among aspirants after monastic sanctity, and even 
revered as the spot in which the bones of Benedict 
himself had, by some very questionable management, 
found a resting-place.* 

Dunstan's high connexions and qualities of un- 
questionable value, easily procured him again admit- 
tance into the royal palace. Athelstan, however, was 
dead, and his brother Edmund had ascended his 
throne. To this young prince the illustrious Bene- 
dictine appears to have been appointed chaplain.^ 
The current of his ambition was now completely 
changed. Henceforth it flowed steadily along the 
channel provided for it by early predilections. Ed- 
mund was induced to build and endow a regular 



1 Cleop. 13. 65. 

^ Malmesb. Script, post Bed, 138. 

* Ingulph. lb. 496. 

* Eadmer, de VitsL S. Osw, Archiep. Ebor. (Angl. Sacr. ii. 
194.) ^' Cum in castro Cassino vasta solitudo existeret, corpus 
S. Benedicti ab Agilulfo monacho inde delatum est in ccenobium 
Floriacefise, a Leopoldo abbate^ nuper fundatum in Aurelianensi 
territorio." Of this furtive deed, however, as a pope justly styled 
it, Agilulfus was found to have been guiltless. In 1066, Bene- 
dict's bones were discovered in their original grave. — Propyl, Mo- 
nasticon. 

^ ^* Rex autem Edmundus Dunstano sancto, kinc presbytera 
jsuOf monasterium Glasconiee tunc in desolatione a paucis clericis 
occupatum, cum omnibud pertinenjtiis contulit restaurandum.'' — 
Ingulph. Script, post Bed. 496. 

N 
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monastery at Glastonbury, under the superintendence 
of his gifted chaplain. Thus the visions of Dunstan's 
youth were realised. Monastic piles rose from the 
very soil on which the teeming imagination of his 
infancy had painted them. Around himself as a 
superior, was assembled a community of monks, 
emulating the regularity of Fleury. This was the first 
establishment of the kind ever known in England, 
and Dunstan was the first of English Benedictine 
abbots.^ He was, in fact, the father of English mo- 
nachism, a venerable institution, that long nobly 
patronised both arts and literature. It had, however, 
a fatal tendency to nurture idleness, fanaticism, im* 
posture, and hypocrisy. These inherent evils of the 
system, joined to its close alliance with a hostile 
foreign power, made even thinking and honour- 
able men admit its overthrow to be desirable. While 
the wealth accumulated by it during ages of popu- 
larity effectually secured the concurrence of those 
mercenary spirits who view political support, and 
every thing besides within their power, as mere 
instruments of private gain. Thus, the extraordi- 
nary success of the system that Dunstan planted 
proved eventually the main-spring of its ruin ; and 
his zeal, that so many generations had admired, came 
to be represented as a national misfortune and dis- 



1 ** Unde primum, eliminato quicquid oculos superni inspec*- 
toris offendebat, monachus et abbas effectus, monachorum ibi 
scholam primo primus instituere coepit" (Adelard. Vit. Dunst. 
ap. Wharton. Angl. Sacr, ii. 101. note.) '' Saluberrimam S» 
Benedicti sequens institutionem, primits ctbbas Angiica natianis 
enituit"—Cleop. 13. 72. 
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grace. There can be no doubts however, that Dun- 
istan, though fanatical and ambitious, was able and 
sincere. Nor can it be denied that the Benedictine 
order has amply merited respectful consideration. It 
stands upon far higher ground than that heteroge*- 
neous mass of friars, and of discordant monastic sects 
which gradually overspread the papal reign. 

Under Edmund was holden in London ^ a legisla- 
tive assembly, very fully attended. In this appeared 
the operation of Dunstan's favourite principles, the 
first enactment passed beii^ to restrain ecclesiastical 
persons, whether male or female, from unchastity, 
under pain of forfeiting their whole properti^ and 
the privilege of Christian burial.^ Monks and nuns 
are the parties brought unequivocally under the lash 
of this regulation ; but it is rather loosely worded, 
and was most probably meant as a warning to the 
whole sacerdotal order. It had long been a popular 



1 The two archbishops, Odo and Wulfstan, and a large assem- 
blage, both clerical and lay, were present : Easter was the time of 
year. The precise date is uncertain ; but, as Edmund reigned from 
941 to 946, this witena-gemot may be reasonably placed in 943, or 
thereabouts. The preamble calls it a great synod ; but it cannot 
hence be necessarily inferred that the assembly was convened for 
ecclesiastical purposes only. Nor, indeed, does it appear certain that 
the very reli^ous air worn by the preamble, in the printed editions 
of the councils, is contemporary. From these, Johnson thus ren- 
ders the latter sentence of the preamble : '^ There were Odo and 
Wulfstan, archbishops, and many other biskopSy consulting for the 
good of their <fwn souls, and of those who were subject to them," 
Now, in the Cotton MS., although Saxon is found answering to 
the words printed in italics, yet it seems an addition, the hand 
looking different, though ancient. — Brit. Mus. Nero, A. 1. f. 88. 

« LL. EccL Edm. R. cap. 1. Spelm. i. 420. Wixk. i. 214. 
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maxim among the stricter professors of religion^ that 
however human laws might allow priests to marry, 
conscience demanded their celibacy. The monastic 
opinions now gaining ground so fast on the continent, 
and industriously patronised by one of the ablest 
heads in England, naturally brought this ascetic view 
into more than usual repute. Another of Edmund's 
constitutions enjoins the payment of tythes, churchr 
shot, and alms-fee.^ It is not easy to determine the 
exact nature of this last payment : hence it has been 
considered as identical with the plough-alms men- 
tioned in Edward the Elder's treaty with Godrun.* 
Practically, the decision of such a question is of no 
great importance in modem times; not so the re- 
peated legislative mention of assessments for eccle- 
siastical purposes, independently of tythes. From 
such notices, it is plain that the church rates of after 
ages are not the mere creatures of some ancient un- 
written prescription, but the legitimate successors of 
more than one formal assessment, constitutionally 
imposed by the national legislature. It is remark- 
able, however, that Edmund has not provided civil 
penalties against defaulters : his legislature merely 
sanctions their excommunication. Another of his 
laws enjoins every bishop to repair God's house at 
his own see,* and to admonish the king of due pro- 

^ LL. Eccl, Edm. R. cap. 2. Spelm. i. 420. Wilk. i. 214. 

2 LL. Eccl. Edov. Sen. et Guth. ab Alur. et Guth. RR. 
primum conditcB, cap. 6. Spelm. i. 392. Wilk. i. 203. 

* There is an ellipse here, which occasions a difficulty. The 
Saxon stands, ^ehcze Dobep huj- on hij* a;$num ; literally, better God's 
hotise on his own. The last word may be plural. Hence Spel- 
man has ^' suis ipsius sumptibus.*' Inett does not profess to trans- 
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vision for churches generally. This looks like an- 
other evidence that tythes were not regarded as the 
sole fund for the maintaining public worship. In 
other constitutions^ Edmund legislates against blood- 
shedding, peijury^ magical arts, and violation of 
sanctuary. 

During his brief reign, the see of Canterbury 
became vacant, and Odo was translated to it from 
Sherborne. This prelate was of Danish blood and 
heathen parentage ; but an early conversion, by which 
he mortally offended all his original connexions, se- 
cured his masculine understanding for the Christian 
ministry.* On receiving an offer of the metropolitical 
chair, he is reported to have demurred, because he 
was not a monk, alleging that he should want a re- 
commendation which every successor of Augustine 
had hitherto possessed.* This allegation was pro- 
bably never made, for there is reason to believe it 
untrue ; ' nor, therefore, need it pass for certain, that 
Odo surmounted his objection, either by taking the 
monastic habit at Fleury,* or by receiving it in Eng- 
land from the abbot, especially deputed thence for 



late, but he thus paraphrases the canon : '^ The fifth requires the 
bishops to repair the churches in their own demeans and lands, and 
to inform the king of such others as want repairs." This appears 
a reasonable way of filling up the ellipse. Johnson's word, see, 
has however been used in the text, because the Saxon will not 
warrant Inett*s word, churches , in the former clause. It merely 
says God's house, in the singular. 

1 OsBERK. Vita Odonis. — AngL Sacr, ii. 78. * lb, SI. 

3 *^ Quod tamen a veritate alienum est : nam quosdam pres- 
byteros fuisse supra retulimus." — Antiqu. Britan. 115. 

* Bromptok. X. Script. 863. 
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his accommodation : ^ but such relations discover 
plainly that the monkish era had now fairly begun. 
To the religious records of England Odo contributed 
ten extant canons and a synodical epistle^ grave and 
pious compositions, very creditable to his memory. 
His canons claim immunity for the church from se- 
cular impositions, urge a sense of duty upon every 
class, from the throne downwards, enjoin fasting, 
alms-giving, and the observance of religious days, 
especially of Sunday, and insist upon the due pay- 
ment of tythes.* These venerable monuments offer 
no superstitious admonition ; nor, although solicitous 
of unity for the church, do they make any mention 
of a papal centre, but merely recommend Christians 
to become one body, by the common bond of &ith, 
hope, and charity, under one head, Jesus Christ.* 
From one canon, it appears that the monkish pro- 
fession was often Uttle else than a pretence for 
vagrancy and idleness.* From the last, it is plain 
that the payment of tythes was not considered as a 
general release from liberality to the poor. Odo 

1 Gervas. X. Script, 1644. Osbern. AngL Sacr. ii. 82. 

2 Spelm. i, 415. WiLK. i. 212. 

3 Can. 8. Spelm. i. 417. Wilk. i. 213. 

* Can. 6. Spelm. 1.417. Wilk. i. 213. Wigfrith, a visitor to 
Gutblac, the famous hermit of Croyland, told him that he had met 
with monkish impostors among the Scots. '' Dicebat enim se inter 
Scottorum populos habitasse, et illic pseudo-anachoritas diyersonim 
religionum simulatores vidisse." — {Brit Mus, MSS. Cotton. Nero, 
£. 1. f. 191.) It might seem fair enough to charge all these im- 
positions upon a rival party ; but obviously, the monks of earlier, 
and the friars of later times, must have always had among them 
a considerable body of idle hypocrites. Odo's canon shews this to 
have been the case in his day. 
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says^ that men are not only to live, but also to give 
alms, out of the nine parts remaining after piety has 
had her tenth. The synodical epistle appears to be 
imperfect, but it conveys admonition in a religious, 
humble, and earnest strain, every way worthy of a 
Christian prelate.^ 

Among the monks hving under Dunstan at Glas- 
tonbury, was a well -bom native of Winchester, 
named Ethelwold ; ^ he had been ordained priest in 
company with his abbot,' and he cordially partook of 
all that eminent man's monastic enthusiasm. So 
anxious, indeed, was he to rival the most perfect of 
his order, that he was upon the point of leaving Eng- 
land for a residence among the foreign Benedictines, 
when the mother of Edred^ now upon the throne, 
conjured her son to save his dominions from the loss 
of a personage so holy.* Edred was overcome by 
these persuasions, and, founding a monastery on a 
royal estate at Abingdon, he made Ethelwold its 
abbot. This was the second Benedictine house esta- 
blished in England. No exertion, however, of its 
new superior, was wanting to render it the parent of 
many others. He was aware that continental mo- 
nasteries excelled in reading and singing ; he there- 
fore procured masters from Corby, to instruct his 
own society in these attractive arts.* He seems to 



^ Spelm. i. 418. WiLK. i. 214. 

2 Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton. Nero. E. 1. f. 416. Ethelwold'a 
parents, we there learn, lived in the reign of Edward the Elder. 
Wulstan was the author of this life. 

3 lb. ^ Malmesb. Script, post Bed. 139. 
^ Hist. Csenob. Abandon. — Angl. Sacr. i. 165. 
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have doubted whether, even under Dunstan, there 
had been opportunities for a thorough acquaintance 
with monastic discipline : he sent, accordingly, one of 
his monks to Fleury for farther instruction.^ Thus 
he laid a secure foimdation of popularity for his 
favourite system, by the attractions of its public 
worship, and by the well-defined, rigid austerity of 
its discipline. Rightly, therefore, was he termed, in 
after ages, the father of monies^ Dunstan had, in- 
deed, led the way, but his intellect was too compre- 
hensive, and his ordinary habits were too secular, for 
maturing all those details which the system required 
for its complete success. 

Monachism had, however, scarcely taken root, 
when Edred, its royal patron, prematurely died. 
His nephew, Edwy, a very handsome youth,* suc- 
ceeded to the throne. This young prince, wearied 
by the coarse intemperance of his coronation day, 
withdrew from the festive hall into a private room. 
Disgusted at his absence, the carousing nobles de- 
spatched a remonstrance by Dunstan and a bishop, 
named Cynesius, related to him. On entering, the 
messengers found Edwy seated sportively between 
his wife and mother-in-law, while the crown lay 
negligently upon the ground. Expostulation being 

1 WuLSTAN. MBS. Cotton. 417. 

2 " Pater monachorum, et sidus Anglorum." — (Brompton. X 
Script, 877.) The former of these designations appears to have 
been borrowed from the Saxon Chronicle, which, mentioning Ethel- 
wold's death under the year 984, styles him muneca F»t>eji, father 
of monks. 

^ <^ Free nimia etenim pulchritudine Pancali sortitus est no- 
men." — Ethelwerd. Script, post Bed. 483. 
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found unavailing to procure the youthful Idng^s re- 
turn, a scene of violence ensued. Dunstan ended 
this by forcing Edwy from his seat, replacing the 
crown upon his head, and dragging him once more 
to join the offended revellers.^ The whole trans- 
action naturally gave mortal offence both to the 
king and his fair connexions. Dunstan, accordingly, 
was under the necessity of retiring to Glastonbury : 
thence he was driven soon after into exile, amidst 
the tears of his monks. Dunstan's panegjnical bio- 
graphy converts this natural incident into broad 
caricature, by contrasting the weeping community 
with the grinning face of Satan, whose peals of laugh- 
ter, we are told, were distinctly heard, as the abbot's 
receding steps mournfully passed along the vestibule.* 
By Dimstan's disgrace, the royal vengeance was not 
satisfied : his abbey was dissolved, as was also that 
of Abingdon ; and thus Enghsh monachism seemed 
only like some meteor, that brightly flashes, and then 
immediately disappears. 

But Edwy had miscalculated his power. Dun- 
stan's establishments were niu'series of fanaticism, 
and were studiously formed from admired continental 

^ Chop. B. 13. 76. The queen's name is usually written El- 
giva : the contemporary life of Dunstan has it JEthelgifu. Mr. 
Turner {Hist, Angl, Sax. ii. 252. note) may be consulted for 
"authorities proving that this lady was Edwin's wife. She is branded 
as his mistress by some of the monastic writers, most probably be- 
cause she was related to him within the prohibited degrees. 

2 << Audita est in atrio templi vox plaudentis diaboli, quasi vox 
juvenculee acriter atque minute cachinnantis." — Osbern. AngL 
Sacr, ii. 105. 
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models^ both powerfiil holds upon popular favour : 
the nobles^ also^ whose commission the exiled abbot 
had executed, probably regarded him as a victim in 
their cause, and hence justly entitled to their pro- 
tection. An irresistible conspiracy, accordingly, soon 
secured his triumphant return from Flanders, where 
he had taken refuge. Nor was this humiliation all 
that Edwy had to undergo : his insurgent subjects 
raised Edgar, a younger brother, to the throne, as- 
signing to him, as a kingdom, all England between 
the Hiunber and the Thames:^ Elgiva, too, was 
divorced by Odo, as related to her unfortunate hus- 
band within the prohibited degrees.* With even this 
the archbishop was not contented : he branded her 
upon the face, and sent her away to Ireland. A 
short residence there healed her unsightly woimds, 
and she ventured upon a return into her native 
island. Having reached Gloucester, she was arrested, 
and under Odo's authority the tendons of her legs 
were barbarously severed.' Of this cruel mutilation 
she seems never to have recovered, being soon after 
overtaken by the hand of death. Elgiva's sufferings 
have effectually blasted with posterity the memory of 
Odo : but one age cannot safely measure the men of 
another by. a standard of its own. The archbishop, 
who has long been regarded as rather a monster than 

1 Cleop. B. 13. 78. 

2 *' A.D. 958. This year Archbishop Odo separated Edwy and 
Elfgiva, because they were too nearly related." — Sax. Chr. 150. 
Dr. Ingram's TransL 

3 OsBERN. Angl. Sacr. ii. 84. 
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a man^ was known among contemporaries as Odo the 
Good.^ His treatment of Elgiva, now ranked among 
the most inhuman outrages upon record^ was attri- 
buted, probably, to the absolute necessity of restrain- 
ing irregular passions, by occasional examples of just 
severity. 

After a short interval, Edwy's untimely death, 
seemingly by violence, rendered his more fortunate 
brother master of all England. Upon the unhappy 
prince, thus cut off in the flower of his age, monkish 
writers have been immeasurably severe. Ethelwerd, 
however, a contemporary authority of high rank, 
assures us that he deserved his people's love.^ He 

^ Ode the Good. (Malm£sb. Script, post Bed, 115.) Osbern 
QAngL Sacr. ii. 86.) gives this designation in a Saxon form : '* Odo 
se gode," (re 30b.) The author of this compliment was Dunstan, 
who is said to have seen a dove in the cathedral of Canterbury, 
while he was celebrating mass, on Whitsunday, which, after a time, 
settled on Odo's tomb. This incident, which might easily have 
happened in a large building with many unglazed windows, was 
represented as a visible descent of the Holy Ghost, and an unde- 
niable demonstration of Odo's sanctity. Dunstan, accordingly, 
never subsequently passed his tomb without a reverence, nor spoke 
of him but as the good. This designation, however, was readily 
adopted by others ; and it had i)ot worn out in popular discourse, 
especially at Canterbury, when Osbern wrote. Had Odo been 
viewed by his own age, as one unmanly outrage has made posterity 
view him, Dunstan's authority would not have been sufficient for 
thus embalming his memory. 

This archbishop's name is variously written, Odo^ Oda^ and 
Ode. It seems to be the Oddy of modem English surnames. 

^ *' Tenuit namque quadriennio per regnum amandus." {Script* 
post Bed, 483.) Edwy's death occurred in 959 : that it was vio- 
lent, may be inferred from probability and from the obscure lan- 
guage of ancient authorities. The contemporary life of Dunstan 
{Cleop, B. 13. f. 78) says : '< Interea germanus ejusdem Eadgari, 
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was evidently quite unequal to the task of curbing a 
society so fierce and haughty, as that which owned 
allegiance to his crown : but this is no very serious 
imputation upon the memory of a sovereign cut off 
in youth, and hastily embroiled with such men as 
Odo and Dunstan. 

The latter of these two obtained episcopal honours 
in the beginning of Edgar's reign. Worcester was 
his first bishopric, and shortly afterwards he added 
London to it,^ both sees l3dng in the portion of Eng- 
land wrested from Edwy. During that young prince's 
life, a more splendid ecclesiastical prize became va- 
cant by the death of Archbishop Odo ; but Canter- 
bury was under the authority of Edwy, and by his 
influence Elsin, bishop of Winchester, became the new 
metropolitan. This prelate, a decided enemy to their 
order, is charged by the monks with insulting Odo's 
grave, and witK obtaining Canterbury by simony. 
He died, however, on his way to Rome, whither he 
was proceeding for the pall. His unexpected fate 

- ■ -■ -I 1 1 I I I 

quia justa Di sui judicia deviando dereliquit, novissimum flatum 
miserd morte expiravit." An old manuscript chronicler, cited by 
Mr. Turner {Hist, Angl, Sax. ii. 257), says, however, expressly, 
that he was slain in Gloucestershire, Mr. Turner gives Edwin as 
the name of this young sovereign, and under a great weight of 
authority ; but he is called Eadvng by the Saxon Chronicle, Ethel- 
werd, and the contemporary life of Dunstan. 

1 Dunstan was advanced to the see of Worcester in 957, and 
in the following year London was conferred upon him, to hold with 
it. The next year, being that of Edwy's death, saw his translation 
to Canterbury. Dunstan's monastic biographers represent that he 
was offered that see on the two former vacancies, but declined it. 
Edwy's authority would, however, be likely to prevent Dunstan 
from receiving any such -compliment within the limits of his 
kingdom. 
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arose^ it is said^ from extreme cold eticomitered in 
crossing the Alps ; but it is represented as a judicial 
visitation of offended Providence. Brithelm, bishop 
of Wells, was tantalised by being chosen in his room ; 
but the necessary arrangements were incomplete 
on Edwy's immature decease : Canterbury, there- 
fore, was not closed against Dunstan's ambition, and 
the primate elect was compelled to relinquish his 
claims.^ Having thus attained the highest dignity 
within a subject's reach, Dunstan became virtually 
the most powerfrd man in England. Edgar was, in- 
deed, a boy of sixteen when he ascended the throne, 
and he seems ever to have been under the influence 
of licentious, headstrong passions. Very rarely do 
such men fill important stations with any degree of 
credit to themselves, or of advantage to society: 
Edgar is, however, one of these uncommon instances. 
Monastic writers have naturally loaded his memory 
with panegyric ; nor can inquirers, however unfavour- 
able to monachism, deny that his rule was glorious 
and beneficial. He reigned in prosperity and peace, 
the admitted superior over a larger portion, perhaps, 
of the island than any one of his ancestors.* Under 

1 OsBERN. AngL Sacr. ii. 109. Brithelm is represented by 

Osbem as a good-natured man, who knew very well how to take 

care of himself, but who was unfit for active life. ** Homo man- 

suetior quam industrior, et qui suee magis quam alienee vitee nosset 

consulere." He seems to have been far from willing to relinquish 

Canterbury. *' Jussus a rege, et omni populo, Cantuarid, discedit." 

—lb. 

* pe yec-^A^ to roiSan •)> j-e tima pajf jefselij ^ pinfum on Tnjel- 
cynne )>a )>a Gabjafi cyninc; l^one Ejiif tentoom ^efyji^jio'^c -j pela munu- 
clipa afiffijibfr- T hif cynejiice paj-. punijenbe on ribbe* fP* P ™*"* ^^ X*- 
byiibe ^ip sBnis f cyphefie pafie buron aj^enfie leobe )>e piy lanb faeolbon* 
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80 much good fortune^ he attested his exultation with 
pardonable vanity, by titles, borrowed seemingly from 
the imperial court of Constantinople.^ To Dunstan, 
probably, Edgar was largely indebted for his enviable 
position.* The royal councils were directed chiefly 
by a man of extraordinary talent : the mind, indeed, 
of that illustrious adviser was rather warped upon 
monastic questions ; but its ordinary produce was an 
enviable succession of views, clear, sound, compre- 
hensive, and decided. 

After a reign over all England of about two years, 
Edgar found his people oppressed by a calamity that 
no human wisdom could assuage. A dreadM pesti- 
lence raged, especially in London.^ As usual in such 

*] eall& jm cyninjar \>^ ^^ \>ypim ijlanbe peejion* Cumefia ^ Scotta* comon 
xo Gab^ajie* bpilon anep be^^r ^^"cai cyiiin;^ap ^ bi ealle s^^^Z^^^ ^^ 
eab^^afiep pifrunje. {Brit, Mils, MSSi Cotton. Horn, in S. Sivi- 
thun. Julius E. 7. f. 101.) We truly say that the time was happy 
and joyous in the English nation when King Eadgar furthered 
Christianity y and reared many monks* livings : and his reign 
-continued in peace, so that no fleet was heard of, but of one*s 
own people who hold this land: and all the kings who were in 
this island, Cumbrians and Scots, came to Eadgar ; once in one 
day eight kings, and these all bowed to Eadgar s direction. The 
eight king:s meant, are Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria, 
Macchus of Anglesey, three from Wales, and two others more 
difficult of identification. — See Turn^e&'s Hist, Angl, Sax. ii. 265. 

1 ** Ego, Edgarus, totius Albionis basileus, nee non mariti- 
morum seu insulanorum regum circum habitantium." (Malmesb. 
Script, post Bed, 32.) *' Ego, Edgarus, totius Albionis monarcha." 
— Ingulph. ib. 502. 

2 Afflaverat profecto cor regis divinitatis specie (Dunst. sc), 
ut ejus consilium susciperet in omnibus incunctanter faciens quee- 
cunque Pontifex jubenda putaret. Ille quoque quicquid famee et 
saluti regis concinnum esse intelligeret, non omittere, difFerentem 
acrius urgere." — Malmesb. Script, post Bed. 115. 

3 In the year 961. Sax. Chr. 153. 
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^easons^ divine justice and human iniquity were 
anxiously contrasted in the public mind. Advantage 
was taken of these wholesome feelings to urge a 
plea in behalf of the Church : the needy and avari- 
cious^ disregarding conscience and the feeble sanc- 
tions of law, had commonly failed in the faithful 
discharge of tythes and other ecclesiastical dues. 
Their case was now represented as analogous to that 
of tenants foiling in their payments to landowners. 
Men were exhorted to consider the little indulgence 
usually shewn to such defaulters, and to ask them- 
selves, whether corresponding failures were Hkely to 
be excused by God ; his vengeance rather might be 
justly feared by those who should fraudulently with- 
hold that share from the provision for his service, 
which had been imposed upon them ahke by law and 
conscience. Arguments of this kind appear to have j 

prevailed in two legislative assemblies, the former of 
which was holden at Andover, then a royal domain. 
The rights of religion were now statutably protected 
by civil penalties ; and thus was established a prin- 
ciple of imposing ecclesiastical rent -charges upon 
land, recoverable by the ordinary processes of law : 
no specific penalty, however, was provided, a discre- 
tionary power merely being given to the royal officers, 
which they were strictly enjoined to exercise for the 
punishment of defaulters.^ 

^ See the document at the end. This venerable piece is bound up 
in the midst of an ancient MS. volume in the British Museum, chiefly 
occupied by the lives of saints. This position may be the chief 
reason why it seems to have been hitherto overlooked. It is entitled 
in a band, perhaps, of James the First's time, Carta Saxonica tern- 
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In a subsequent meeting of the Saxon estates, 
this loose legislation was abandoned. Subtraction 
of tythes was now placed under cognisance of the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities conjointly. The 
king^s reeve, the bishop's, and the mass-priest entitled 
to recover, were to seize all the property tji;hable, 
but on which tythes had not been paid : they were 
to restore one-tenth of it to the defaulter, to render 
its tenth to the minister aggrieved, and to divide the 
remaining eight parts between the lord and the 
bishop.^ This earliest of known statutes, guarding 

pore Regis Edgari, The piece itself is probably coeval with the 
latter assembly recorded in it, and may not unreasonably be con- 
sidered as a sort of proclamation, or authentic declaration, of cer- 
tain legislative enactments despatched to some principal ecclesias- 
tical establishment. It is followed by a similar exposition of enact- 
ments relating to affairs merely temporal. In the catalogue these 
documents are thus described : Leges, sive constitutiones Eadgari 
Regis f qvLos occasione gravissimcB pestis, per totum regnum statuit 
observandas (Saxonice) : folia bina ex lihro quodam poenitentiali 
avulsa. The MS. volume is thought to have been chiefly written 
about the year 1000. 

1 '^ 3. And let all the tythe of young animals be paid by Pen- 
tecost, and of the fruits of the earth by the Equinox : and let every 
church-scot be paid by Martin's mass, under pain of the full mulct, 
which the Doom-book mentions. And if any will not pay the tythe 
as we have commanded, let the king's reeve, and the bishop's 
reeve, and the mass-priest of the minster, go to him, and take by 
force the tenth part for the minster to which it belongs, and deliver 
to him the ninth part, and let the eight parts be divided into two ; 
and let the lord take one half, the bishop the other, whether it be a 
king's man or a thane's man." (Johnson's TransL Spelm. i. 
444. WiLK. i. 245.) There are no known means of affixing a 
certain date to these constitutions enacted under Edgar* Spelman 
would assign them to the year 967, or thereabouts, as being in the 
middle of Edgar's reign. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
they are posterior to the two legislative assemblies^ whose acts are 
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tythe-owners in the possession of their property by a 
definite measure of coercion, appears chargeable with 
unjust severity : the times, however, were lawless 
and rude ; hence the remedies provided for social 
evils were naturally tinged with imsparing harshness : 
ecclesiastical dues, also, really require a very full 
measure of protection. The dealer and artisan, the 
practitioner in law and medicine, are only controlled 
by competition in making terms with such as desire 
their commodities or aid ; but the minister of God's 
word and sacraments enjoys no such advantage. All 
but fools and reprobates, indeed, freely concede im- 
portance to his profession. This acknowledgment, 
however, generally flows rather from cool, deliberate 
conviction, than from such feelings as maintain se- 
cular vocations. Minds fixed intently upon eternity, 
are alive to the value of religious ordinances : habi- 
tually the wants and cravings of mankind incline 
them to regard expenditure upon piety, as that which 
can be most agreeably, safely, and completely re- 
trenched. Legislation, therefore, against such a short- 
sighted selfishness, is equally merciful and wise. It 
has planted a liberal profession, and a well-governed 
house of God, in every comer of England. Con- 
siderable seats of wealth and population might have 
commanded these advantages, and undoubtedly would. 



recorded in the Cotton. MS., and which must have been holden 
after the pestilence, in 961. If they had been anterior to these 
assemblies, an arbitrary penalty, to be inflicted by the king's reeve 
alone, would not probably have been provided in the latter. The 
constitutions long printed are evidently an improvement upon such 
. undefined enactments. 

o 
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without national aid; but the country generally 
must have wanted them, unless a competent portion 
of all the people's industry had been legally reserved 
for their maintenance : nor, unless this portion had 
been jealously protected, could it have permanently 
stood its ground against that spirit of rapacity which 
human corruption ever keeps in vigour. Such pro- 
tection, however, having been provided, every estate 
inherited or acquired was burdened with a variable 
rent-charge, reserved as the patrimony of religion. 
Hence opulent landlords were more easily induced to 
found and build churches upon their several proper- 
ties. Nor usually did an endowment of glebe satisfy 
their pious hberality : in many cases, probably in all, 
they attested solemnly their individual approval of 
existing laws, by settling the tythes of their lands 
upon their new estabhshments. Thus English paro- 
chial churches, in themselves private foundations, 
can allege claims of two several kinds upon the pro- 
perties around. Not only can they plead immemorial 
usage, and penal statutes of high antiquity, but also 
legal surrenders by very distant proprietors, confir- 
matory of such usage, and formally assenting to such 
-statutes. 

From another of Edgar's ecclesiastical laws, it is 
plain that the foimdation of rural churches was in 
steady progress. The liberahty of public bodies, 
however, seems to have lagged behind that of indi- 
viduals. A founder was restrained from settling upon 
his church any more than a third of the tythes paid by 
its congregation : unless, indeed, it possessed a ceme- 
tery, every portion of the sacred tenth was denied. In 
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such cases, it was probably considered rather as a pri- 
vate chapel : the proprietor, accordingly, was to main- 
tain his priest out of the nine parts. Under no circum- 
stance, however, does a thane appear to have been 
encouraged in providing religious instruction for his 
tenantry, by any transfer of the church-shot. The 
ancient minsters, immemorially entitled to it, might 
seem hitherto to have relaxed nothing from their 
claims upon this payment :^ such tenacity must have 
acted injuriously upon the progress of parochial 
endowments ; probably, to the great regret of pious 
and discerning minds. Although a great principle, 
however, calling for some particular sacrifice, might 
be generally acknowledged, yet its complete victory 
over individual prejudices and interests would natu- 
rally be slow : hence originates the prevailing uncer- 
tainty as to parochial foundations. These have arisen 
from no legislative compulsion, but from the liberality 
of individuals during many successive generations, 
encouraged by the gradual surrender of rights vested 
in anterior estabhshments. 

1 "2. If there be any thane who hath, on land which he holds 
by written deed, a church with a burying-place belonging to it, let 
him pay the third part of his tythes into his own church. If he 
hath a church with no burying-place belonging to it, let him give 
his priest what he will out of the nine parts ; and let 'every church- 
scot go into the ancient minster from all the ground of freemen." 
(Johnson's Transl. Spelm. i. 444. Wilk. i. 245.) Perhaps it 
is doubtful whether any distinction is intended here between tythes 
and church-shot. Shot properly means a payment ; hence the 
familiar English phrase, pay the shot. If such a general interpre- 
tation of the term shot be allowable in this place, it might seem 
not unreasonable to suppose that private founders were allowed to 
endow their churches with a third of all the ecclesiastical dues 
arising from their estates. 
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But although Edgar's ecclesiastical legislation^ 
bearing upon the Church's patrimony, is that alone 
which has retained any practical importance, he is 
nowise indebted to it for his figure in religious his- 
tory. He is the hero of monkish chroniclers, and his 
rule really exerted a lasting influence upon English 
society, because he was Dunstan's passive instrument 
in rooting the monastic system. During his brief 
reign, he seems to have established no fewer than 
forty-eight monasteries.^ Had all these been new 
foundations, they must have wrought striking changes 
in the national habits and modes of thinking ; many 
of them, however, reared their heads amidst a con- 
siderable mass of individual suffering, and greatly to 
the disapprobation of a numerous party. Clergymen 
were driven by the hand of power, either to become 
monks, or to relinquish the homes and livings in 
which they were legally seated around a minster.* 
If married, the former part of this alternative must 
have been felt as an intolerable hardship, to which 
submission was almost impossible. Nor could many 
of those who were single have regarded it otherwise 
than inexcusably tjnrannical. Under pain of losing 
their bread, and of being branded as irreligious, they 
were called upon to renounce their natural liberty. 
Some of the abler heads among them, also, might 

1 Eadmer, de Vita S. Osw. Archiep. Ebor. AngL Sacr. ii. 
201. Some of these were nunneries. Bromton is not equally pre- 
cise, contenting himself with reckoning Edgar's monastic establish- 
ments at more than forty. — X. Script, 868. 

s <' Itaque clerici multarum ecclesiarum, datS. optione, aut ut 
amictum mutarent, aut locis valedicerent, cess^re melioribus, habit- 
acula vacua facientes." — Malmesb. Script, post Bed. 115. 
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clearly discern that ostentatious observances, and 
substantial holiness, are by no means inseparable 
companions : but such considerations operate exten* 
sively upon the higher orders alone. Inferior hfe is 
little alive to the just rights and reasonable expecta- 
tions of classes above itself: the ruder intellects 
also are ever liable to be duped by noisy pre- 
tension. It was, accordingly, among his more con- 
siderable subjects, that Edgar's alleged reformation 
encountered opposition ; the great majority, probably, 
regarded him as piously and patriotically bent upon 
advancing sound religion, and reforming undeniable 
abuses. 

Dunstan was little more than the adviser of this 
great ecclesiastical revolution. Ethelwold, bishop of 
Winchester, and Oswald, originally bishop of Worces- 
ter, eventually archbishop of York, were the principal 
agents in thus forcing a new character upon existing 
establishments, and in organising Benedictine so- 
cieties, in situations where no religious house had 
previously stood. Ethelwold had been one of Dun- 
stan's earliest inmates at Glastonbury, and had, from 
the first, gained his good opinion ; otherwise he would 
never have recommended him as abbot on the found- 
ation of Abingdon. Oswald was nephew to Arch- 
bishop Odo, and was placed by him in a canonry at 
Canterbury. There he imbibed strongly the rising 
taste for monachism, and passing over to Fleury, he 
became a Benedictine. By Dunstan he was intro- 
duced to Edgar, whose influence procured his election 
to the see of Worcester. Immediately he fixed his 
mind upon converting the cathedral there into a 
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recommended by a single promising interment, were 
careful to supply from a distance this mortifying and 
prejudicial deficiency.^ Some departed saint, or at 
least, some part of one, was diligently sought and 
fairly gained. At other times, it was the shameful 
prize of either force or fraud. From whatever source 
this important acquisition came, the lucky house 
felt neither diflSculty nor scruple in extracting from 
it both fame and fortune. Sickly pilgrims quickly 
crowded around their altar, and returned home en- 
raptured by a cure. Nor is it doubtful that, among 
these invalids, many found a real benefit : change of 
air and scene, unwonted exercise, powerfiil excite- 
ment, are quite enough to give temporary relief under 
several human ailments. It would, however, be un- 
fair to charge indiscriminately with dishonesty, this 
monastic provision for popular credulity. Among the 
monks were, probably, some few who valued relics 
merely as a productive source of revenue ; but the 



portion of its equipments. It may seem amusing to be gravely 
told, that so long as the canons retained their ancient possessions 
in the church of Winchester, no miracles graced St. Swithin's tomb, 
but that the monks produced immediately a very different scene. 
'' Quamdiu enim clerici inhabitabant ecclesiam Wentanam, nulla 
per sanctum Swythunum Deus miracula operatus est; sed ipsis 
ejectiSy statim miracula patrata sunt.** — Rudborne AngL Sacr. 
i. 223. 

1 " In the reign of Edgar, a shameful description of robbery 
had obtained among ecclesiastical bodies — the stealing of relics, 
upon a. pretended divine revelation. In those days, it was no un- 
common practice for powerful abbeys to despoil the weaker mo- 
nasteries, or to rob defenceless villages of their sainted remains, in 
order to increase the celebrity of their own foundations." — Gor- 
HAM*s Hist, and Antiq, of Eyneshury and St, Neot*s, i. 48. 
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majority consisted of genuine fanatics. Now^ such 
spirits have at all times^ and under every circum- 
stance, eagerly clung to miracle. Vainly for this 
tenacity do they live when knowledge is widely 
spread, or even when scoflFers are abundant. Their 
vanity and credulity are very seldom proof against 
any disposition to give themselves, or their party, 
credit for supernatural endowments. Monastic bodies, 
therefore, in the tenth century, may reasonably claim 
indulgence from those who trace to them that par- 
ticular species of religious imposture and delusion, 
which descended from their age uninterruptedly to 
the Reformation.^ 

It was not, however, within Dunstan's power to 
transfer a considerable mass of property from one 
order of men to another, without legislative inter- 
vention. Upon this necessity, the canons menaced 
with ejection anxiously relied. They naturally com- 
plained of gross injustice, and their cause was espoused 
by a majority among persons of condition. A con- 
vocation of the national estates afforded them, there- 
fore, a reasonable hope of defeating royal pohcy and 
popular enthusiasm. Such an assembly was yielded 
to their importunities,* apparently in the year 968. 
Winchester was the place of its meeting, and it 



1 Fuller observes rather quaintly, but with great force and jus- 
tice, ^* Whereas formerly corruptions came into the church at the 
wicket, now the broad gates were open for their entrance ; monkery 
making way for ignorance and superstition to overspread the whole 
world. — Ch. Hist. Cent. x. 134. 

s Fragmenta ex Alia Vit^ S. Dunst. autore Osberto Monacho 
Seecul. 12.— Acta SS. Ord. Benedict, v. 706. 
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opened most ominously for the monastic party. Ed- 
gar, indeed, with the episcopal triumvirate, Dunstan, 
Ethelwold, and Oswald, brought heavy charges against 
married clergjrmien : these were met by assurances, 
that all reasonable causes of complaint should be 
removed. Nor did an overwhelming proportion of 
the assembled legislators discover any disposition to 
carry compliance farther. Edgar, accordingly, began 
to waver,^ and was upon the point of siding with his 
nobles, when he and Dunstan are said to have heard, 
repeatedly and distinctly, from a crucifix in the wall, 
the following words : God forbid it to be done : God 
forbid it to be done^ In other parts of the hall, no- 
thing more than some imintelligible noise appears to 
have been perceived : enough was heard, however, 
to raise curiosity and awe. The mysterious murmur 
was now explained, and the assembly felt a divine 
compulsion to drive the unhappy canons from their 
homes. This relation appears in the monastic writers 
generally ; but Florence of Worcester, who mentions 
the council, has omitted it : hence modern Romish 

^ Even Dunstan also is represented as shaken. Osbem makes 
him say, immediately before the crucifix spoke, Fateor vincere vos 
nolo, EcclesicB sua causam Christo judici committo, Wharton 
prefers Capgrave's version of his alleged speech. Fateor, vinci 
nolo, — De Vit. S. Dunst. Angl. Sacr, ii. 112. 

2 Absit hoc utjiat. Absit hoc utjiat. The crucifix appears, 
from Osbern, to have been eloquent no farther. The ancient MS. 
chronicle cited by Spelman, adds to these words the following: 
Judicastis benh, mutaretis non benk. It also adds, that all the 
assembly having fallen to the earth with alarm, the crucifix said, 
but again so that only Edgar and Dunstan could distinguish the 
words — Surgite ne expavescatis ; quia hodi^ justitia et pax in 
monachis osculata sunt. 
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authors are sufficiently justified in representing it as 
an apocryphal legend, posterior to the Conquest. 
Florence, however, places the council of Winchester 
after Edgar's death, and, indeed, leaves the whole 
transaction in considerable obscurity.^ But, inde- 
pendently of ancient authority for placing this council 
in 968, it is plain that some new legislative powers 
were, about that time, required for giving efficacy to 
Edgar's intentions, actually brought into operation 
very shortly afterwards : nor without some ingenious 
contrivance were the canons likely to be deserted by 
their powerful friends. 

On Edgar's premature decease,* their claims upon 
humanity and justice were promptly vindicated. The 
intrusive monks were generally expelled by persons 
in authority, and the clerical victims of an oppressive, 
calumnious fanaticism, again took possession of their 
homes and properties.^ A large proportion of their 



1 Spelman (^Conc, ii. 490) has collected the various printed 
authorities bearing upon the council of Winchester, and has added 
to them a citation from an ancient MS. chronicle. From this he i& 
led to place the council in 968 ; and Wharton (AngL Sacr. ii. 1 12'> 
considers him to have judged rightly : evidently he has probability 
with him. It is a point, however, involved in much obscurity, the 
councils of Winchester and Calne having been commonly con- 
founded together. There is a declamatory speech, extolling the 
monks and disparaging the canons, assigned to Edgar by Ethelred. 
(X Script. 360.) The substance of this was, probably, spoken at 
the council of Winchester. The author of the Antiquitates Britan- 
niccB (p. 127) would refer it to 969. It is reprinted there, and 
by Spelman, Cone. i. 476, 

2 Edgar died in 975, at the age of thirty-two. 

* " Post obitum vero Edgari status regni turbabatur, nam 
plures magnates, ejectis monachis, de magnis monasteriis quos rex 
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protectors would fain have given them the security of 
a prince pledged in their favour. Under Edgar's son, 
by his second wife, they had a reasonable prospect of 
this advantage : but his own will, and the prior 
claims of Edward, his offspring by a former marriage, 
backed by the influence of Dunstan, were found irre- 
sistible.^ In conceding this point, however, the more 
intelligent classes had no thought of surrendering 
also their clergy to proscription. The kingdom was 
agitated, accordingly, by angry debates, loud com- 
plaints, and harassing apprehensions.' For allaying 
these heats a legislative assembly was convened at 
Calne.^ This was attended by Beomhelm, a Scottish 
prelate of commanding eloquence, as advocate for 
the menaced and insulted clergy.* The monastic 
party thus felt itself pressed, not only by a prepon- 
derating weight of property and intelligence, but also 
by talents for debate, probably superior to any within 
its own command. Hence Dimstan was almost over- 



Edgarus et Dunstanus dudum instituerant, clericos cum uxoribus 
reduxerunt." — Bibl. Lameth, MSS. 12. Johan. Tinmouth. Hist» 
Aurea. Para. 3. f. 80. 

1 Eadmer, de Vita S. Dunst. — AngL Sacr. ji. 220. 

2 ** MultuB ind^ tumultus in omni angulo Angliee factus est.'' — 
Ikoulph, Script, post Bed, 506. 

3 In 978. Sax.Chr.l63, Spelman doubts whether this council 
might not have been holden in the preceding year. In that year, 
a council was holden at Kirtlington. A third council was holden 
at Amesbury. This appears to have been for the purpose of com- 
pleting the business broken off by the accident at Calne. But 
there are no decrees extant passed in any one of these three 
councils. 

^ Eadmer (ut supra) says, that the northern orator was hired 
upon very liberal terms : magno ctrnductum pretio. 
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powered, when the floor suddenly gave way, and 
most of his auditors fell violently into a chamber 
underneath. Many were killed upon the spot, and 
others were extricated with $uch injuries as con- 
demned them to sufiering for life. The archbishop, 
and, according to some authorities, his friends also, 
wholly escaped, the beam under him remaining firm/ 
This extraordinary good fortune was interpreted as 
a divine manifestation in favour of monachism, and 
it secured its triumph. Among modems, it has 
commonly fastened upon Dunstan an imputation of 
cruelty and firaud. It might have been accidental ; 
but accidents very opportune, especially when occur- 
ring in an age of gross ignorance, are fairly open to 
suspicion. 

Immaturity of years excused the king fi*om at- 
tending this assembly;^ and his violent death soon 
afterwards damped monastic hopes. He fell by the 
blow of an assassin, hired by his mother-in-law, who 
thus opened the throne for her own son's accession.' 
Edward's untimely fate was, therefore, owing merely 

^ The Saxon Chronicle says that Dunstan stood alone : Malmes- 
bury says the same. On the other hand, Eadmer says, " Ubi vero 
Dunstanus cum suis consistebat, nulla ruina domus." John of 
Tinmouth also (m* supra), says, " Ubi vero cum suis scus accubi- 
tabat, ibi nulla ruine suffusio fiebat." Obviously the suspicion of 
contrivance is very much weakened, if Dunstan were the only party 
saved from falling : so say, however, the most ancient authorities. 
A particular examination of the case may be seen in Mr. Turner's 
Hist, Angl, Sax. ii. 277. 

^ '* Absente propter eetatem rege." — Malmesb. Script, post 
Bed. 34. 

3 Edward was assassinated at Corfe Castle, the residence of his 
mother-in-law Elfnda^ in 978. — Sax. Chr. 163. 
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to the vindictive and restless cupidity of an ambitious 
woman. His imfledged authority had, however, 
served as a rallying point for the monastic party ; and 
accordingly he became known as the martyr. Nor 
were the monks tardy in discerning, that although 
dead he might advance their interest. His remains 
were invested with a saintly celebrity and devotees 
eagerly crowded around them.* This royal youth's 
assassination thus afforded a share of the seed even- 
tually so prolific in superstition. Any extensive im- 
mediate benefit, however, does not seem to have 
gladdened the monastic party from his brief career. 
Domestic rivalry soon became, indeed, unequal to the 
fiill command of popular attention, for Scandinavia 
poured again her pirates over England. But the 
controversy between monks and canons could hardly 
fail of poisoning every considerable respite, and thus 
of undermining the Anglo-Saxon state. Hence, this 
unhappy strife may fairly be considered as a cause of 
that national decrepitude which allowed a temporary 
ascendancy to Denmark, and which eventually gave 
the Normans a secure establishment. 

Under Ethelred, ignominiously known as the Un-- 
ready, opened early a protracted series of harassing 

1 As this unfortunate lad, after losing his seat, was dragged a 
eonsiderable distance in the stirrups, it is probable that his corpse 
was very much disfigured. This might occasion it to be burnt, 
which we find from Lupus, cited by Hickes, was the case. The 
ashes were buried at Wareham. The Saxon Chronicle speaks of 
those who ** bow on their knees before his dead bones" (164.), but 
makes no mention of any miracles wrought. These, however, 
as might be expected, had arrived in fuU force before Malmesbury's 
time. — Script, post Bed, 34. 
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and disgracefiil scenes.^ In the year following his 
half-brother's assassination Dunstan crowned the 
young king, then only eleven years old, at Kingston.^ 
The archbishop is said to have predicted that the 
sword having placed a diadem on his brow would 
never cease to shed misery over his reign.^ He 
probably saw too plainly the prevalence of domestic 
dissension, and a fearful storm gathering in the north. 
Even such an intellect as his own might prove un- 
equal to disarm the dangers provoked by a hasty and 
unjust attack upon established rights and institutions. 
But his age now forced attention steadily upon the 
the grave. Ethelred, also, was a mere child, and 
probably one in whom his discerning eye could rest 
upon little that was promising. There is no occasion 
therefore, to doubt Dunstan's prediction of an un- 
happy reign, or to believe, with his monkish bio- 
graphers, that he spoke from inspiration. He lived 
to see his apprehensions considerably realised, but 
died before the king had attained complete maturity.* 



1 The pirates of Scandinavia recommenced their descents upon 
England in 980. (^Sax. Chr, 165.) Unready means ill-advised^ 
or unprovided with a plan. The Saxon word reed is equivalent to 
counsel, evidently a Norman importation. Ethelred means noble 
counsel. The Unready seems to have been a derisory pun, very 
naturally suggested by the glaring contrast between the name and 
the administration of this most incompetent prince. 

2 In 979.— Sax. Chr. 164. 

5 Ingulph. Script, post Bed. 506, 

* Dunstan died in 988. {Sax. Chr. 167.) Ethelred was then 
about twenty. Osbem makes the archbishop to have died at the 
age of seventy, or thereabouts. But this is inconsistent with the 
statement, made by himself and others, that Dunstan was bom 
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In spite of all that .monkish eiilogists have done to 
render him ridiculous, his whole history proves him 
to have possessed uncommon talents. His promi- 
nence in monastic history may rather, perhaps, be 
regretted by many who feel a jealous interest in 
English records of departed genius. But although 
Dunstan originally moulded national fanaticism after 
Benedict, it should not be forgotten that others chiefly 
lent activity for the details of his ill-advised innovsr 
tion. Nor does he seem chargeable with making 
that provision for popular credulity which the com- 
plete success of monachism demanded. Ethelwold 
and Oswald were the ejectors of canons ; and the 
former of these prelates was the indefatigable rifler of 
tombs with saintly names. Around Dunstan's own 
cathedral of Canterbury the canons remained in pos- 
session of their homes.^ This personal inactivity 
wears rather the appearance of selfish policy, but it 
ajSbrds, imdoubtedly, a presumption that Dunstan's 
strength of mind raised him somewhat above the 
injustice and illusion which his favourite project 

under Athelstan. In this case he could not have been more than 
sixty-four. The inaccuracy, however, is probably in the time 
assigned to his birth, not in the age ascribed to him. 

1 They were not disturbed until 1005, seventeen years, namely, 
after Dunstan's death. (X Script 1780.) ^Ifric, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, obtained authority from Ethelred and his legislature 
for this innovation : a copy of the instrument is preserved among 
the Cotton MSS. (ClaudiuSy A. 3. f. 3.) and this is printed by 
Spelman (i. 504.) and by Wilkins (i. 282.) The intrusive 
monks, however, did not long maintain their ground, and it was 
reserved for Lanfranc, in 1074, to accomplish that expulsion of 
the dean and chapter which continued to the Reformation. — 
Wharion, AngL S€tcr. i. 135. 
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naturally produced. A more unequivocal display of 
his intellectual vigour, and independence likewise, 
arose from his excommunication of a very powerful 
earl who had contracted an incestuous marriage. The 
offender, finding royal interference ineffectual, sent 
agents well suppUed with money to Rome 5 the Pope 
was won over, and wrote a letter commanding and en- 
treating Dunstan to grant the desired absolution. 
This was, however, positively refused until the sin 
had been forsaken, whoever might sue for such in- 
dulgence, and whatever danger might hang upon de- 
nying it.^ A reply, so insubordinate, may surprise 
those who loosely consider the Church of England 

1 "Tunc ille seipso deterior immani est furore correptus, et 
nihil eorum quee poasidebat alicujus esse momenti reputans, ad hoc 
solum se totum studebat impendere, ut Dunstano excitaret scan- 
dalum, et Christianee legis jugum, quo a su& libidine coercebatur, 
sibi faceret alienum. Legatos itaque suos Romam destinat, et 
talibus assueta quorundam Romanorum corda et ora in suam 
causam largo munere, largiori sponsione, permutat. Quid inde? 
Preesul apostolicse sedis Dunstano peccatori homini condescendere, 
Terbis ac literis mandat, et eum Ecclesise greraio integr^ conciliare 
monet, hortatur, imperat. Ad quee Dunstanus ita respondet, 
Equidem cum ilium de quo agitur, sui delicti pcenitudinem gerere 
videro, praceptis domini Papce Uteris parebo, Sed ut ipse in 
peccato suo jaceat, et immunis ab ecclesiasticd disciplind nobis in'- 
sultet, et exinde gaudeat ; nolit Dsus, Aver tat etiam Deus a me, 
ut ego causd alicujus mortalis hominis^ vel pro redemptione capitis 
mei, postponam legem quatn servandam statuit in sud Ecclesid 
idem Dominus meus, Jesus Christus, Filius Dei,'* (Surius, De 
Probatis SS, Historiis. Colon. Agrip. 1572, torn. 3, p. 323.) 
Baronius, naturally scandalised by this relation, places the follow- 
ing gloss between the Pope's mandate and Dunstan's reply ; *' Sed 
si poenitens peccatum relinqueret voluit mandatum intelligi ; nee 
enira alter potuit intellexisse." (-4 wna^. JJcc/. Luc, 1744. Tom. 16. 
p. 203.) But this is merely a gratuitous inference. 

P 
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identical in principles from Augustine to the Reforma- 
tion. But Anglo-Saxon times knew nothing of papal 
jurisdiction. A close and deferential connexion with 
Rome was indeed assiduously cultivated. Authority 
for domestic purposes rested exclusively at home. 
Edgar^ accordingly, though the passive instrument of 
Dunstan, and the comer-stone of English mon^chism, 
asserted expressly the royal supremacy, styling him- 
self the Vicar of Christ.^ 

No literary remains bearing Dunstan's name are 
extant, but we have a body of penitential canons re- 
ferable to his age, and compiled, probably, imder his 
inspection. In one of these, a married person, or- 
dained on the dismissal of his wife, and afterwards 
returning to cohabitation with her, is condemned to 
the same penance as a murderer.* The archbishop 
was buried in his cathedral at Canterbury ; but Glas- 
tonbury pined under such a loss of honour and emo- 
lument. It was resolutely, therefore, maintained, 
that the earliest and most venerated of English Be- 
nedictine abbots had, like the founder of his order, 
been furtively removed, and that his mortal spoils 
really rested within his own loved isle of Avalon.* 



^ '^ Vitiorum cuneos Canonicorum e diversis nostri regiminis 
coenobiis Christi Vicarius eliminavi/' — Monach. Hydens, LL, sub 
Edg, data, cap, 8. Spelm. i. 438. Wilk. i. 242. 

s 40. ^* If a mass-priest, or monk, or deacon, had a lawful wife 
before he was ordained, and dismisses her and takes orders, and 
then receives her again by lying with her, let every one of them fast 
as for murder, and vehemently lament it" — Johnson's TransL 
Canones sub Edg. R. cap. 31. Spelm. i. 465. Wilk. i. 233. 

^ " Quidam ex vestris, noviter, ut putamus, int^ vos conversi, 
prsDdicant antiquos patres vestros furesfuisse et latrones, et quod 
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Vainly did the. monks of Canterbur}' shew his tomb^ 
and defy their western fivals to prove its violation. 
A legend was produced^ referring this to the darkest 
period of Danish anarchy : pilgrims, accordingly, were 
decoyed to Glastonbury during many ages^ by the 
&me of Dunstan's relics. At length was announced 
an augmentation to their attraction^ in a new shrine 
of unusual splendour. The cool, strong sense' of 
Archbishop Warham revolted against such an abuse 
of popular credulity, and he desired his famed prede- 
cessor's coffin to be examined. In it were found a 
iskeleton^ and other fragments of mortality, proving 
incontestably that the hero of monastic story had 
been respected in his grave.^ This discovery might 
mortify the monks of Glastonbury: their cupidity 
was proof against it. The abbot's reply to Warham 
expresses an apprehension lest, in damping the ardour 
which drew so many pilgrims to his house, he should 
incur Gamaliel's imputation oi fighting against God.* 

nequius est^ etiam saerilegos ; idqae illoram preedicandi laudi 
ascribunt, quod tales fiierunty fortassis et eddem voluntate debriati^ 
non perpendentes quod diyin^ intonat paging. Fures, sc, et la- 
troneSj regnum Dei nan possessuros, (Eadmer, Epist. ad Grias- 
tonienses de Corp. S. Dunst. AngL Sacr, ii. 222.) The legend in- 
vented for detailing the alleged abstraction of Dunstan's remains 
from Canterbury, while that city lay mined by the Danes, is very 
circumstantial, and may be seen in D'Achery and MabiUon's Col- 
lection. TransL S. Dunst. in Monast. Glaston. Acta SS. Ord. 
Benedict v. 713. 

^ Scnitinium factum circa feretrum beatis«mi patris, Dunstani 
Archiep. ex mandato reverendissimi patris ac Domini, Willelmi 
Warham, Cant. Archiep. et Domini Thomce Goldston, sacra pagin» 
Prof, ejusd. eocl. Prioris digniss. A.D. 1508. Die 22. Ap. — AngL 
Sacr. ii. 227. 

2 Acts V. 39. Epist. Abbat. Glaston. lb. 231. 
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In 1008, Ethelred held a legislative assembly at 
Eanham, probably the modem Ensham in Oxford- 
shire.^ It was very numerously attended,* and it 
enacted laws for a general armament, both naval and 
military.' Among its ecclesiastical sanctions is a par- 
ticular statement of dues, claimable by the church, 
but without any penal provision to enforce them. 
They stand thus : plough-alms to be paid within 



^ The date of this witena-gemot has been considered as not 
exactly ascertainable. Spelman refers it to about 1009, that year 
being at some distance both from 1006, when Elphege was trans- 
lated to Canterbury, and 1013, when he was murdered by the 
Danes. Among the Cottonian MSS., however, in the British Mur 
seum {Nero, A. 1. f. 90), the proceedings at Eanham are thus 
headed : IN NOMINE DNI — ANO NIC INCARN- M.VIII. Now, 
we learn from the Saxon Chronicle (p. 181), that Elphege went to 
Rome for his pall in 1007, and that Ethelred gave orders that all 
landowners should provide either ships, or armour, according to the 
magnitude of their several estates, in 1008. The king could make 
no such order without legislative authority : this was, most pro- 
bably, obtained at Eanham. 

2 " Universi Anglorum optimates." (Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton", 
Claudius, A. 3. f. 30.) This MS., which is in large octavo, ex- 
cellently preserved, appears to be that which Sir Henry Spelman 
used in preparing his edition of the Councils, In the Cottonian 
MS., cited in the last note, which seems to have been more generally 
overlooked, the preamble to the proceedings stands thus : Dij- ip 

-^ T^ejmb^Ki, This is the enactment which the king of the Angles^ 
and both the ordained, and the lay senators, chose and enacted. 
At the top of the page is written, in a hand of considerable age : 
** An act of parliament, as ytt were." Afterwards, we find in the 
same hand : '' This is not in print." 

^ '< A man possessed of 310 hides, to provide one galley, or 
skiff; and a man possessed of 8 hides only, to find a helmet and 
breastplate." — Sax. Chr,!)!, Ingram's Transl, p. 181. Brit. Mus,, 
MSS. Cotton, Claudius, A, 3. f. 32. 
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fifteen nights after Easter, tythe of young by Whit- 
suntide ; of the earth's produce at All-Hallows, Rome- 
fee at St. Peter's mass, and light-shot thrice in a year. 
Soul-shot was to be paid on the opening of a grave ; 
and in case of interment without the district in which 
the deceased had regularly gone to confession, the 
minster of that district was, nevertheless, to claim 
soul-shot. This ancient enactment is an obvious 
authority for the burial-fees, often claimed within their 
own parishes, from the relatives of parties interred 
without them. The Eanham legislators also forbade 
strictly, marketing and popular meetings, on Sunday ; 
enjoined festivals in commemoration of the blessed 
Virgin and the Apostles ; and instituted a solemn 
anniversary on the day of the late king's assassi- 
nation.^ This last enactment is a proof of successftil 

^ trelffifte man Hotoef jejiihta jeofine* aejhpylce jeajie* Daet ip 
Sulh-ffilmef fan* xv niht on upan Gaf r/ian* *) Xj^o'^oi&e teo^unje be Pen- 
tecof ten* *;| GojiiS psef rina be Galjia-hal^ena maef fan* ^ Rom-peoh be Pet- 
jief m»ffan" i Leobt-jefcot )?fiipa on jeajie* *) Saul-fcear if jubtaft j5 
man f ymle jelaef te aet openum 5ji»|:c' *) jip man enij lie op jiibt f cjiipt- 
f ci/ie ellef-hpaji lecje* jelaef re man Sanl-f ceac fpa Jjeh mro Jjam mynp rjie 
J»e bit to byjibe* "j ealle Uobef jefiibta pyfil'ije man jeojine* eal fpa bit 
)>ea|ip If *) pjieolf a *) psf tena bealbe man |iibtUce. funnan-baejef pjieolp 
bealbe man jeofine fpa J)a]i to jebyjiije* ^ cypm^a* ^ polc-;^emota on )7am 

baljan bsa^e jeppice man jeofine* ^ fee CDafiian pjieolf-tiba ealle peoji- 
^le man jeo;ine* »|ief t mib paeftene* *;( f y^iSan mib pjieolf e* *) to aejb- 
pylcef Xpof tolef beab-tibe p»f te man ^ pjieolf ije* buton to Pbilippuf 
•J lacobuf pjieolf e ne beobe pe nan psep ten* poji J>am Bap tofiliean pjieolf e. 
CUep o^jie pjieolf a -j paep tena bealbe man jeofine* fpa f pa J>a beolban ))e 
j>e betf t beolban* Xnb fee Gabpejibep m»f f e-baej pitan babban jecojien 
^ man pjieolf lan f ceal opeji eal Gn^la lanb* on kl. Xpjiilif * *) psp tan a^lee 
Fjiijebaej* butan bit pjieolf f y. Ojibal •) aiSaf f ynban toepe^en pjieolp- 
ba^um *) jiibt ymbeji bajum* -j pjinam Xbventum Diii ot5 octabap Gpipbanie* 
*) pjiam Septua^ep imam o^ xv opeji Gap tjian. Beo ^am bal^an tiban eal 
fpa bit jiibt If eallum Ejiif tenum mannum fib '■^ fom jemaene* "j bbIo facu 
jetp»meb. {Brit. Mus, MSS, Cotton, Nero. A. 1 . f . 91.) Let 
God's rights he paid earnestly every year : that is, plough-alms 
fifteen nights over Easter, and tythe of young by Pentecost, and 
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activity in the monastic party. No pains were spared^ 
probably^ to spread a belief, that, among national 
transgressions, now so severely visited, few had cried 
more loudly for vengeance than the murder of an 
innocent, well-disposed king. Such a topic might be 
easily so urged as to cast a shade of obloquy upon 
the persevering resistance of great men to a complete 
monastic triumph. Elphege, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, eventually a victim to Danish violence,^ ap- 

fruits of the earth by All-Hallows* mass, and Rome-fee by Petrels 
m€L8S, and light-shot thrice in a year, and soul-shot, it is rightest 
that a man ever pay at open grave ; and if a corpse be laid else^ 
where out of its right shrift-shire, let soul-shot be paid neverthe- 
less into the minster which had the pastorship of it : and let all 
God's rights be earnestly respected, even as it is needful, and let 
feasts and fasts be rightly holden. Let Sunday* s feast be holden 
earnestly, even as it thereto belongeth ; and let marketings and 
folk-motes be earnestly avoided on that holy day : and let all 
St. Maria's festival tides be earnestly observed, erst with fast, 
and then with feast : and to each Apostle* s high tide let there he 
a fast and feast ; but to Philippus and Jacobus* feast, we bid no 
fast, on account of the Easter fea^t. Else let other feasts and 
fasts be earnestly holden, even as those hold who hold them best. 
And St. Eadw€rd*8 mass-day the senators have chosen to he made 
a feast over all the land of the Angles, on kal, Aprilis : and fast 
every Friday, unless it be a feast. Ordeal and oaths are for- 
bidden on feast-days and right ember days; and from Adventum 
Domini until Octabas Epiphanie, and from Septuagesimam until 
XV. over Easter. In the holy tides, even as it right is, let peace 
and concord be common to all Christian men, and let every strife 
he laid aside. 

Spelinan*s copy of the Eanham enactments {Cone. i. 517) men- 
tions church -shot besides light-shot, takes no notice of St. £d- 
ward*s day, and exhibits other variations. Johnson translates from 
this ; and he observes, from the reservation of tythes until All-Hal- 
lows, that corn tythes must have been paid in the grain. 

^ Elphege being taken prisoner on the capture of Canterbury 
by the Danes, had the offer of ransoming his life upon extravagant 



I 
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peared at the head of his own order^ in this meeting 
of the Saxon estates. In it, however, the services 
rendered by himself and the Archbishop of York were 
not merely deliberative : besides these, the two pre- 
lates communicated, to a crowd of people in attend- 
ance, such things as had been enacted, in the shape 
of au exhortation to obedience. Probably this was 
deemed a publication of these legislative acts, and 
was the usual practice.^ This admonitory commu- 
cation also urges the duty of building churches, in all 
parts of the country.* For such a charge, it is most 
likely that the metropolitans had legislative sanction. 
It was one of those harassing and calamitous times, 
in which men earnestly think of propitiating the 
favour of heaven. Obviously, however, that healthy 
tone of national morality, which has the promise of 
divine approbation, will arise from nothing so cer- 
tainly, as from sufficient provision for a people's 



terms. He refused, and being felled with bones, and other hard 
substances, he received his death-blow from a battle-axe. (Sax. 
Chr. 189. OsBERN, de Vit. S. Elph. AngL Sacr. ii. 140.) Lanfranc 
denied him to be a true martyr, saying that he lost his life, *' not 
for the confesMon of Christ's name, but because he would not re- 
deem himself for money." — lb. 134. note. 

^ ** Post heec igitur archipontifices |n*edicti convocat^ plebis mul- 
titudine collecte, regis edicto supradicti, omniumque consensu catho- 
licorum, omnibus communiter predicabant." {Brit. Mus. MSS. 
CoTTOx, Claudius, A. 3. f. 31.) The preaching begins with an 
exhortation to a right faidi in the Trinity, proceeds to declaim 
against heathenism, and gradually unfolds a mass of sanctions 
ecclesiastical as well as civil. Among the latter appear penalties 
against neglect of the naval and military armaments enacted. 

^ *^ Ecclesias namque per loca singula edificate, in Dni subsidio 
cunctipotentis, nee non et regis terreni." — lb. 
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religious wants. In modern times, this archiepiscopal 
recommendation is chiefly worthy of attention, be- 
cause it furnishes one, among the multitude of proofs, 
that our parochial churches are not national found- 
ations, but the gradual fruits of individual liberality. 

Men's anxiety to propitiate the wrath of heaven, 
by a strict attention to every Christian duty, was 
fiirther attested in a legislative assembly holden at 
Haba, a place not identified.^ It was there enacted, 
that a penny, either in money or in kind, should be 
rendered for every plough-land, and that the same 
sum should be paid by every member of a congre- 
gation.^ This may be considered, probably, a sta- 
tutable authority for Easter offerings. Another sec- 
tion earnestly enjoins an exact payment of church- 
shot and tythes. From this we learn, that the mode 
of tything was to surrender the produce of every 
tienth acre, as the plough went.^ Other sections en- 
force, in general* terms, a faithful discharge of all the 



1 Otherwise Bada, (Wilk. i. 295.) It appears to have been so 
written in a MS. formerly belonging to the monastery of St. Au- 
gustine, at Canterbury. These enactments are undated ; but John- 
son refers them to 1014, when Ethelred had returned from Nor- 
mandy, where he and his queen had taken refuge, and when he 
was promising the correction of his errors in administration. 

« Hirmannus. " The priest's hirman, or hy reman ^ was what 
we call a parishioner." (Johnson). This writer conjectures, that 
the penny imposed upon plough-lands, in the former part of the 
clause, is not the old plough- alrrts, but an extraordinary benevo- 
lence, granted under the horror of Danish invasion. The Anglo- 
Saxon penny, it should be remembered, was equivalent to our 
threepence, to say nothing of alteration in the value of money. 

* Cap. 4. Spelm. i. 531. Wilk. i. 295. 
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Church's claims;^ and one of them confirms esta- 
blished penalties for default : ^ a solemn &st of three 
days, also, is instituted before the feast of St. Mi- 
chael,' and the people are urgently reminded of their 



^ These are thus enumerated in a MS. which must be about 
this age, as it is posterior to Dunstan, who is mentioned in f. 30. 
^jier* pilh-8Blmerraii« xr niht opeji Gartimn* ;[;eoso^fr t:eofSun;;e be 
Pentecoften' Rom-peoh be Pet|ier maerran" eo|i%.pef tma be ealjia-hal- 
jena m»fr*'^' cyjiic-fceat to ODajitmuf maBfran' -j leohr-jefceotu )'|iipa 
on jeajie* aajief t on eartep-epen* ^ o^|ie yi^e on Canbel-maef f e-epen- 

l^pibban j*iiSe on ealpa-halsena-mterfe-epen* (Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Junii 
121. f. 55.) Erst, plough-alms xv, nights over Easter, tythe of 
young hy Pentecost, Rome-fee by Peter's mass, fruits of the 
earth by All-Hallows* mass, church-shot at Martinus' mass, and 
light-shot thrice in a year ; erst, on Easter-eve, and another time 
on Candlemas-eve, and the third time on All-Hallows* mass-eve. 
Of these dues the clergy were solemnly to remind their congrega- 
tions, at stated times. Riht if f pfieof rap pole myne;^ian jS hi I/obe bon 
f culon CO ;^e]iihrum on ceotSun^um* *] on oiSjium Jyinjum. 

Rihc ij* -JJ man Jjiff^r mynejie to Gap tjium* o^jie fi^e to janj-ba^nm* 
)>pibban f i%e to QDibban-fumejia* j^onne biiS maeft polcef jejabefiob. (76. 
ff. 64. 55. 

Right is that priests remind folk that they do what is right to 
God, in tythes and in other things. 

Right is that men be reminded of this at Easter, another time 
at the gang-days {Rogation days), a third time, at midsummer, 
when most folk is gathered. 

« Cap. 7. Spelm. i. 532. Wilk. i. 295. 

* " While Apulia was infested by northern invaders, the Chris- 
tians there obtained a signal victory, and were made to believe that 
this was done by the assistance of St. Michael, whose help they 
had invoked by three days' fasting and humiliation. There can be 
no doubt but that the fast here enjoined was in imitation of that of 
Italy. But it is observable, that there were in this age two Michael- 
mas days in the year ; for a church was erected to this angel in 
Mount Gai^nus, where he was believed to have appeared, and to. 
have obtained a victory for the Christians. The foundation of this 
church was laid on the 8th of May, and it was consecrated on the 
29th of September, by which means both these days became stated 
festivals.'* — Johnsoit, in loc* 
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duties, bath religious and moraL The reason ex- 
pressly given for all this earnest exhortation, is the 
pressing necessity for God's blessing to secure victory 
and peace. Thus a whole nation was driven, by the 
force of overwhelming calamity, into that enviable 
disposition for serious thought, which individuals dis- 
play when anguish weighs their spirits down, or 
death is before their eyes. At such a time, the 
spiritual profession appears in all its real value. 
Hitherto, perhaps, little occasion had been felt for 
any other than worldly callings ; but new wants now 
crowd upon the mind, and men provide for the ser- 
vice of God, as if they defeply desired his honour 
and the welfare of their fellows. Ordinarily religion 
pleads in vain for that liberal care which the best 
interests of society really demand. 

A ray from one illustrious name gleams brightly 
over the wretched and humiliating reign of Ethelred. 
While England bled at every pore, an admirable 
genius was indefatigably bent upon mitigating her 
distress, by furnishing abundantly the balm of soimd 
instruction. It was Elfric who thus memorably la- 
boured for his unhappy country. Nor has the age 
ennobled by such generous industry, alone had reason 
to rejoice in his appearance. His was the prolific 
pen to which we owe a very large proportion of 
extant Anglo-Saxon literature. Through him yet 
resounds a voice from our ancient Church, upon 
many questions in theology. Upon one, the witness 
borne is important above measure. It has retorted, 
with force irresistible, that odious imputation of a 
rash and indefensible disregard for antiquity by which 
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Romanists would fain cast obloquy upon the Re^ 
formation. Elfric brands indelibly with innovation, 
and in a vital point, the very principles which Cran- 
mer found possessed of English pulpits. The vene- 
rable Anglo-Saxon thus convicts a party which claims 
exclusively his country's ancient faith, of an uncon- 
scious, but a perilous departure from it. He proves 
the teachers of a later period to have inculcated 
essential doctrines, even positively condemned by 
that honoured ancestry from whom the bulk of their 
endowments had descended. 

His education was begun under a clergyman of 
sKght attainments;^ but completed at Winchester, 
in the celebrated school of Ethelwold.* For that 
popular and able prelate he ever entertained a filial 
reverence. Of personal conmiunication with him he 
had probably enjoyed but little : his age forbidding it.* 



^ Hpilon ic pifte f j-um m»j-f ep/ieof r* f e \>e mm majipveji paej- on 
(yam ciman* lisepbe l^a boc £r&nef if * -j he Gu)>e bebnle Lyben unbe/if canban. 
Once I knew that a mass^priest, who was my magister at the time, 
had the hook of Genesis, and he could partly understand Latin^ 
{Preefat. JElf. in Genes, Heptateuch, ^c. AngU Sax. Oxon. 1698. 
p. 1.) This ecclesiastic, Elfric proceeds to say, used to talk of 
Jacob's four wives. Perhaps, in addition to his illiteracy, and h» 
indiscreet conversation, he was not formed by temper for tuition ; 
and thus Elfric might have imbibed^ almost in infancy, a prejudice 
against ordinary clergymen. 

^ *' Si alicui tamen displicuerit nostra interpretatio, dicat quo- 
modo vult, nos contenti sumus, sicut didicimus in schold Athel- 
woldi, venerabilis preesulis, qui multos ad bonum imbuit." — ^lf. 
Gramm. Preef. ad calcem Somneriy Diet. Sax. Lat. AngL Oxon. 
1659. 

« " Dulce namque erat ei (Ethelw.) adolescentes et juvenes 
semper docere, et Latinos libros Anglic^ eis solvere, et regulas 
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A deep sense of obKgation could not, however, fell 
of overspreading his ingenuous mind towards one who 
had provided him access to learning. The general 
current of his thoughts led him also to venerate Ethel- 
wold. Elfric zealously espoused monastic principles. 
He fuUy shared in prevaiUng prejudices against 
married clergymen.^ It was his opinion, evidently, 
that, without obedience to the rule of Benedict, 
high ministerial qualities were nearly hopeless. As 
he seems to have been eminently sober-minded, .his 
preference for the monastic party must have rested 
upon some substantial ground. Nothing, probably, 

grammaticee artis, ac metricee rationis tradere, et jocundis alloquiis 
ad meliora hortari." (Vita S. Ethelw. Episc. Winton. Acta SS. 
Ord, Benedict, v. 617.) Wolstan's name is affixed to this life; 
but he has done little else than copy Elfric. as appears from the 
variations that have been supplied by the editors, at the feet of 
the several pages. In the passage cited, Elfric evidently speaks 
from recollection ; and it is a lad's recollection of a kind old man. 
Ethelwold died in 984. The monastery of Cerne was endowed by 
^thelmer, or Ailmer, earl of Cornwall, in 987. Sigeric was arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from 989 to 994, and as Elfric sent his 
homilies from Cerne to the primate, styling himself monk and mass- 
priest f it is plain that he must have been ordained to the presby- 
terate by the year 989, or soon afterwards. He was probably, 
therefore, born about the year 965, and consequently he might 
be some nineteen years old when Ethelwold died. It is most likely 
that he went to Cerne immediately upon the establishment of that 
house, in the year 987. — Monasticon. i. 254. 

* " Erant autem tunc in veteri monasterio" (Win ton.) " ubi 
cathedra pontificalis habetur, canonici nefandis scelerum moribus 
iroplicati, elatione et insolentiS. atque luxuria prseventi, adeo ut 
nonnulli eorum dedignarentur missas suo ordine celebrare, repu- 
diantes uxores quas illicit^ duxerant, et alias accipientes, gules et 
ebrietati jugiter dediti. Quod minimi ferens sanctus vir, Adelwol- 
dus, dati licentia a Rege Eadgaro, expulit citissim^ detestandos 
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confirmed more strongly his conviction, than Bene- 
dictine services to literature. Whatever may be 
thought of the system generally established by Dun- 
stan, Ethelwold, and Oswald, it is, indeed, indis- 
putable, that these distinguished prelates instituted 
important seminaries for ecclesiastical education.^ 

His early years having been employed most ad- 
vantageously at Winchester, Elfiic was called away 
by Elfege, then bishop there. Ailmer, earl of Corn- 
wall, had recently founded an abbey at Cerne, in 
Dorsetshire, and he requested Elfege to select a 
monk fit for establishing it upon a proper footing. 

blasphematores Dei de monasterio ; et adducens monachos de Aban- 
doniS., locavit illic, quibus ipse abbas et episcopus extitit." (Vit. 
S. Ethelw. Acta. SS. Ord. Bened. v. 614.) This harsh language^ 
it is fair to believe, might have been substantiated by a few cases 
of gross misconduct. All large bodies of men will, unhappily, 
supply such, especially in a semi-barbarous age. But remove 
such cases out of sight, and Elfric's description will be found but 
little different from those libellous caricatures of clerical life, by 
which prejudice and malevolence have ever sought to blacken the 
character of ecclesiastics making no ascetic pretensions. It was a 
just retribution upon the monastic body, that its own eventual ex- 
pulsion was promoted and defended upon like imputations of moral 
delinquency. 

^ *' Ab initio enim Edgari Regis, ad annum circiter millesimum 
singuli fer^ Angliee episcopi et abbates ex monasteriis Abbendo-' 
niensi, Glastoniensi, et Wintoniensi delecti sunt (Wharton, Dis- 
sert, de duobus Elfricis. AngL Sacr. i. 126.) '' Illo enim tem- 
pore, nulli fer^ digni habebantur, qui monasteria et ecclesias seu 
regerent, seu instituerent, nisi qui e Dunstani, Ethelwoldi, aut Os- 
waldi scholis prodiissent." (76.132.) The ascetic character earned 
in these admired seminaries was, no doubt, a powerful recom- 
mendation to the candidate for ecclesiastical promotion. But it 
must be supposed that this was commonly accompanied by more 
valuable qualities. In Elfric*s case it was eminently so. . 
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Elfric was chosen ; but his new duties were insuffi- 
cient for a mind so active^ and he sought further 
occupation in an undertaking of great popular utitity. 
Usage and authority demanded a sermon from the 
clergy on every Sunday/ Satisfactorily to answer 
such a call is far from easy to minds highly culti-* 
vated, and sufficiently provided with literary appU- 
ances. Among a priesthood, sUghtly educated, and 
with a very hmited access to books, the weekly 
sermon must have often pained a hearer of any 
information, or of more than ordinary abihty. Elfric 
kindly resolved upon providing a remedy for this 
evil. He selected and freely translated from those 
established authorities, Austin, Jerome, Bede, Gre- 
gory, Smaragdus, and occasionally Haymo, forty 
homilies on subjects chiefly scriptural. This course 
was deemed sufficient for a year. The volume being 
completed, he sent it to Sigeric, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, especially calling his attention to the great 
care taken for avoiding heresy and error. By this 
prelate these discourses were highly approved, and 
their use authorised. The learned monk attested his 
gratification by transmitting forty more homilies to 
Sigeric. These are of a more legendary character ; 
but again challenge a rigid inquiry into the sound- 
ness of their doctrine.* They were greeted with the 



* Hiht ir f ppeoptaf aelce Sannaii-baBse' polee bobian {Sinodalia 
Decreta. {Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Junii 121. t 29.) Right is that 
priests preach to the folk every Sunday. 

i « Ego, ^Ifricus, alumnus Athelwoldi, benevoli et venerabilis 
pneeulis, salutem exopto Domino Archiepiscopo Sigerico in Do- 
mino. — Nee ubique transtalimns yerbum ex verbo, sed sen- 



n 
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same success as the fonner series. Another literary 
labour of great utility^ was a Latin grammar^ com- 
piled from Priscian^ and with Elfric's usual patriot- 
ism^ in his native tongue.^ Before this undertakings 
probably, his diocesan, WuHsine, bishop of Sher- 
borne/ had requested him to prepare a summary 

sum ex sensu, cavendo tamen diligentissim^ deceptivos errores, ne 
inveniremur aliquS, heeresi seducti, seu fallacia fuscati. Hos nam- 
que auctores in h^c explanatione sumus secuti, videlicet Augus- 
ttnum Hipponensum, Hieronimum, Bedam, Gregorium, Smarag- 
dum, et aliquando Haymonem : horundemque auctoritas ab om- 
nibus Catholicis libentissim^ suscipitur. Quadraginta sententias 
in isto libro posuimus, credentes hoc sufficere posse per annum 
fidelibus, si integr^ eis a ministris Domini recitentur in ecclesid. 
Precor modo obnix^ Almitatem tuam, mitissime pater, Sigerice, ut 
digneris corrigere, per tuam industriam, si aliquos neevos malign® 
heeresis, aut nebulosee fallaciee, in nostri interpretatione reperies ; 
et ascribatur dehinc hie codicillus tuce auctoritati, non utilitati 
nostree despicabilis personse." (Hickes, Thes, ii. 153). *^ Quia 
nostrum studium nimium laudasti, gratanter illam interpreta- 
tionem suscipiens, festinavimus hunc sequentem librum, sicuti 
omnipotentis Dei gratia nobis dictavit, interpretare. Igitur in 
anteriore opere ordinavimus XL. sermones ; in isto vero non minor 
numerus sententiarum invenitur. Perlegat, queeso, Benignitas 
vestra hanc nostram interpretationem, quemadmodum et priorem, 
et dijudicet si fidelibus Catholicis habenda est, an abjicienda.'' — 
lb. 157. 

^ " Ego ^Ifricus, ut minus sapiens, has excerptiones de Prii- 
ciano minore, vel majore, vobis puerulis tenellis ad vestram lin- 
guam transferre studui." {JElf. Prtef, Gramm. Somnea.) An an- 
cient MS. of this Grammar in the Library of St. John's College, 
Oxford, appears to be entitled JElfrid Prcesulis Orammatica, 
(HiCKEs, Thes. ii. 104.) Hence a recent author concludes that 
Elfric did not write the Grammar until he had attained a station of 
eminence. He considers him to have written it soon after his 
advancement to the abbotcy of Peterborough. Ancient Hist. 
Engl, and Fr. exemplified. Lond. 1830. p. 66. 

* Great obscurity has attended the name of Wulfsine ; but a 
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of admonition and information most needed by the 
clergy, and suitable for addressing to them. Obe- 
dience to this request produced a celebrated piece, 
yet extant, resembling the episcopal charges of 
later times. It illustrates, largely, existing religious 
usages, and is particularly valuable, because it esta- 
blishes, incontrovertibly that ancient England and 
modem Rome are utterly at variance in an essential 
article of faith. A similar piece, happily extant also, 
afterwards proceeded from Elfric's pen, and it com- 
mands attention by a contradiction, equally strong, 
to the capital article of Romish belief. This in- 
teresting document apparently was prepared for 
Wolstan archbishop of York.^ Other distinguished 



charter, published by Wharton (AngL Sacr, i. 170), renders 
it sufficiently plain that he was bishop of Sherborne about the 
close of the tenth century. This instrument, dated 998, under 
Ethelred, authorises Wulfsine to settle a community of monks 
around his cathedral of Sherborne. Elfric is known to have 
resided in Dorsetshire about that time, and Wulfsine's reformation 
at Sherborne was exactly such as might be expected from one who 
looked up to him for advice. In addition to these evidences of 
Wulfsine's identity, Wharton met with a MS. history of West- 
minster, by John Flete, in which that writer relates, on the autho- 
rity of Sulcard, a monk living fifty years after the time, that 
Wulfsine was made bishop of Sherborne in 980, and so continued 
until about 998. {lb. 132). Elfric's epistle to Wulfsine has been 
printed, more or less completely, by Lambarde, Spelman, and 
Wilkins, and it has been translated by Johnson. In it occurs 
one of the shorter testimonies against transubstantiation, printed 
by Foxe and L'Isle. 

1 There were two Wolstans, archbishops of York. The former 
died in 956, the latter in 1023, after something more than twenty 
years' possession of the see. {AngL Sacr, i. 133. J. Stubbs, 
X. Script. 1700). To this latter, only, could Elfric have written. 



• /^» ^^r- 
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persons naturally became desirous of benefitting by 
industry so able, pious, and unwearied. Elfric was, 
accordingly, led into his various translations from 
Scripture. He wrote,, besides, a life of Ethelwold,^ 
a glossary, a body of monastic discipline, and other 
pieces.* The learned energy of his earlier years has, 
indeed, rarely been surpassed; and although, hke other 
Anglo-Saxons, he wrote but little quite original, yet, 
considering the time of his appearance, he has fully 
earned a foremost rank in the literature of England. 



In his epistle, as extant in the Bodleian Library (MSS, Juniu 
121. f. Ill), Elfric only speaks of himself as ** a brother to mass^ 
priests." Hence might be thought to have written this epistle soon 
after the year 1002. But in the prologue to the two epistles 
published by Wilkins {Leges, Angl, Sax. Lond. 1721. p. 166)^ 
he designates himself " abbot." Of these two epistles, the second 
is the beginning of that in the Bodleian Library, mentioned above. 
If he really were abbot, when that piece was written, this must be 
referred, most probably, to some date after 1005. 

1 His Life of Ethelwold is said, in the preface, to have been 
written twenty years after that prelate's death : an event occurring 
in the middle of 984. It must have been written, therefore, either 
in the year 1004 or in the earlier part of 1005. It is dedicated 
to Kenulf, bishop of Winchester, who was advanced to that see 
in 1005, and who died in July, 1006. Elfric was now " abbot;" 
and he seems to have been made abbot of Peterborough in 1005, 

« In the face of Elfric's voluminous authorship, and of several 
Anglo-Saxon pieces from other pens, it is amusing to read the fol- 
lowing extract from Hardouin's Chronologia Vet, Test, (Amst. 
1700, pp. 34, 35), in the Pifeface to Hickes's Thesaurus (p. xxiii) : 
At Saxonica quee in quihusdam dubiee (ut Coptica) ^efet monu- 
menta extat, nihil aliud quam Germanica illius €evi est, quo sunt 
h<BC (Coptica) exarata characteribus ab artifice excogitatis, di- 
versis certe ab his, quibus Offa rex suos olim nummos inscripsit, 
qui sunt omnino Latini, quales ii quibus id nomen hie exhibemus. 
Ejus autem linguce est Saxonica JElfrid nomine homilia de 

Q 
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The history of this distinguished scholar is, how- 
ever, involved in thick obscurity. To the scanty par- 
ticulars already given from incidental passages in his 
own works, must be added, from the same source, 
that he was a priest and a monk, and that he became 
eventually both abbot and bishop.^ Elfric was not 
merely, therefore, an industrious man of letters, valued 
by none but students, and even known to few besides. 
His transcendent qualities were duly acknowledged 
in professional elevation. Yet neither the abbey over 



JEucharistia, Ratramni sensu stilo, atque ipso subinde sermone con^ 
scripta, hoc est, hcBretico, At ^Ifiicus non Anglicum, Saxoni-* 
cumve nomen est, sed Hebrceum, DEUS REDEMPTOR. Nam 
S^C Deus est: quod nomen quoniam nihil interest, utrum JELanAL 
efferas, ideo et JELFRICUS et ALFRICUS in libris scribitur. piD 
redimere est ex Vulgato interprete, Ps, cxxxv. 24, quern turn ob 
peritiam viri singularem, turn aliis de causis, talium nominum 
architecii sequuntur. This curious passage, Hickes very truly 
observes, has as many errors as lines ; for neither are Anglo- 
Saxon monuments few, nor of dubious faith, nor written in any 
characters invented for deception ; nor are the characters on 
OfFa's coins altogether Latin (if they were, it would not follow 
that MSS. must be written in the same), nor is Elfric a fac- 
titious word, coined by some Hebraist, intent upon imposition, 
but a Saxon proper name, borne by many individuals of that 
nation. This whole tissue of error and absurdity is, however, well 
worthy of notice, as a proof of the despairing embarrassment with 
which Romanists encounter Elfric, conscious that he overthrows 
the main peculiarity of their creed. 

1 " O, ye mass-priests, my brethen !** are the opening words in 
Elfric's epistle, prepared, as it is considered, for Archbishop Wol- 
stan. Mlfjiic, munuc ; Elfric, monk. {Prefat. in Genes.) JBlpjiic, 
abbot) ; Elfric, abbot. {De Vet. Test. edit. Ulsle.) " Elfricum 
demum episcopali dignitate auctum esse constat ex epistola ejus 
MS. in Collegio Corporis Christi Cantab, quee inscribitur ; Elfrici 
Episcopi ad jam nunc ordinatos," — Ang. Sacr. i. 33, 
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which he presided, nor the see that he occupied, can 
be named with absolute certainty. Contemporary 
bishops and abbots, most of them, probably, useful 
and able in their day, but without any particular 
claim upon posterity, are accurately commemorated 
in existing records. Inquiries into Elfric's prefer- 
ments demand research ; and will, at last, be requited 
by nothing more satisfactory than strong probabiUties. 
The following appears to be an outline of his real 
history. His revered master, Ethelwold, had taken 
especial interest in re-establishing those future glories 
of England's fen district, the abbeys of Peterborough, 
Ely, and Thomey, ruined by the Danes ;* converting 
them, of course, into regular Benedictine houses. 
Elfric, it is hardly doubtful, gained his title of abbot 
from the monastery first named.* He there seems 

1 Bromton, X, Script. 868. 

2 Wharton supposes him to have been abbot of Winchester. 
He grounds this opinion upon his dedication to Kenulf, in which he 
calls himself '* an abbot and a Winchester scholar, Wintoniensem 
alumnum.'* Hence Wharton thinks that his education and abbacy 
must be referred to the same place ; and he is confirmed in this 
belief by Stubbs, who designates Alfric, archbishop of York, Win- 
toniensis prapositui. (Acta PP. Ebor. X, Script. 1700.) This 
designation, however, is hardly sufficiently precise for a positive 
conclusion. The author of Ancient History, English and French, 
exemplified in a Regular Dissection of the Saxon Chronicle, 
says of Wharton, " No man knew better than he, if he had taken 
time, that the old monastery, or cathedral church of Winchester, of 
which he says Elfric was, beyond all doubt, abbot, never had an abbot, 
nomine, abbot ; but, as well before Ethelwold*s reform as afterwards, 
was governed by the bishop in place of an abbot." The principle 
of this is distinctly stated in Ethelred's charter to Wulfsine : " Et 
quia mos minime — ut in episcopali sede, abbas constituatur ; fiat ipse 
episcopus eis abbas et pater." {Angl. Sacr, i. 170.) In the ex- 
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to have had a very narrow escape from a victorious 
party of invading Danes. Having succeeded in reach- 
ing the royal presence, Etheldred sent him, in charge 
of Emma the queen, over to Normandy, her native 
country.^ After some stay upon the continent, Elfric 
returned home ; and his unquestionable superiority 
recommended him to the discerning eye of Canute, 
then occupant of the throne.* Under that fortunate 



tract also from the Life of Ethelwold, already used (p. 225), that 
prelate is said, most probably in Elfric's own words, to have been 
abbcu et episcopus of the monks whom he transferred from Abing« 
don to Winchester. In November 1005, Sigeric, archbishop of 
Canterbury, died. Elphege, bishop of Winchester, succeeded him ; 
and Kenulf, abbot of Peterborough, to whom Elfric dedicated his 
Life of Ethelwold, was advanced to the see of Winchester. The 
recent writer cited above, to whom inquirers into Elfric's history 
are much obliged, has very reasonably concluded (p. 64) that he 
was immediately preferred to the abbacy of Peterborough. If he 
had not been abbot there, it seems strange that his corpse should 
have been carried thither for interment ; and the probability is, 
that he was the immediate successor of his friend and patron, 
Kenulf. 

1 Sax, Chr. 191. He is there called Mlfsige, as the text 
stands ; but the recent author, cited in the last note, conjectures 
that the name was designedly substituted for 5e, the Saxon definite 
article masculine. For the particulars of his escape, see Ingdlph. 
{Script, post Bed. 507.) As the passage appears there, the trans- 
actions might seem to have occurred in 1018 ; but then they are 
mixed up with the name of Sweyne, under whom, in fact, they took 
place. Sweyne, however, died in 1014 ; Elfric's escape from Peter- 
borough, and mission to Normandy with Queen Emma, happened 
in 1013. Ingulph, who relates the particulars of his escape, does 
not name him; but, probably, the text may not appear there 
exactly as Ingulph left it. 

3 Tu, Sacerdos egregie ^Ifrica, nostri Regis C. obtutibus sem- 
per assistis, et secreta ejusdem consilia a te non sunt abscondita, 
sed per tuee industriam sapientise discernendo rimantur." Factcn- 
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and able Dane, we can trace him to the archbishopric 
of York ; with which he probably held the bishopric 
of Worcester during several years/ He died at 
Southwell in 1051, and he was buried in the abbey of 
Peterborough.* 

That such facts should be unascertainable by 



dissimo Sacerd. ^Ifr, ad calcem Somneri Diet. p. 53.) Wharton 
says, very truly, that King C, could be no other than King Canute, 
{Angl, Sacr, i. 134.) Elfric's promotion to the see of York under 
that prince is, indeed, strong evidence of his favour with him. 

1 One MS. of the Saxon Chronicle has, under the year 1023, 
Hefi pojiipe/ibe pvlpyz^n ajiceb* ^ penj JEljrjiic to. Here departed 
Wulfstan archb. and ^Ifric took to. (203.) What did he 
take to? Undoubtedly to the see of York. But Wulstan held 
Worcester also, as had his immediate predecessors. Worcester 
cathedral was converted into a Benedictine monastery, which York 
was not; and, accordingly, the archbishops, being Benedictine 
tnonks, were allowed to hold in commendam a see which offered 
them a cathedral where they could reside in their proper character 
of abbot It must appear probable that these precedents operated 
in Elfric's case ; and that, if the clause cited from the Saxon 
Chronicle had been entire, we should find that he took to both 
sees. Existing catalogues of the Worcester bishops might, how- 
ever, lead to a different conclusion. But there are difficulties in 
these which leave room for conjecturing that Elfric really held 
Worcester until the year 1034. — See Anc. Hist. Engl, and Fr. 89. 

* Stubbs, X. Script. 1700. A MS. Consuetudinary of the 
Monastery of Peterborough, in the Lambeth library, has, accord- 
ingly, the following entry in the calendar : Die IX. Calend, Fe- 
bruarii. Depositio Dompni Elfrici Archiepiscopi, (Wharton, 
Angl Sacr, L 134.) The sacrilegious violence and fanaticism 
which disgraced the interval between Charles the First's troubles 
and his son's restoration, brought to light accidentally, in the cathe- 
dral of Peterborough, a. chest or shrine, about three feet long, and 
containing human bones, inscribed Elfricus, This great man's 
remains, therefore, had been thought at one time worthy of trans- 
lation, as it was called. {Anc, Hist. Engl, and Fr. 456.) Their 
original coffin must have been of larger dimensions. 
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direct testimony, is among the more striking of his- 
torical problems. It is true that, fifteen years after 
Elfric's death, Normandy gained firm possession of 
his native land, and reduced the language in which 
most of his works were patriotically written, to a 
vulgar dialect which superior famihes disdained. 
Authors, however, arose, diligent in examining the 
national records, and in forming them into materials 
for compositions of their own; especially such of 
them as were favourable to the monastic cause. 
Elfiic had this recommendation. He was repeatedly- 
employed in regulating monasteries.* Though gifted 
with a vigorous understanding, he had even imbibed 
a firm and zealous faith in the miraculous privileges 
of relics.* There were two writers in early Norman 
times particularly led by the nature of their pursuits, 
and the general bent of their minds, to preserve the 
incidents of such a person's life. Neither of these 



1 " In cod. Benedictine, quem asservat Col. S. Ben. seu CC. 
apud Cant, sub finem Evangelii secundum Mattheeum, habentur 
sequentia, Ego JElfricus scripsi hunc librum in Monasterio Ba- 
thonioy et dedi Brihtwoldo Preposito. (Mareschall, Observ, in 
Vers. AngL Sax. 490.) Wharton conjectures, with great proba- 
bility, that Elfric was sent to Bath by Elfege, bishop of Winchester, 
who had been the first abbot of that monastery ; and that he might 
have been sent to other monasteries. — AngL Sacr. i. 133. 

« Elfric's homilies afford many proofs of this. His mind, ac- 
cordingly, was eagerly bent upon the acquisition of relics, even 
while he lived with the queen in Normandy, an exile from his 
abbey. He found the abbey of Bonneval in great distress from the 
plunder which it had recently undergone, and hence willing to sell 
the body of St. Florentine. He bought this, all but the head, for 
iive hundred pounds, and eventually lodged it at Peterborough. — 
Sax. Ckr. 192. 
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writers might seem to have had any certain know- 
ledge of his existence. One of them, namely Osbern, 
mentions incidentally an Elfric Bata, to whose im- 
pious activity he assigns a temporary cessation of the 
miracles expected by worshippers at Dunstan's tomb. 
The spirit of that sainted archbishop, we are told, 
was mider the necessity of putting Bata to flight, 
before it could continue its accustomed deeds of 
mercy.^ The other ancient author is William of 
Malmesbury, the great luminary of Anglo-Norman 
ecclesiastical antiquity ; and he speaks of an Elfiric, 
who was both an abbot and a prelate, and an able 
industrious translator. But he writes as if he had 
never examined his works. Their fame, he does not 
dissemble, had reached his ears ; but, with exemplary 
caution, he expresses a doubt whether, from lapse of 
time, it might not have been greater than the pieces 



1 A cripple, Osbern says, having vainly sought relief at Dunstan's 
tomb, was returning homeward in despair. At a resting-place the 
saint appeared to him in his sleep, and said, '' Non poteram his 
diebus requiem corporis mei visitare, nee prcesentiam meam filiis 
ibidem manentibus exhibere. Nam ecclesiam Dei Elfricus, cogno- 
mento Bata, exheredare tentavit" (De Mirac. S. Dunst. Auctore, 
OsBERNO MoNACHO. Acto, SS, Ord. Benedict, y. 692.) Of course 
the saint announced himself now at liberty, and desired the cripple 
to return ; who, obeying, found relief. The fact is, that there was 
an Elfric Bata, a disciple of the great Elfric, but a far inferior man; 
who made some additions to a colloquy of his illustrious master, 
for the use of boys. (Hickes, Thes. ii. 104, 105.) Osbern's ob- 
ject in detailing the legend as he has, could hardly be any other 
than to connect the name of Elfric with known inferiority, and to 
brand it in some undefined way with religious evil. It appears, 
however, from Elfric's addresses to Sigeric, that he was particularly 
careful to avoid the least imputation of heresy. 
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Boerited/ Yet the Elfiic, upon whom, apparently, 
Malmesbury had fallen by mistake, though something 
anterior to the most illustrious bearer of that name, 
was only just before him. He was only removed by a 
very few generations from Malmesbury himself. It 
is, therefore, scarcely credible that a man should have 
grown up in bookish habits from childhood, as, pro- 
bably, every literary man has ; this, too, at a time 
when books were few ; and yet should hardly have 
examined a voluminous national writer, of whose high 
character he was well aware, — one also whom even 
his own shewing would place at no considerable dis- 
tance from himself. Such cases naturally lead to a 
suspicion of unfairness. It is not easy to acquit 
either Osbern or Malmesbury of a deliberate intention 
to suppress the memory of Elfric, and to bury his 
very name under a mass of hopeless uncertainty. 

^ '^ Bum peritum literarum, preesertimque elegantissimum inter- 
pretem, nisifallax tradit vetustas, Eifricus «an^ cum grandeevus 
esset, in episcopum Cridiensem altatus, vix. IV. annis superfuit. 
Reliquit aliquantos codices, non exigua ingenii monumenta, Vitam 
Sancti Adelwoldiy antequam earn Wolstanus operosius concinDaret, 
Abbreviationem Passionis Sancti Edmundi; libros multos ex 
Latino in patrium sermonem versos." (W. Malmesb. de vita 
Aldhelm. Angl, Sacr, ii. 33.) It is unquestionable that the author 
thus described was the great Elfric. But we know, from himself, 
that his Life of Ethelwold could not have been written before the 
year 1004. Now Wharton makes it appear that Elfric, bishop of 
Crediton, succeeded to that see about 977. By Malmesbury 's own 
account, then, he must have died about 981. (Angl. Sacr. i. 129.) 
In the Monasticon (p. 8), we read that *< Elfric, bishop, abbot, and 
monk of Glastonbury," died in 988. This is equally irreconcilable 
with the known date of the Life of Ethelwold, Godwin {De 
PrcBSul.) makes Elfric, bishop of Crediton, to have died in 999. 
But even this will not do. 
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For this disingenuous policy, a reason may be 
readily conjectured. Osbern was the humble friend 
of Lanfranc, who found a passport to professional dis* 
tinction in the controversy with Berenger. He feils 
not, accordingly, to introduce, among his histories of 
Anglo-Saxon times, legendary tales of miracles wrought 
in proof of transubstantiation/ Malmesbury, too, 
had taken decidedly the infection from that new 
theology which England received with her Norman 
conquerors. Hence his indignant zeal extorted from 
him an attack equally ludicrous and important upon 
the venerated character of Raban Maur.* Now 
Elfric's eucharistic doctrine and that of Raban are 
identical. Both of them wrote, after Paschasius Rad- 
bert had astonished studious men by his portentous 
novelty ; and both, accordingly, have left such lan- 
guage upon record as only controversy commonly 
calls forth. Elfric's vocation, as homilist for the 
people, obliged him upon occasions to furnish length- 
ened, clear, and forcible expositions of the eucharist. 
■ In discharging this duty, he has freely used not only 
language from earlier authors unfavourable to tran- 
substantiation, but also he has embodied, for the use 
of ordinary congregations, the substance of Ratramn's 
famous controversial piece. It is no wonder that 



^ A legend of sacramental wine, sensibly transubstantiated into 
blood by Odo, may be seen in Osbern's life of that archbishop. 
(^AngL Sacr, ii. 82.) A like story, as to both the bread and wine, 
is related of Dunstan by this author. (Surius, iii. 330.) Such 
tales are not among the least striking evidences that Lanfranc's 
adherents wer^ sadly embarrassed by the prevalence of a belief very 
different from their patron's. 

2 See Bampt. Led, 413. 
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Lanfranc's admirers looked upon such an author with 
disgust and despair. Their master's fame rested upon 
endeavours to make his own eucharistic belief appear 
that of all Christendom in every age. Elfric proved 
not only that England, whose orthodoxy was un- 
questioned, had entertained no such doctrine, but 
even that she had expressly and intentionally 
contradicted it;^ and Elfric died only fifteen years 
before the Conquest. Colour for charging him with 
innovation, there was none whatever. The century 
before him had produced Erigena, one of Radbert's 
earliest and most formidable opponents; yet the 
friend of Alfred. Erigena's doctrine, too, might be 
connected satisfactorily with Alcuin and Bede ; only 
controversy had won for it an energy, breadth, and 
precision, for which earlier scholars had found no 
occasion. Thus Elfric merely finished, but with a 

^ To well-informed English Romanists, Elfric still occasions 
great embarrassment. Dr. Lingard, in the notes to his Antiquities 
of the Anglo-Saxon Churchy (note m, p. 576, Fr. transl.) wishes to 
dispose of Elfric, by labouring to make it appear that his doctrine 
is not irreconcilable with Romanism, and that he was a writer '^ of 
inferior merit," who lived when Anglo-Saxon intelligence had se- 
riously declined. Upon the former of these representations, the 
Paschal Homily especially may be left by Protestants to speak for 
itself. Against an imputation of " inferior merit," Elfric's numerous 
works are a triumphant defence. It is true that when he lived, the 
brightest age of Anglo-Saxon literature was over ; but this national 
misfortune certainly was no great impediment to his own improve- 
ment. Nor did it affect his doctrine ; he explained the eucharist 
in strict unison with all the most illustrious Anglo-Saxon divines. 
Undoubtedly he is more clear, full, and forcible. But then Rad- 
bert had written since Bede and Alcuin. Hence controversy had 
suggested and demanded language for which earlier theologians 
found no occasion. 
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yigour equalled, probably, by Erigena alone, that 
unyielding array of testimony against Lanfranc's new 
divinity which echoes from the whole theological 
school of ancient England. Against an author so 
recent, and in such full possession of the popular ear, 
discretion forbade a direct assault. But his unpala- 
table doctrine was conveyed in Saxon, — a language 
with which Anglo-Normans, of any distinction, were 
unacquainted. Hence, after a few years, no culti- 
vated mind was ever Ukely to be awakened by hearing 
any of his homilies. Books were few ; and such as 
Elfric left might shortly be rendered useless by re- 
fraining from translating them into Latin. The de- 
spised populace might imperceptibly be weaned from 
his opinions by retrenching sucli parts of the cus- 
tomary sermon as had grown unfashionable.^ Authors 
might learn that great men, wishing him to be for- 
gotten, were Ukely to be pleased by seeing his very 
name involved in obloquy and confiision. Such was 
the policy pursued ; and being favoured by a prevail- 
ing disregard for Anglo-Saxon literature, even by 
general ignorance of the character in which it was 
preserved, Elfric's memory became all but wholly lost. 

1 For the manner in which the famous Paschal Homily has 
been treated in the C. C. C. C. MS. 162. see Bampt. Led, 428. 
A like liberty was taken with the Homily for St, Peter s Day, also 
printed in that volume (p. 126). Among the Cottonian MSS. in 
the British Museum (Vespasian, D. 14, f. 122), is found the 
beginning of that homily ; the part, namely, that details the privi- 
leges of St. Peter in the words of Scripture. But all the latter part, 
beginning with " Bede, the Expositor," is omitted. In this latter 
part, however, are several passages unfavourable to the papal 
pretensions. 
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When, accordingly, the monastic libraries were dis- 
persed, and Englishmen eagerly inquired into the 
language and religion of their distant ancestry, they 
were at a loss to identify the principal author that 
they had recovered. 

A presumption in favour of Elfric's alleged in- 
fluence with Canute arises from many of that prince's 
acts. The Danish conqueror revived a taste for pil- 
grimages to Rome by undertaking one himself.^ He 
was a liberal patron to the monastic order.* Under 
him was holden a legislative assembly at Winchester, 
which confirmed churches in their established in- 
violability, and re-enacted the penalties imposed under 
Edgar for withholding ecclesiastical dues.* Another of 
these laws displays that anxiety for clerical celibacy 
that distinguished Elfric. An unmarried clergyman 
was to enjoy the privileges of a thane.* In a different 
series of Canute's laws, is one proving the reparation 
of churches to have been a burthen imposed by the 
legislature upon property generally, and not exclu- 
sively upon the tythes. *' All people," it is declared, 
''are bound of right to assist in repairing the church."* 



1 In 1031. {Sax. Chr, 206.) Malmesbury's date is the same, 
as he places it in the fifteenth year of his reign. Ingulph places it 
a year earlier ; but Mr. Wheaton says that the Danish chronolo- 
gists seem to have conclusively proved its occurrence in 1027. — 
Hist, of the Northmen, 327, Note. 

2 Ingulph. Malmesb. Script, post Bed. 507, 41. 

^ LL. Canut R. cann. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. Spelm. i. 544. 
WiLK. i. 302. 

* lb. can. 6. Spelm. i. 543. Wilk. i. 301. 

^ To cyriic-bote fceal eall pole pylpran mib fiihc&* '' Ad fanum refi- 

ciendum orones quidem jure debebant.'' (LL. Canut. can. 63. 
Lambarde de Priscis Anglorum Legibus. (Cantab. 1644, p. 121.) 
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In the same series appears a strict prohibition of all 
pagan worship and usages.' 

The brief reigns of Canute's two sons, Harold 
Harefoot and Hardicanute, afford no materials for 
ecclesiastical history. Nor is it much otherwise 
with the succeeding reign of Edward the Confessor. 
England was naturally rejoiced in finding herself 
again under a prince of her ancient dynasty, and 
hence regarded Edward with fond partiality. His 
personal quahties, indeed, were worthy of the people's 
love. He was a mild and well-intentioned sovereign, 
who displayed upon the throne those dispositions 
that are most estimable in private life. Among mo- 
nastic writers he has gained high celebrity. They 
could not fail of extolling that mimificence which 
founded the noble Abbey of Westminster. Their 
eulogies were justly due to a monarch who made 
religion popular by the strictness of his own example. 
Their prejudices were highly gratified by the spectacle 
of a distinguished married man avoiding commerce 
with his wife. They were not likely to reason that 
even if this abstinence had ever been rigidly main- 
tained, personal aversion or mere constitution might 



Johnson has appended {sub. an. 1018,) the following note to his 
translation : " This law which is omitted by Sir H. S.'* (Spelman), 
** shews that the reparation of churches was devolved on the people 
sooner than is commonly thought" The preamble states that the 
body of statutes in which this occurs, was enacted in a Wiiena^ 
gemot holden at Winchester, at Christmas. It is said that Canute 
mit hip picena ^ef^eahre ;sefieb : decreed Tidth his senators* advice. 
(Lamb. 97.) He seems to have holden a legislative council at 
Winchester in 1021. 

1 LL. Canut. R. can. 5. Sfelm. i. 553. Wilk. i. 306. 
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be the real cause of it. Nor did it harmonise with 
cloistered habits to remark, that if no such impediment 
intervened Edward's conduct was any thing rather 
than wise and patriotic. He ought surely to have felt 
some anxiety for securing his country against the 
miseries of a disputed succession. In him, however, 
was merely discerned a sainted virgin king, fitted for 
occupying a conspicuous station among the heroes of 
monastic story, and for stamping credibiUty upon 
some of those legendary tales which delighted a su- 
perstitious age. But, although the Confessor stands 
conspicuously rehgious among EngUsh kings, he does 
not make much figure as an ecclesiastical legislator. 
There are, indeed, certain laws relating to the church 
which pass under his name. These, however, were 
compiled after William had conquered England ; and 
they seem rather to be authorised statements of laws 
in force while Edward reigned, than enactments in his 
legislature. They confirm the church's immunities* 
and claims to tithes,* adding those upon profits in 
trading.^ They likewise confirm the papal claim for 
Peter-pence. But they make no mention of the 
customary assessments for pubUc worship. One of 
them is remarkable for kindly declaring that the Jews 
are under the king^s protection.* Of that most me- 
morable among nations great numbers had recently 



1 LL. S. Edw. R. et Conf. can. 2, 6, 7. Spelm. i. 619, 620. 
WiLK. i. 310, 311. 

2 Ih. can. 8, 9. 

3 '' De negotiationibus, et omnibus rebus quas dederit Dominus^ 
decima pars el reddenda est, qui novera partes simul cum decimS, 
largitur." — Can. 9. Spelm. i. 621. Wilk. i, 311. 

4 Can. 22. 
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fled into western countries before the fanatic fury of 
Mahometanism ; and it is pleasing to know that 
England did not deny them an asylxun. Another of 
the Confessor's laws provides outlawry and confisca- 
tion as penalties of usury.^ 

Edward's Norman education had rendered him 
almost a foreigner/ and indiscreetly partial to the 
French. The numbers of them whom he patronised 
gave a powerful influence to their language and 
manners. To the Confessor's reign, accordingly, may 
be traced that prevailing affectation of continental 
usages which Englishmen have long ranked among 
their national weaknesses. The king probably spoke 
French more freely than his native tongue. His 
Norman courtiers, generally, must have been unable 
to master the Anglo-Saxon. Hence, that noble 
idiom was branded with vulgarity; and thus even 
before the Conquest English gentlemen used their 
humbler countrymen to regard the speaking of French 
as a mark of superior breeding.^ One of Edward's 
Norman friends was Robert, a monk of Jumieges, to 
whom he had owed some obligations while in exile. 
Him he preferred to the see of London, and afterwards 
to that of Canterbury. Other sees were also filled by 
foreigners. At length national antipathies and envy 
being effectively aroused, a powerful combination 
drove these adventurers back to the continent.* 

1 Can. 23. 

2 " Pen^ in Gallicum transierat." — Ingulph, Script, post 
Bed. 509. 

3 '^ Gallicum idioma omnes magnates in suis curiis, tanquam 
magnum gentilitium loqui.*' — lb* 

* Malmesb. lb. 116. 
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Canterbury was now bestowed upon Stigand, bishop 
of Winchester; a see which he continued to hold, 
thereby committing, as monastic writers represent, a 
very grave offence. They might seem to have for- 
gotten that Dimstan's character is liable to a Uke im- 
putation.* Stigand, however, was one of the many 
distinguished Anglo-Saxons whom William found it 
desirable to dispossess. Hence, writers who sought 
Norman patronage, are naturally anxious to paint 
him in unfavourable colours. They are, however, 
driven to admit his wisdom and efficiency.^ His 
primacy deserves notice, because it was exercised 
under circumstances even then unusual, and event- 
ually represented as fatal to the powers of a me- 
tropolitan. Stigand never presented himself at the 
papal court to sue for a pall. Upon occasions he 
seems to have used one his predecessor left behind :* 
or it may be that he wore one sent to him, during a 
contest for the papacy by a party who failed in main- 
taining his ground.* Certainty upon these points, if 

1 Dunstan held Worcester with London. 

< '* Archiepiscopatum septendecim annis tantis honoribus ad- 
jungeret: alias san^ nee imprudens, nee inefficax.''-^MALif£SB. 
Script, post Bed, 116. 

* MS. profession of Remigius, bishop of Lincoln, made to 
Lanfranc, cited by Inett (Hist, of the Engl. Ch, ch. i. 387.) 
Remigius had been consecrated by Stigand ; and Lanfranc insisted 
upon a new profession, because he maintained that Stigand had 
been excommunicated by the pope for his contumacy. This, how- 
ever, is nothing in favour of the papal cause, for it is clear that 
whatever Rome might have done against Stigand, England paid no 
attention to it. 

^ Inett (p. 384) examines this relation at considerable length, 
and shews it to be far from clear as to the particular pope, or pre- 
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attainable^ would be of little or no importance. But 
it is otherwise with Stigand's indisputable reception 
as primate. In this^ England manifested a feeling of 
ecclesiastical independence which may surprise those 
who have hastily asssumed her entire dependence 
upon Rome from Augustine tp the Reformation. 

Edward's unfortunate successor, Harold, had, pre- 
viously to his brief possession of the crown, founded 
the noble monastery of Waltham. To this act of 
liberality, however, he does not seem to have been 
tempted by any partiality for the Benedictine order : 
he arranged his establishment for secular canons.^ 
The monks, therefore, had not triumphed over all 
opposition. The ancient economy of an English reli- 
^ous house yet found powerful jfriends ; and the two 
rival systems must have been often warmly contrasted 
with each other, down to the very edge of Norman 
times. Facilities were thus afforded, obviously, for 
William's enterprise. The monks and canons were 
not anxious merely for the prevalence of their 
opinions respectively ; they were struggling also for 
the endowments which each other possessed : hence 
was extensively nurtured a disposition for political 
changes ; a numerous party ever seeking adherents 
for them, in the hope of gaining some advantage 
hitherto unattainable. 



tender, who is said to have complimented Stigand with a pall. 
The matter is, however, of but little importance on any account. 
The truth, most probably, appears in the profession of Remigius. 

1 The abbey of Waltham was founded in 1062; namely, four 
years before Harold's obtainment of the throne. {Monast. ii. 13.) 
In 1117 regular canons were substituted for the seculars under 
papal authority.— '76. 

R 
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Upon doctrines prevalent during the last period 
of Anglo-Saxon religious history, Elfric's remains 
afford much interesting information. They prove, 
forcibly and clearly, that the ancient Church of 
England never wavered in her invaluable testimony 
against transubstantiation.^ They shew satisfactorily 

* On Jiam hal^^ hufle ve {jic^ea^ Djiipter lichaman* j-e hlaf ly foiShce 
hij- licbama japtlice* J>eah J)e ye unjelaBjie'toa-jjaBf je lypan ne cuDn&. (Serm. 

de Lege Dei. Bibl. Publ. Cant. MSS. ii. 4—6. p. 175.) In 
the holy housel we receive Crist* s body : the loaf is truly his body 
spiritually, though the unlearned know not how to believe it. 
This passage is evidently the key to testimony from antiquity cited 
in favour of transubstantiation. The gross and irreligious identified 
completely the sacramental elements with ordinary food. Divines 
taught that consecration converted them spiritually into Christ's 
body and blood. Such conversion, however, applies to spiritual 
receiving alone. This ancient homily, therefore, teaches the same 
doctrine as the catechism of the reformed church of England. In 
this we learn that ^< the body and blood of Christ are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's Supper." 

With this view agrees the following passage from an ancient 
piece, De Ecclesiasticis Gradibus. (Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Juniiy 
121, f. 39.) 8e maBj-fe-ppeoft set:acnaS Djiift fylpne* •) jJ alcape 
^etacna^ trjiir^e^r J^o*i>e' -j f eo oplete ;{&%acna% Djiif tep lichaman* -j pin 
•) paeteji on J?am calice %eyyvLX&\^^ ))a hali^nerfa j»e op Djiipter f i*&axi 

utpleopan' •)> ymy blot> ^ pwteji. The mass-priest betokeneth Crist 
himself, and the altar betokeneth Cristas rood (cross), and the 
oflet betokeneth Cristas body, and wine and water in the chalice 
manifesteth the holiness which from Crist* s side outflowed, that 
was blood and water. In this passage, the word oflet comes from 
the Latin oblata, which is ab offerendo, and denotes a small cake 
made for the sacrament, and as yet, according to Du Cange, 
unconsecrated. He cites Bromton for this opinion, who speaking 
of Hugh de St. Victor's death, in the time of King Stephen, says, 
that on his desire of the eucharist, " simplicem oblatam non conse- 
cratam attulerunt." (X. Script, 1035.) This is hardly sufficient, 
perhaps, to limit strictly the use of oblata even so late as Stephen's 
reign. At all events a believer in transubstantiation was likely to 
see the danger of saying that the sacramental bread in any state 
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that she did not hold such opinions upon St. Peter's 
alleged privileges, .and upon papal jurisdiction, as 
Romanists have maintained in later years.^ They 
are irreconcilable with that fascinating lure, provided 
by scholastic ingenuity, which would make mere 
attrition ample medicine for the soul. Elfric taught 
the people, from St. Jerome, that very doctrine which 
Tyndale subsequently recommended as a sound view 
of sacerdotal absolution.* A belief, however, in tran- 
substantiation, and an implicit reliance upon abso- 
lution, are the corner-stones of modem Romanism. 
William the Conqueror, therefore, foimd established 
a religious system, different essentially from that 
which Henry the Eighth overthrew. Externally, 
the Church indeed had undergone no very striking 
change : the Anglo-Saxon ritual was nearly identical 
with that which prevailed until the Reformation. 
Ancient England was habituated to confession; it 
was her usage to offer prayers and eucharistic ser- 
vices for the dead : she was trained in a superstitious 
veneration for relics. In Elfiic's time, and long be- 
fore, she was encouraged in paying religious honours 
to images. Her great homilist entertained some 
obscure speculations upon purgatorial fires. ^ He 

" hetokeneth Christ's body." There might, however, be room for 
doubt upon such subjects, were not Elfric's Paschal Homily, and 
his two epistles, irresistible evidence that neither he nor the church 
of England in his day, held the eucharistic belief of modern Rome. 

* See Bampt. LecLSerm. iii. p. 135, and the preceding homily. 

« lb. p. 300. 

3 Fundamentum aliud nemo potest ponere pretei' id quod positum 

est, quod est xpus ihs, Dabc if. ne msj ^'^^ mann lec^an o^e/ine 
jjinun*&-peal on |)8e;ie haljan ;^elu%un2e buton j^aene jjasji jelae't) ly -JJ ij- 
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lends occasional authority, as it seems, to the invo- 



H»len'» C/wj-t. He if pe j|iun'D>peal ^»jie jaftlican cyfican* f pa ppa pe 
eop ttfi riB*i>on* Se apoptol cpae^* fpahpa ppa jetimbfiaiS opep. J>ifum jjiuii*^- 
pealle jol'fe* o^^e reoljron. o*&*&e *&eo;ipy;i^e ftanap. o^^e tjieopu- 
fppeap" o^tSe ceap* anep jehpylcef mannef peojtc biX-pputel* Do'Dej- 
•fcaej hi jej-putela^' po/i^aa J?e he bi^ on pyfie atopo't)" *] ■)> pyfi apaa^ba^ 
hpylc heopa aelcep peopc bi^. Dip hpaep jetimbjiunj )7Ufih.punai$ -j 
pi^prenr J>am pyjie' )jonne un*&ejipei5 pe pyjihta hip e*t>leaii at no'&e 
hip peojicep. Dip hpsep peopc pofibyfin'to* he hsep^ jjone heafun* •] biiS 
ppa J>eah jeheal'toen )7u;ih -JJ pyfi. Dap yojit> pe ne ma^on buron micelfie 
pyjihtu tjiahrnian* Dufih -JJ 501*1) pe uii*i>ejiptan*&a^ ^eleapan* -j 50'b 
mjehy^o* ^ujih -Ji peolpoji* piihtlice ppji«ce* *j ^etinjiiippe on Do*&ep 
la;ie* \)ujih Jya *t)eojipyp^an ptanep halite mihta* *j pe J^e J^yllic people 
^erimbpa^ on Do'toep jela^ounje' ne maej -JJ pyfi on 'Domep *&aBje hip 
^etimb/iin^e pojiuiman* pofi^an J^e -Ji pyji ne 'Defia^ J^am jo'Dum' J^eah 
J>e hit tmtejjiie Jja unpiihrpipum. trol't) t peolpoji ^ 'DeojipyfiiSe ptanap 
beo^ on pyfie apan*t)0*t)e* ac hi ne beo^ ppa )>eah mi*z> J?8in pyjie pojinumene 
8pa eac j^a J^e habba^ so'^e peofic* ne )7o1ia% nane pinun^a on pam 
bfLa'&um pyjie )?e opeji-^SB^ ealne mi*i>*&an-eafi't)* ac hi papiaS f^ujili -JJ 
pyjie to Cjiipte baton selcefie "uaiie* ppilce hi on punnan leoman papian* 
Se j>e jetimbjia^ opc-p J^am 5pun*t>-pealle tjieopa* o^^e pt;ieap' o^^e 
ceap* untpylice he mse; pitan j^ hip peopic pceal on ^am micclum pyjie 
pofibyfinan. *j he heepiS )7one beafim hip peojicep* *} bi^ ppa ^eah 
Jeheal*^en ])ujih -JS pyn. Dujih \}Vl tfieopu. -j jjam ptfieape* •) ptaa 
ceape* pynt> jetacno^^e leohtlice pynnu* jje beoi5 Jjufih py/i apeofimo'^e* 
*j pe pyfihta h»p^ pite psep peoficep* BitS ppa ^eah apeofimo*t> pujih -JJ 
Fyn* T pyiS^an he cymiS |?u;ih maejium eajipo^nippe to Do*&ep' jiice. 
So^lice pe ^e Jya heapo't) leahtpap pyfic^. -j on Jjam je-en^toaiS* he mot 
popibyfinan on J>am ecan pyjie* *) ppa f^eah J)a ppsBjian pynnu ne beo^ 

nsepjie apeojimo'De poji nanep pyji^^p ffilinje. (Bibl. Bodl. MSS. 
BoDLEY, 342, f. 177. Horn." in Dedicatione Ecclesiee.) Funda- 
mentum aliud, Sfc, (1 Cor. iii. 11.) That is, no man can lay an- 
other ground-wall (foundation) in the holy congregation, but that 
which is laid, that is Jesus Crist. He is the ground-wall of the 
ghostly church, even as we to you ere said. The apostle quoth : 
Whoever huildeth over this ground-wall gold, or silver, or precious 
stones, or tree (wood), straw, or chaff, every mans work shall he 
manifest. God's day will manifest it, because it shall be revealed 
in fire, and that fire will prove what each mans work is. If any 
one's building last eth- through and withstandeth the fire, then 
receiveth the workman his reward from God for his work. If 
any one^s work burneth-up, he hath the harm, and is nevertheless 
holden through the fire. These words we cannot without great 
fear expound. By the gold we understand belief and a good 
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cation of saints : ^ his homilies, however, do not dis- 
play either of these principles, especially not the 

conscience ; hy the silver, right, speech, and eloquence, in God's 

lore ; hy the precious stones, holy powers ; and he who huildeth 

such works in God's congregation, the fire on dooms-day cannot 

consume his building, because the fire hurteth not the good though 

it torment the unrighteous. Gold, and silver, and precious stones^ 

are proved in the fire, but nevertheless they are not with the fire 

consumed. So, also, he who hath good works suffereth not any 

torture in the broad fire which over-goeth all the earth, but they 

go through that fire to Crist without any hurt, as if they went in 

the sun's brightness. He who builds over the ground-wall, 

tree, or straw, or chaff, undoubtedly he may know that his work 

shall in the great fire burn up, and he will have the harm of his 

work, and will be, nevertheless, holden through the fire. By the 

tree, and the straw, and the chaff, are betokened light sins, which 

will be purged by fire, and the workman will have punishment for 

the work. He will be, nevertheless, purged by the fire, and then 

he cometh through great difficulty to God's kingdom. Truly he 

who committeth the capital vices, and in them endeth, he must 

burn up in the everlasting fire, and thus the heavy sins will never 

be purged in any fiery conflagration. The homilist subsequently 

says, Fela xyn^ eac pitmen*&lic ftopu Jje manna j-apla po/i heofia 
jymelearte on|?;iopiai5* be heojia jylru ma^e* aefi Jjam ^^ii^^enilican 
'borne* rpa jS hi pime beo^ pullice jecl»npo't)e' •) ne )7UfL;:on nahc 

Jjjiopian on J^am po/ie-pBe'Dan j:y^e. Many are also the punishing 
places in which men's souls for their negligence suffer, according 
to the measure of their faults, ere the common judgment, so that 
some will be fully cleansed, and have no occasion to suffer any 
thing in the foresaid fire. Thus, the principal purgatorial fire 
was not expected until the day of judgment, and even upon that 
remedy great sinners were not to calculate unless they amended 
before the end of life. But this view of purgatory is not that of 
modern Romanists, nor does the gloomy prospect offered to the 
more inveterate offenders agree with such representations of abso- 
lution as have long formed a powerful attraction within the papal 
church. 

^ Homilitic exhortations to invoke the Blessed Virgin, may be 
seen in note 21 to Serm. 4. {Bampt, Lect, 233.) Such an exhort- 
ation to invoke St. Laurence is found in p. 238. The homilies 
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latter, in a clear point of view. It is plain, rather, 
that both were making a stealthy progress, than that 
either had found a place among evidences of ortho- 
doxy. Thus Elfiric, in favouring some traditions which 
the Council of Trent erected into articles of faith, 
renders a service, at best equivocal. His homilies 
were manifestly written during a state of transition 
from one class of doctrines to another: but indi- 
cations of such a state are far from advantageous 
to the Romish cause. They fatally undermine that 
claim to an uninterrupted stream of testimony, in 
which religious principles, incapable of Scriptural 
proof, seek support. Such evidence from Elfric's 
pen also subverts the most cherished opinion of En- 
glish Romanists : it convicts them of a fond illusion, 
in identifying their own peculiar system with that 
of their earliest Christian ancestry. The Saxon 
homilies countenance, indeed, more or less, various 
opinions that the reformed Church of England has 
rejected ; but their voice upon other distinctive points 

most likely are Elfric's ; at all events they were produced about 
his time, and are evidences, therefore, that the practice of invoking 
departed spirits was then gaining ground. But the Saxon homilies, 
as may be seen in notes 4 and 5 (p. 216) to that sermon, are far 
from favourable, upon the whole, to such invocation. It is per- 
fectly obvious, from them and from liturgies of their' time and of 
earlier dates, as the proofs to that sermon abundantly testify, that 
not even Anglo-Saxon usage, much less authority, was ever very 
favourable to any invocation but that of God. None other, indeed, 
seems to have entered the head of any man until a period but little 
removed from the Conquest. Johnson, accordingly, observes upon 
the fifth of the penitential canons, which he would attribute to 
Dunstan, and which he places under the year 963, " It is evident 
the fashion of confessing to angels and saints did not yet prevail." 
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is Protestant. Upon the whole, they demonstrate 
sufficiently, that England, in leaving Rome, regained 
substantially her ancient faith. 



ADDITIONAL NOTE ON ELFRIC. 

After this work was finished, it seemed doubtful whether some 
mention ought not to be made of a formal treatise which takes a 
view of Elfric's history, different from that in the foregoing pages. 
The piece is thus entitled: EDWARDI-ROWEI MORESI, de 
^Ifrico Dorobernensi Archiepiscopo, Commentarius. It was pub- 
lished by Thorkelin, in 1789, Mr. Mores being then dead, and its 
object is to identify die great Anglo-Saxon author with an arch- 
bishop of Canterbury o£ his name. It maintains that Elfric was 
educated at Abingdon, under Ethelwold ; that he removed with 
him to Winchester ; that he went to Ceme, as all accounts agree ; 
that he was made Abbot of St. Albans in 98 S, Bishop of Wilton in 
the following year, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 994, and that he 
died in 1005. To his residence at Winchester are assigned his 
Glossary^ Monastic Colloquies, Biblical Versions, and Epistle to 
Wulfsine; to Ceme, his first volume of homilies; to Wilton, the 
second volume of homilies, and, probably, also his grammar. 

Upon these dates, so far as they concern Elfric or Alfric, in the 
see of Canterbury, there is no material question. Nor is it doubt- 
ful that Elfiric, the homilist, produced his first volume of homilies, 
soon after his removal to Ceme, in 987, and his second volume 
about 991 ; for he speaks in it of the Danish troubles. But the 
identity of Elfric the homilist with his namesake the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is any thing rather than equally clear. In order to 
render it probable, Mr. Mores is driven to the necessity of naming 
Elfric Bata as the author of the Life of Ethelwold and the 
Epistle to Wolstan. Chronology forbids the assignment of these 
to Elfric, archbishop of Canterbury. The hypothesis, therefore, of 
Mr. Mores, labours under the disadvantage of finding two literary 
men for works which might have come from one, and apparently 
did so. It is, besides, only supported by a MS. memorandum, 
appended to the Glossary and Colloquies, in the Library of 
St. John's College, Oxford, which claims the credit of several addi- 
tions to these pieces for Elfric Bata, a disciple of his namesake 
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the abbot. For attributing to Bata the Life of Ethelwold and 
the Epistle to Wdlstan, no reason is assigned; yet internal evi- 
dence renders it hardly questionable that this epistle came from 
the same pen that has obliged posterity by the Epistle to Wulfsine. 
Again, Elfric the homilist introduces his second volume as a monk. 
He was then, Mr. Mores contends, Bishop of Wilton. This diffi- 
culty, however, is met by Archbishop Peckham's usage, in the 
1 3th century, of styling himself yViar, when he was actually filling 
the see of Canterbury. But such an analogy is too remote for 
much attention. The light, indeed, in which Elfric*s history has 
been placed by the ingenious author of Anc. Hist. Engl, and Fr. 
exempli, appeared perfectly satisfactory. By thus identifying this 
illustrious Anglo-Saxon, a life of about eighty-six years will be 
assigned to him, and a series of works, all bearing his name, is 
referred to a single author. 

It should be added, perhaps, that those who cite Elfric 's in- 
valuable testimony against Romish opinions, ought to remark the 
challenge of inquiry into the soundness of his doctrine with which 
he introduces both volumes of homilies. That these challenges 
were not idly given, we are sufficiently assured ; for an archbishop 
of Canterbury approved the books. Dr. Lingard, who labours to 
discredit them in the notes (Note M) to his Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, certainly does not make his case any 
the stronger by espousing the prevailing opinion that Elfric himself 
became archbishop of Canterbury, immediately after these homilies 
were published aud authorised. According to this hypothesis, 
Elfric sent one volume of homilies to Siricius, about 987, another 
about 991, inviting a strict inquiry into the soundness of both, 
and was himself the successor of Siricius in 994. If such be the 
facts, they are pretty decisive against English belief in transub- 
stantiation, at that time of the day. As for the intellectual infe- 
riority of Elfric*s age to that of a former period, which Dr. Lingard 
maintains, let it be remembered that this was the very age of Dun- 
Btan and Ethelwold. A Romish advocate would laud the great 
luminary of such an age to the skies — if he had not overthrown 
the main distinctive article of Romish belief. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARTICULARS. 

god's offer of salvation to christians represented as uni- 
versal PRACTICE ESTEEMED THE ONLY TEST OF RELIGIOUS 

SINCERITY GOD*S LIKENCSS TO BE FOUND IN THE HUMAN 

SOUL POPULAR EXPOSITIONS OF THE LORD's PRAYER AND 

THE CREED ENJOINED APOCRYPHAL LEGENDS RESPECT FOR 

SUNDAY FESTIVALS AND FASTS ABSTINENCE FROM STRAN- 
GLED FOOD AND BLOOD EPISCOPAL ELECTIONS NO PROFES^ 

SION OF OBEDIENCE TO ROME REQUIRED FROM BISHOPS NOR 

OF BELIEF IN TRANSUBSTANTIATION BISHOPS AND ABBOTS 

MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATURE BISHOPS CONCUR- 
RENT JUDGES IN THE COUNTY COURTS EPISCOPAL SEES 

EPISCOPAL PRECEDENCE AND VISITATIONS — ORDINATION AND 

DUTIES OF PRIESTS ANXIETY TO KEEP THEM UNMARRIED 

SEVEN ORDERS OF ECCLESIASTICS — DIFFERENT KINDS OF 

MONKS REGULATIONS RESPECTING THEM — ECCLESIASTICAL 

IMMUNITIES GUILD-SHIPS OR SODALITIES — CORONATION 

COMPACT BAPTISM MARRIAGE SECOND MARRIAGES 

WAKES DEDICATION OF CHURCHES RELIGIOUS ARCHITEC- 
TURE ORGANS — ORDEALS TRUCE OF THE CHURCH LUS- 

TRAL WATER AND CHRISM USED AS CHARMS — THE PENITEN- 
TIAL SYSTEM ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS ANGLO-SAXON VER- 
SIONS OF SCRIPTURE CONCLUSION. 

For the convenience of making a distinction, appa- 
rently. Englishmen have long spelt and pronounced 
differently the words God and good. Anglo-Saxon 
documents offer no such difference to the eye; 
nor, probably, in Anglo-Saxon speech did any such 
difference fall upon the ear. The great Creator 
might seem to have been known emphatically as the 
Good, a happy designation, at once expressive of his 
own most endearing attribute, and of his people's 
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thankfulness. With equal felicity of expression, it 
must be mournfiilly acknowledged, was our Anglo- 
Norman ancestry contented to signify humanity and 
wickedness by the same word. Man meant indiffer- 
ently either. In strict conformity with a name so 
appropriately found for the Great First Cause, were 
Anglo-Saxon views of his moral governance. All 
Christians were encouraged in believing themselves 
to have received an offer of salvation. The health 
of every soul was represented as the desire of God.^ 

^ Dfubcen nf mi'b f-pa micelite la]»a lii)»^* lie pilnalS ^ pe ealle hal& 
fyn*b *) ;;erun*b* *) to )>»|i» fo^an h|ieope secypfisn*^ ^ to ^am fo)>an 
an*t>2y^^ hif jo'bcun'&nerrc^* Djuhten pile ^ ujie lip py ;ef caj^elo'o on 
clflennep f e* "j on fo^paef rnnerpe* nelt he j5 f e ryDpolla mann on hij- fynnam 
l^uph-pnnixe* "j BBptefi hif 'bea^Se on ecum piram rpelte* Xc he pile ^ pe in 
Jjipf e laenan ti*&e jeeajinien ^ pe on eceneppe ne pojipufi^an* Se ajipepta 
Djiihten •) p e mll*^heoJ^ra ne bibeiS he set up jol^D ne peolpofi. ne nsnij^ 
pofLul*t> ;5ept;ieon' ac he pilna^ ■)> pe clsnpien u|ie papla* ^uJ^e lichaman 
^ pe majon heohim ppaclaane a^ypan ppahehi up ajiclsne bepeepte. QDenn 
|ja leopeptan pe pceolon mi^b moni^.peal^Dum jo^bum ufie papla claenpian* mi't) 
paprenum* *) mi*& »lmep-*&ea'&um* •) claenum ;^ehe*t>um po|iiSon pe monn pe 
^elomlice ro Djuhtene clypalS" J^onne bjieciS he 'beoplep me^u- -j hip 
copcnnnje him pjiam aplem*. — {Horn, De Letanid Majore, Bibl. 
Bodl. MSS. Junii, 22.) TAc Lord with so great love us loveth, 
he desireth that we all be hale and sounds and turn to true re- 
pentance, and to true understanding of his divinity. The Lord 
desireth that our life be established in cleanness (purity) ; and in 
truth he will not that the sinful man in his sins continue, and 
after his death in everlasting punishments die. But he desires 
that wcy in this lean (frail or transitory) tide, earn that we for 
ever do not perish. The gracious Lord and the mild-hearted, 
asketh he not of us gold, nor silver, nor any worldly gain ; but 
he desireth that we cleanse our soul and our body ; that we may 
give it up to him as clean as he committed it ere clean to us. Men, 
the most beloved, we should with manifold goods our souls 
cleanse ; with fastings, and with alms-deeds, and with clean 
prayers ; for the man who constantly calleth to the Lord, then 
breaketh he the deviVs main (power), and his temptation from 
him putteth to flight. 
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Nor were gloomy forebodings awakened in any be- 
lieving mind, unless an irreligious life denied the 
conscience peace. 

When the Author of all goodness is thus attrac- 
tively displayed, a serious mind inclines irresistibly to 
love him. Such an inclination might, however, 
merely generate a transient glow, productive neither 
of individual amelioration, nor of honour to the 
church. Wisely, therefore, for the ripening of 
heavenly seed, were the Anglo-Saxons taught dis- 
trust in any barren impulse, however warm and 
creditable. Men might please themselves in ob- 
serving their hearts approach to a healthier, religious 
tone, and not unreasonably. Would they please 
God, also, Anglo-Saxon divinity bade them to re- 
member that virtuous actions must prove their feel- 
ings energetic, no less than sound.* Thus were con- 
gregations guarded against illusions from a sanguine 
temperament and an enthusiastic brain ; holy affec- 
tions were tried bv the sober-minded test of moral 
lives ; men were warned against reckoning either 
upon their own love to God or upon the love from 
him indispensable for their wants, while the habits 
bore no witness to a change. Until this difficulty 



^ Uton pe nu popj^on* men Jja leopefran* neoman fibbe -j lupe up 
betpeonan* pofif^on on \>Bm bi^ eall Dfuhcnef bebo^d maef t* Uron neoman 
clffinneffe* -j ^efcea^opifneffe ealpa jo^&jia peopca* pofif^on buton )7»m 

ne maej nan man tJo'toe lician. — {Horn* De Letanid Majore, Bibl. Bodl. 
MSS. Juniij 22.) Come we now, then, men the most beloved, let 
us take peace and love among ounelves ; for in them is the 
greatest of all God's commandments. Come, let us take clean^ 
ness and regard for good works ; for without them no man can 
please Qod. 
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was overcome, all claims to the love of God were 
branded as nothing better than false pretences/ 

To the soundness of such divinity sensible men 
will ordinarily yield immediate assent. Nor do they 
overlook, when sunk in serious thought, the difficulty 
of thus attesting trustworthy principles. From this 
insight into their danger, and into their natural in- 
competence to overcome it, religious minds draw 
humility and aspirations after heavenly aid. Anglo- 
Saxon teachers inculcated, accordingly, the need of 
both. A proud heart was represented as fatal to the 
hope of divine assistance, and this latter as indis- 
pensable for establishing the soul in health.* It was to 



^ Gpz cpe^ ye Haelen'o zo hif IfrOfunn^-cnihisum* 8e )>e me lupa^ he- 
bylt mm bebo*&' -j mm Fae^&eji hme lupaiS poji J^ae/ie jehyjifumnyj-fe* -j 
pyr cuma^ him to* -j him mi*& punia%. Dehyfia^ min& 5eb;ioi5;ia hpasr 
ye Utden^ cpn^. Se \>e me lupa% he hylt mm bebo'^. Dsejie lupe 
pan^buns if \>^T yeojicey pjiemmmj. lohannef pe apoptol eac be 
\>yyum cpieiS' Dip hpa cpj^ -JS he lupije jjone lupl3en'^an no*&* -j hip be- 
bo^a ne hylt: by^ leap )70ime. SoiSlice pe lupiath )7one leopan Djiihren ;ip 
pe ujie unjjheapap jeemuyrta^ be hip hspum* -j uj\e pohny ppe be hip 
pofi'Dum jefiihta^* -j \tuph. unluptap hip lupe ne piiScpeiSaS. — (^Hom, De 
Dilectione Dei et Proximi. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Junii, 23.) Then 
quoth the Healer to his learning-knights : He that loveth wie, 
he holds my bidding, and my Father loveth him for the obedience ^ 
and we two come to him, and dwell with him. Hear, my breth- 
ren, what the Healer quoth : He that loveth me, he holds my 
bidding. The love's proof is the work's effeet. Johannes, the 
apostle, also of this quoth : If any one quoth that he loveth the 
loving God, and his bidding hold not, he is a liar then. Truly 
we love the beloved Lord, if we our ill-manners adjust by his com- 
mandsy and our errors by his words correct, and through what 
displeases him, his love do not gainsay. 

* Dena jetacnia^ J>a ea*t>mo'&ui* "Duna \>b, mo*t>i;^an. On Dfiihrenep 
«o-cyme pufi*&on *t>ena apylle*&e* p *6una jeea^cmere' ppa ppa he pylp cpsBiS* 
^Ic ^8ej\a \>e hme onhep^ bi^ ea*&mef -j pe \>e hme ;^eea*t>met bi^ jeu- 
pejio*t>. Spa ppa p»rej\ pcyt op Jjefie *t>ane. -j ept ptent on '^ene* ppa 
ppa pojipliiS pe Halja I/apt mo*t>i;^pa manna heofitan' *) nimeiS pununje on 
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that invisible part to which the words of Moses were 
applied^ when he speaks of man as originally created 
in the image of God.^ When human aims^ therefore, 
were directed by the divine perfections, men were 
only striving to regain what they had been taught to 
consider as integral portions of their proper nature. 
Adam's fall, however, they were informed had en- 
slaved the will. This had been originally free in 
every sense of that word. It was now warped by a 



)>am eat>mo't>an. — (Horn, in Nativ, Sci lok. Bapt. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. 
Junii, 24.) Valleys betoken the humblcy mountains the proud. 
At the Lord* s advent were valleys filled up and mountains level- 
led, even as he himself quoth : Every one of those who exalt 
themselves shall he abated, and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. Even as water shoots off the mountain, and then stands 
in the valley, even sofieeth the Holy Ghost proud men's hearts, 
and taketh a dwelling in the humble. 

Nu behopa^ ufie pfieo^&om sepfie rjo^&ej* jrulrume* po/if^an \>e pe ne *&o^ 
nan 5o*i> butan no*t>er pultume. — (Horn, in Letanid Majore, Brit. 
Mus. MSS. Cotton, Julius, E. 7. f. 83.) Now needeth our 
freedom ever God's aid, for we do no good without God's aid. 

Nsep^ ujie nannan leohr aenijfie jo^&nyffe* bucon oj: Ejiiftcf jipe* f e 
pe ir ro^fie fiihtpipnyffe funne jebaten — (/6. Titus, D. 27. f. 54.) 

None of us hath any light of any goodness but of Christ's gift, 

who is called the sun of true righteousness, 

^ Heji je ma^on ^ebyfian \>i bal^an Djiynnef f e* ^ foj^e anncf j-e* anjie 
jo*&cun*&nef fe. Uton pyjican mannan* jjwfi if j-eo balje Djiynnyji. To u;ie 
anhcnerf e* D»fi ip T^o annyf To anfie anlicnef pe* na ro j^^yii^ anlicnej-- 
fum. On Jjef mannef faple ip Do'cer anlicnep* pofi)?an ip pe man peljia 
|>onne \>a pauUeppan nyrenu* \>e nan an^&jit nabbaiS embe heofia a^enne 
Scyppen^D.— (Horn. 15. De Exameron. ^ ip Be DODGS SIX DXHX 
CDeORCVCD. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Junii, 24. p. 276.) Here ye may 
hear the Holy Trinity and the true Unity in one Divinity. Come 
let us make man : there is the holy Trinity. To our likeness : 
there is the Unity. To one likeness, not to three likenesses. In 
man's soul is the likeness of God ; therefore is mans soul better 
than the soul-less cattle, which have no understanding about their 
own Creator. 
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constitutional bias towards iniquity; hence nothing 
short of divine interposition offered a hope of such 
courses as judgment and conscience would approve.^ 

A Latin Kturgy naturally made the Anglo-Saxons 
partial to that language even in their offices of do- 
mestic piety. The Lord's Prayer, the creeds, and other 
devotional pieces were, indeed, rendered into the ver- 
nacular tongue. Nor was there any reason why indi- 
viduals, worshipping God at home, should have used 
•them under the disguise of a foreign idiom. But public 
solemnities take a powerful hold upon imagination, 
and human weakness is prone to invest with a mys- 
terious potency such religious forms as are ordinarily 
unintelligible. Hence, clei^men were enjoined, as 
an especial duty, to supply popular expositions of the 
Lord's Prayer and Creed.^ Men, it was intimated, 
ought to know what was the purport of their prayers, 
and what were the articles of their belief. How 
forcibly does such an intimation rebuke the usage of 
making religion speak an unknown tongue ! 

^ Hpaet If ajen-cype* HyaBr if pfiis'^om to j&ceofan 50*^ oSiSe ypel. 

Done pfii^^dom bsep^be mann on neojixenepan^e* ac nu ly f e p|u*t>om ^c- 

iSeofZot)' poji ye mann ne cann nan 30*&* bute Do*& ynph hij- ^eojie him 

t»ce. Ne ))a %e'c ne m»ij he hit jepojiiSijen' bute Do't> him pylptie 

jjBBjito. (Brit. Mas. MSS. Cotton, Vespasian, D. 14, f. 157.) 

What is free will ? What is freedom to choose good or evil? The 

freedom had man in Paradise : but now is the freedom enslaved ; 

for man can do no good, unless God, through his gift, him teach. 

Nor, then, can he go on with it, unless God aid him thereto. 

^ 8e lapeop fceal pec^an J^am Ispe'bum mannum -jS an^ojit to Jnim 
Pateji npe* *] j^am Cfie^Dau* f hi piton hpaet hi bi^D'&a^ nt Ho^^e* -j hu 
hi fceolon on Xjo*x> jelypan. (Horn, in Cap. Jejunii. Brit. Mus. MSS. 
Cotton, Julius, £.7, f. ^5^ The teacher shall say to the lay men, 

the meaning of the Pater nr, and the Creed, that they know what 
they pray qf God, and hoUo they should in God believe. 
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As Anglo-Saxon divines lived long before the 
revival of sound criticism^ they were naturally prone 
to admit hasty views of Scripture and apocryphal 
tales. They teach^ accordingly, that EUas is reserved 
alive for a solemn appearance upon earth ; when Anti- 
christ has gained his destined ascendancy, immediately 
before the final consummation. Then, he is to bear an 
unavailing testimony against ungodliness and suffer 
martyrdom.^ Christ's death, it was also believed, 
has effected a most important dehverance for the first 
pair, and the good of former times. All these had 
hitherto languished in the infernal regions; but 
Jesus descended to them, and on departing carried 
them away in his train, leaving impenitent spirits to 
brood in gloomy despair over augmented horrors 
reserved for the day of judgment.* Paradise was 



* eiiaf najpfie jyt *&ea^ lie j7olo*&e* ac he if jyic on lichame lib- 
ben*&e on |>ain ptope \>e Do*© him hsepiS ifsef ^ he fceal Jj»fi ahi't>8en 
fun*&pullice hif majityji*&omef o^^er Dpihren aj*en*6e hine apt: hi*oefi 
on mi*&*t>8Bn-ea|i*&e set pofiul*Def en*&e* -JS he fceal J^enne rec^sen -j cvj^aBU 
moncynne Do*&ef lajie' ^ hip ina/ity|%*&om jrofi Efiirtej- lup© fypopsen on 
Xntecjiirter ^Daxum. (Bibl. Bodl. MSS. BoDLEY, 343, f. 162.) JElias 
never yet suffered death, but he is yet in the body living in the place 
where God hath set him ; and he shall there happily abide his mar^ 
tyrdom, until the Lord send him away hereafter hither on earth, at 
the world* s end, that he shall then say and testify to mankind God's 
lore, and undergo his martyrdom for Cristas love, in Antecrisfs 
days. 

* Ujie Haelen'^ rjiift tobpac helle jaru -j jenefio*oe X^am "j Guan 
-| hif jecofienan oj: heofia cynne* ^ ppeolice op t>ea^ afiap *j hi pamo't* 
*] aptah CO heoponum* Da manpullan he lee basptan to J^am ecum pitum* 
*} If nu helle ^ar belocen fiihipipam maunum* -j spfie open unfiihrpipum*^ 

(Bibl. Publ. Cant. MSS. 9 i. 4—6. Ham. in Die Dom. Pasch. 

p. 294.) Our Healer, Crist, brake hell's gates, and delivered Adam 

and Eva, and his chosen of their kind, and freely from death arose,. 

and they with him, and ascended to heaven. The wicked he left 
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represented as a delightftil abode miraculously sus- 
pended between heaven and earth.^ A proof of the 
body's resurrection Was rather strangely sought in 
the legend of the Seven Sleepers. Certain individuals, 
thus designated, being said to have awakened from a 
trance of nearly four centuries, it was inferred that 
• the possibiUty of a general resurrection had been 
thereby completely established.^ A more philoso- 

hehindy to everlasting punishments ; and now is helVs gate locked 
against righteous meny and ever open to unrighteous. Another of 
these legendary statements is worthy of notice, because it is at vari- 
ance with the chronolog:y now commonly received. Daet paer Ffn^e- 
*&aB5 jJ hie J^a blfB'&e )7is*t>on X*&am *| Gua* -j hie ept rpulton on Fjiije- 
*t>8BS* *] ))a ept seprefi f^on ^ hi& batu psjion on belle X*t>am *) Gaa* poji 
)>apj* sylier mycelnerpe* pip )>uren*& pmrjia ^ tpa han*t> pmrjia* ae/i |>on 
heom Co*to ^emil^^pian pol*toe* *} heom f^ep pjiaecep anbm*t>an. (Brit. Mus. 
MSS. Cotton, TibenuSf A. 3. f. 41.) It was Friday that they 
ate the fruit, Adam and Eva, and they afterwards died on Friday ; 
and after that they both were in hell, Adam and Eva, for the guilt* & 
greatness, five thousand winters, and two hundred winters, ere that 
God would have mercy on them, and release them from his ven- 
geance, 

* Sep lohannep jepeh opeji jafipej ppylce hit an Ian**) piejie. Da 
jenam hme pe aen^^el •] jebfiohte hine to neofixenpan^e. Neojixen- 
pan^e nip na^e|i on heopene ne on eofi^e* Seo boc paejiS -JJ Noep plo'b 
f»r peopti^ pe'omen heh opefi J^a hejepta "ounen J»e on mi't>'t>an-earL't>e 
pyn1)en* -j neofixenepan;^ ip peopjitij pe'bme hefifie )>onne Noep plo'b 

pap* T hit han^e^ betponen heopon "^ eo;i*Den pun*&e|ilice' (Brit. Mus. 
MSS. Cotton, Vespasian, D. 14, f. 163.) Scs Johannes saw over 
the ocean as if it were land. Then the angel took him, and brought 
him to Paradise. Paradise is neither in heaven nor in earth. The 
book saith, that Noe'sfiood was forty fatlioms high over the highest 
mountains that are on earth, and Paradise is forty fatlioms higher 
than Noe's flood was ; and it hangeth between heaven and earth 
wonderfully. 

^ Up pecja^ eac bee ppa ppa hit pull po* ip* f Xa peopon plajpejiap* 
pe plepon on |jam timan pfiam Deciep •toajum* ^»p^*i>eopellican capejiep* 
o* Theo*&opiep timan \>e on Djiihten jelypt)e. Jjjieo hun*& jeajia pace y 
tpa T hun^b peopontij jeajia' -jJ hi J>a. upp-ajiipon op \jKi\e eop)yan acu- 
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pfaical age would probably have remarked the incon- 
sistency of reasoning from a case in which the more 
active bodily frmctions were merely suspended^ to one 
in which the body itself was wholly decomposed. 

A similar creduhty lent force to exhortations for 
the strict observance of Sunday. Against the dese* 
cration of that holy day numerous legislative acts 
made a wise and honourable provision.^ Minds> 
however, impressed but slightly by religion, find a 
temptation, almost irresistible, to encroach upon it 
by business or amusement. Hence an Anglo-Saxon 
homily circulated a legend, representing legal and 
customary restrictions for guarding the sanctity of 
Simday as express revelations from Heaven. Chris- 
tians at Antioch were said to have become very 
remiss in hallowing the Lord's day. An angel was 

Ion op *deaJSe ajiipm on )»am en'&enexran *t>8e;e ujium Djiihcene to^ea- 
nep T un'feefipon e'^lean eal|ia ujie •tose^oa* be Jyam )je pe kji ^epojihcon 
on*j7irr*nfr po|iul*&fr. (Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton, Vitellius, C. 5. 
f. 95.) Us tell us also books, even as it full true is, that the 
seven sleepers, who slept at a time, from Decie*s days, the devilish 
emperor, to Theodosie's time, who believed in the Lord, three hun- 
dred and seventy two years* space, that they then up-arose from 
the earth alive, because Crist would manifest to the emperor that 
we all shall rise from death at the last day to meet our Lord, 
and receive the reward of all our deeds, according to that we ere 
wrought in this world, 

I Ina's legislation for Sunday has already been particularised. 
This was repeated at Berghampstead. The fourteenth canon of the 
council of Cloveshoo, forbids journeys to ecclesiastics, unless 
absolutely necessary, on Sundays. (Spelm. i. 249. Wilk. i. 96.) 
Athelstan imposed heavy penalties on Sunday^trading. (Spelm. 
i. 400. Wilk. i. 207.) At Eanham, hunting on Sundays was 
forbidden. (Spelm. i. 518. Wilk. i. 288.) This, with the other 
prohibitions, Canute repeated. — Spelm. i. 546. Wilk. i. 303. 

S 
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therefore despatched to one Peter, then bishop there, 
for the purpose of detailing the claims of piety's own 
day to especial veneration, and of enjoining the 
manner of its observance.^ This heavenly messenger 
is made to crowd into the sacred day a very large 
proportion of those incidents that most interest 
religious minds. Anglo-Saxon usage consecrated to 
devotion the whole space of time from three o'clock 
on Saturday afternoon to day-light on Monday morn- 
ing.^ Within this interval, it was represented, God 
created the soul of man. To the Lord's day were 
assigned also the passage of Israel through the Red 
Sea, the miraculous fall of manna, the birth of Christ, 
his change of water into wine, his baptism, and his 
wonderfal repast to the five thousand.' His rise from 

* Da af en'toe fe selmihti^a no*& an 8eJ^en*^-Jep|^lt upan op heoponan 
be anum hal^an enjle zo anum bij-ceope pe hatre Petjiup ye paejr bip- 

cop on Xntiochia \>d&jie bujih* jftsji )>aeji Sep Petjtup r^ apoftol sejieft 
jefwr hip bifcop-petl* on )»am jepjiite fto*& eall be \>tBf *&»5er haliy- 
nerre. {Bihl: Lameth. MSS. 489. f. 25. SERMO AD POPVLVM 
DOMINICIS DIEBVS.) Then sent Almighty God an epistle from 
heaven above, by a holy angel, to a bishop named Petrus, who 
was bishop in the city of Antiochia, where Scs Petrus, the apostle 
erst, set his bishop's see ; in the writing stood all about the day's 
holiness. 

* This custom of keeping eves appears to have been adopted 
from the Jewish practice. Among that nation it was ancient, as is 
evident from Judith, viii. 6. The homily thus enjoins it, assuming 
the person of God : Ic beo*^e f men heal*t>an J>one "Ofiihrenlican 1>«5 
pfiam eallum )>eopet:licum peo|icum. -JJ ip p|iam SfBcejiuep-*t>8B;gep none 
o« CDonan-*i>iB5ep hbtinje. / bid that men keep the Lord's day from 
all servile works : that is, from Saturn's day noon (ninth hour, 
reckoned from six in tne morning) to Monday's dawn. Legislative 
penalties reserved all this space of time for religion so early as the 
council of Berghampstead, in 697.— Spelm. i. 195. Wilk. i. 60. 

a 

eac on Jjam ^ose^e he jepceop manna p^pla* -j >a ^a QDoypep* pe 
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the dead and the great day of Pentecost are naturally 
commemorated in this imposing catalogue. Another 
powerful claim for the consecration of Sunday is 
founded on the general judgment, which, it is asserted, 
will crown the various most remarkable distinctions 
of that holy day/ God is accordingly represented as 

hejietoja- liB*&*De no*&er 'pole oj: C^ipta lan^toe* \>& on \>Bm *t>8es& be hit 
Itt'fe'toe opeji J>a Rea'baD pe* ppa -p he floh mit) aujie ZVV^^ on \>b. ym' 
') heo ro-eo'^e on rpa* *] ^ pole poji betpux {mm tpam paetefium 
on \>am ^jiuntfG ealle "bfii^-fc&o'oe oiS hi comon ro f^am lan*&fr up* 
*] on ^am *t>s2e com efiepr feo heoponhca mere upan op heoponum 
Jiam ylcan polce co bilypan* -) Do^ hi mi^ ^am ape*to*toe zl pintjia 
on J>am peptene )je hi to pofion* -j pe mete hatte manna *) on 
)«m *DaBje paep Ejiipf Jjaep lipijen^toan Do*toep punu* jehofien op Sea 
QDafiian mno^e' po* man eal ppa he ip po* Do't)* mi*t>'&an ea|i*toe to alyp- 
anne op "toeoplep anpeal'ae* pe hip a|i ^epeal^ ahte poji X*&amep jylte* 
*j py^iSan he acenne*& paep he apen'fee on )>am ^as^e paeteji to pme* *j 
on )7am ^e^e he ym]' j&FuUo^* *) on pam ^ae^e he 2&AC0|i'&a*&e set anum 
msele — [obliterated] J)Upen*to manna op pip bejienum hlapum — [obliterated] 
pixum* py^ian he h»p*be |7one bilypan mi*& heoponcun'tolicjie bletpunja 
l^am ylcan ^toseje ^ebletpot** ^ \>h j^a hi ealle puUe psefion f^a baefi man np 

op l^an pe hi laep'don tpelp leapap pulle. {lb. f. 26.) Also on that 

day he created marCs soul ; and when MoyseSy the leader , led God's 

folk from Egypt's land, then on that day he led them over the Red 

Sea, after he smote with a wand on the sea, and it went in twain, 

and the people went between the two waters on the ground all dry- 

shod, until they came to the land up : and on that day, came erst 

the heavenly meat from heaven above for the same folk's food, and 

God fed them with it xL winters in the wilderness that they travelled 

through, and the meat was called manna : and on that day was 

Crist, the living God*s Son, bom of Sea Maria's womb, true man 

as he is true God, the world to release from the devil's power, who 

ere possessed the power of it for Adam's guilt: and after he was 

born, he turned, on that day, water to wine ; and on that day he was 

baptised : and on that day he refreshed at one meal thousand 

men from five barley loaves fishes, after he had the food 

with heavenly blessing on the same day blessed, then were borne 

up from that which they left twelve Jbaskets full, 

* On )>am ^^ae^e pyji*i> mi*&*&an-eaji*& eall jeen^&a^D* -j on Jjam *toae;^e 
cymatS Do*& to *Demanne eallum mancynne aelcum be hip a^enum jepyp.h- 

tum. (Jb,) On that day will the earth be all ended; and on 
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insisting upon a rigid observance of it. His angeUc 
messenger forbids all trafficking on Sundays, all exer- 
cise of an artisan's trade, all such household cares as 
are not necessarily of daily recurrence ; and he even 
interdicts the barber from obeying a summons for 
assistance. Any transgressor of these restrictions, it 
was declared, God would treat as an outlaw, denying 
him his blessing, and reserving for him his wrath.^ 

Besides the Lord's day, conciliar authority en- 
joined the celebration of all such festivals in honour 
of saints as were established in the Roman martyr- 
ologies.^ In process of time English saints made 
new calls upon the national devotion. It was, how- 
ever, impressed upon the minds of men, that such 
services, although in honour of rehgion's brightest 
ornaments, were merely commemorative on their 

that day cometh God to judge all mankind, every man according 
to his own works. Se 8unnaxi-*t>fBj; if ye pojuna *t>B&^ ealjia ^^a^ena* -j 
he bi^ re en'te nyhfta at Jjypfejie pojiul'toe en^e. {lb. f. 27.) Sunday 
is the first day of all days, and it will be the last at this worlcTs 
end. 

^ Spa hpa f pa aeni;e cypmje on J^am Dse^e beja^* o^iSe o^jie Jjinj -JJ maa 
claiSap paxe* otS^e aenij cfiaepri^Tman him on hip cjisepte tylije* o^iSe man 
eFepi;5e oiSejine man* o^tSe bfiea*& bace* ofSiSe aenij unjelype'D l^mj be^a on 
J?am *D»3e. he peel be ou utlaja piX me* ^ ealle J?a him to |jam unjiihte pylpta*& 
•7 him jejjapia*' pofijyan J?a men J^e ppylc Jjibj beja* ne be;5y1:a'^ hi na mine 
bletrpunje ne mine myltpe* ac heom becymtS piefLlice mm ^fiama opefi 
pofi )7«p *D8exep poppepennyppe. {lb. f. 28.) Whoever any dealing 
on that day exerdseth, or wasketh clothes, or any artisan that 
works at his craft, or a man who trim^ the hair of another, or 
bakes bread, or plies any unallowed thing on that day, he shall 
be an outlaw with m£, and all who aid him in the wrong, and 
approve him : for men who ply such things do not get my blessing 
or my mercy, but upon them cometh suddenly my wrath for the 
day's contempt. 

1 Cone. Clovesh. can. 13. Spelm. i. 249. Wilk. i. 96. 
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parts. To God himself the service was really ad- 
dressed.^ Upon the public generally these demands 
for pious exercises appear to have been far less nume- 
rous than they eventually became. It was, probably, 
monks and ecclesiastics only who were expected to 
vary their year by all the commemorative offices of 
the Roman calendar. Upon the week-day time of 
laymen the claim for festivals appears to have been 
merely for the holiday-seasons of Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Christmas ; for two days in honour of the Virgin ; 
for one day in honour of St. Peter and St. Paul ; and 
for single days in honour of the archangel Michael, of 
the Baptist, of the saints Martin and Andrew, and of 
the Epiphany; together with such martyrs or con- 
fessors as should be interred in that particular diocese 
which contained the party's residence.* English 

1 " Festivitates scorum apostolorum seu martyrum antiqui 
patres in venerationis misterio celebrari sanxeruat, yel ad excitan- 
dam imitationem, vel ut mentis eorum consociemur atque ora- 
tionibus adjuvemur : ita tamen ut nulli martyrum sed ipsi Deo 
martyrum sacrificemus ; quamvis in memoria martyrum consti- 
tuamus altaria. Nemo enim Antistitum in locis sanctorum cor- 
porum assistens altari aliquando dixit, offerimus tibi, Petre^ aut 
Paule, aut Cypriane, sed quid offertur, ofFertur Deo qui martyres 
coronavit." — Ex codice MS. C. C.C. C. apud, Hickes, Thes, ii. 148. 

2 De Festivitatibus Anni. " Festos dies in anno celebrare 
sancimus : hoc est diem dominicum pasche cum omni honore et 
sobrietate venerari : simili modo tamen ebdomadam ill am observare 

decrevimus : Die ascensionis dni pleniter celebrare in pentecosten 
similiter ut in pascha : In natale aplorum Petri et Pauli die unum : 
nativitatem sci lohannis baptistse : assumptionem see Mariee. De- 
dicationem sci Michaelis : natale sci Martini et sci Andree : in na- 
tale dni dies iiii : Octavas dni : Epiphania dni : purificatio see 
Mariee, et illas festivitates martinim vel confessorum observare de- 
crevimus quorum in unaquaque parrochi^ sea corpora requiescunt.'" 
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authorities also thought themselves bound by the ties 
of national gratitude to prescribe festivals in honour 
of Gregory and Augustine.* 

Besides these calls to blend religion with festivity, 
the Anglo-Saxon church prescribed regular pious 
exercises of a diflFerent character. Every Friday, 
unless it happened to be a festival, was to be solem- 
nised by fasting. It was the same with the eve of 
every festival, except that of St. Philip and St. James. 
This saint's day was always near the joyous time of 
Easter. Hence the church was unwilling then to 
insist upon any fast, but left such a mode of cele- 
brating the eve optional with individuals.* The 
great fasts were four in number, one in every quarter 
of the year. These were distinguished as legitimate 
fasts, and were ordinarily observed with considerable 
rigour. Every person above twelve years of age 
was then required to abstain from food until nones, 
or three in the afternoon.* These four seasons of 

{Brit, Mus, MSS, Cotton, Tiberius^ A. 3. f. 165.) Wanley pro- 
nounces the MS. from which this extract has been made, anterior 
to the Conquest. — Hickes, Thes. ii. 192. 

^ Cone. Clovesh. can. 17. Spelm. i. 256. Wilk. i. 97. The 
18th of King Alfred's laws allows twelve days at Christmas, the 
day of Christ's victory over the devil, St. Gregory's day, St. Peter 
and St. Paul's day, All Saints' day, Passion week, the Easter week^ 
and a full week before St. Mary's mass, in harvest. (Spelm. i. 370. 
Wilk. i. 194.) The St. Mary's mass mentioned, is that for the 
feast of the assumption, Aug. 15. Johnson considers the day of 
Christ's victory over the devil to be either Ascension-day, or the 
first Sunday in Lent. 

« Cone. Eanh, Spelm. i. 518. Wilk. i. 288. 

' '' Primum legitimum ieiuniil erit in prima ebdomada quadra- 

gesima. Scdm autem in ebdomada pentecosten. Sive ebdomada 
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religious abstinence were also called ember weeks, 
from the Saxon word signifying a circuit or course. 
Of this adaptation the meaning is obvious, — in the 
course of every year these fasts regularly recurred/ 

Anglo-Saxon prejudices appear never to have 
been relaxed upon the subject of such ahments as the 
most venerable of councils, that of Jerusalem, had 
forbidden.* Although Jewish prejudices no longer 
needed conciliation, yet this was apparently quite 
overlooked. Ecclesiastical authorities implicitly fol- 



post pentecosten. Tertium aute in ebdomada plena ante equinoctiu 
autumpnale. Quartu aute in ebdomadd plena ante natale dni nri 
ihii xpl." {BibL Bodl. MSS, JuniL 99.) This is from an ancient 
calendar at the beginning of the MS., written, as it appears, by a 
monk and priest, named Edric, who died 9 KaLy Dec. ; but the 
year is not mentioned. The calculations, however, are made to the 
year 1119. 

Faefta^ eope ji lencTen jraef ren fiihrlice to nonep aelc man J?e beo opeji* xii 
pintjic -J Ijapeopeji ymbnenu on tpelp mon^u* J>e poji jiihthce aj-ette j"yn*>* 
•J )78ejia hali^fia meeff e-sepenaf Jje poji Cjiif ter lupon mafityfi'oom Jjfiopebon* 

(Ex Horn, intitul. Heji if halpenbhc Laji : Here is wholesome Lore, 
in eod. cod. f. 68.) Fast your lent en fast rightly to nones, every 
man that is over xii. winters, and the four embrens in the twelve 
months, which are rightly set for you, and the mass-evens of the 
saints who for Cristas love suffered martyrdom. 

1 As embering, and ember, still occur in our Prayer-books, 
and occasionally elsewhere, various speculations upon the precise* 
meaning of the term have been entertained among observers of 
language, unacquainted with Saxon. It comes from ymb, the Greek 
«^^/, about, and jiyne, a run. Some have hastily derived it from 
embers, meaning the ashes, anciently used on Ash- Wednesday ; 
but Somner {in voc. Ymb-jien), very well observes, that this usage 
was confined to one day in the whole four seasons. Some questions 
and answers upon these four fasts, with various fancifui reasons for 
their observance, from the pen of Egbert, may be seen in Wilkins, 
Cone. i. 85. 

2 Acts XV. 29. 
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lowed Egbert's example in prohibiting the tasting of 
blood or of strangled animals.^ A legal defilement 
was attributed even to the water into which such 
substances had fallen.* In the Penitentials, accord* 
ingly, are provided penances apportioned to all these 
breaches of the ceremonial law, whether accidental or 

1 Riht ij- -JJ aenij Zjiiycen man blob ne }»ycxe. (Sinodal. Decret, 53. 
Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Junii. 121. f. 29.) Right is that any Cristen 
man take not blood. 

We cy))aiS cop ^ Hob Blmibri^ cpsB^ bij* a^^enum muiSe ^ nan man be 
mor abyjijean nanef cynej* blobef • ne pu jelej" ne nyrenep J>e eop alypeb 
If jJ pl»f c to nyttienne, JEAc (^nfia )>e abyjij^ blobef opeji Dobep bebob 

fceal ):ojipufi%an on ecenyp fe. (£x Hom. intitul. He/i ip balpenblic Lapu 

Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Junii, 99. f. 68.) We tell you that God Al^ 

mighty quoth by his own mouth, that no man may taste any kind 

of bloody neither fowl's, nor cattle* s, whose flesh is allowed you 

to enjoy. Every one who tastes blood against God's command, 

shall perish for ever. 

It appears, from the 31st canon of Egbert's Penitential (Wilk. 
i. 121), that women sometimes took the blood of their husbands 
as a medicine. This usage was, probably, founded on some old 
heathen superstition, and popular credulity was likely to gather 
strength from ecclesiastical prohibition. 

In Egbert's 38th canon (lb, 123) is given an express permis- 
sion for the eating of horse-fleshy and of hares (the Saxon word for 
which, though almost identical with the modern English, is strangely 
rendered halices by Wilkins.) From such permissions, it seems 
hardly doubtful that some people scrupled about the eating of any 
thing that was Levitically unclean. The same canon, indeed, en- 
joins, that even water, into which a little pig had fallen, should be 
sprinkled with holy water and fumigated with incense before use. 
It allows, however, expressly the eating of unclean animals in cases 
of necessity. 

2 Egb. Pen, can. 39. 40. Wilk. i. 123. 124. From the latt^ 
of these two canons, it appears that scruples were entertained about 
the eating of swine which had eaten carrion, or sucked up human 
blood. Egbert goes no further than to say. We believe that they 
nevertheless are not to be cast away ; but he adds, that they can- 
not be used until they are clean. 
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otherwise. It is this pecuUarity which has made 
many regard certain canonical sanctions^ occurring 
in Anglo-Saxon monuments^ as irresistibly ludicrous. 
Readers have been unable to contain their laughter, 
on encountering grave denunciations against water 
that had come into contact with a dead mouse or 
weasel. Those who think, however, of Mosaic pro- 
hibitions and the council of Jerusalem, will recognise 
in such peculiarities interesting links connecting 
modern times with ancient. It was owing, probably, 
to Theodore of Tarsus* that these Asiatic restrictions 
were enjoined so rigidly by the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
and her deference for his authority remained unshaken 
to the last. 

As this venerable community, like other ancient 
churches, was happily connected with apostolic times 
by an episcopal polity, sufficient care impressed 
laical apprehensions with a due perception of this 
essential feature in religious discipline. Opulence 
was, indeed, exhorted and allured abundantly to the 
foundation of churches, by the oflTer of patronage. 
But no trace appears of independent congregations, 
or of congregations federally connected. Every new 
church was considered as an additional member of 
that single religious body which, without episcopacy, 
must want its full integrity. Whenever a diocese, 
accordingly, lost that spiritual head, which is alike 

^ Theodore is cited in the 39th canon, as an authority for dis- 
pensing with some of these scruples. This may, perhaps, appear 
an additional reason for attributing chiefly to him the naturalisation 
of this Judaizing Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons. As usual 
some of his admirers had gone further than he intended. 
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necessary for securing the apostolical succession of 
ministers^ and for assimilating religious communities 
with primitive antiquity, all the more considerable 
inhabitants were convened. Both laity and clergy 
solemnly admitted a serious loss, for the speedy 
reparation of which they were equally concerned. 
Hence it was by their united suffrages that a succes- 
sor was appointed to the vacant see.* His original 
nomination might seem to have rested with the 
crown, and the popular duty to have been that of 
approval or rejection. Having been chosen, the 
bishop elect was presented to the prelates of the 
province for examination. He was now interrogated 
as to the soundness of his belief, and required to give 
a solemn pledge for the due performance of his epis- 
copal duties.* A profession of canonical obedience 
to his metropolitan was also exacted from him. Of 
obedience to the Roman see, or of a belief in transub- 
stantiation, there appears no mention in our earliest 
pontificals.' Professions of such obedience and 

1 For the address of clergy and laity to the bishops of the pro- 
vince, see Bampton Lectures, 177. 

* For some of the interrogatories, see Bampton Lectures, 94. 

^ Nasmith, in his printed Catalogue of Archbishop Parker's 
MSS. in the library of C. C. C. C, has the following remark on an 
ancient pontifical in that collection, No. 44 : ** Promittit eps ordi- 
nandus se plebem ei commissum ex sacris Scripturis docturum, 
officium episcopale fideliter obsecuturum, ecclesiee Dorobernensi se 
fore subjectum et obedientem, et articulis fidei assensum preebet. 
Nihil vero hie invenies de subjectione a sede Roman^ ab electis 
postea exacts, nee de transubstantiatione." — P. 28. 

For the interpolations respecting traditions and papal constitu- 
tions, see Bampt, Lect, 95 : for those respecting transubstantiation 
and remission of sins, see p. 420. It might have been remarked, 
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belief, are therefore, palpable innovations. Their 
occurrence in later pontificals only, deservedly 
stamps them as interpolations. Formularies, thus 
interpolated, contrasted with more ancient records, 
afford invaluable evidence against allegations of an- 
tiquity advanced by a Romish advocate. 

The prelacy constituted a standing branch of the 
Saxon witenagemot, or parliament. Legislative assem- 
blies merely lay were unknown to those who pro- 
vided England with her envied constitution. It 
would be, indeed, a monstrous folly, as well as a 
gross injustice, to exclude from political delibera- 
tion that very class of considerable proprietors, in 
which alone information and morality are indispens- 
able. On every meeting, accordingly, of the great 
national council, Anglo-Saxon archfcishops, bishops, 
and abbots, were provided with appropriate places. 
Thus the civil polity of England was wisely esta- 
blished on a Christian basis. The clerical estate 
has formed an integral member of it from the first. 
An English prelate's right to occupy the legislative 
seat that has descended to him from the long line 
of his predecessors, is, therefore, founded on the 
most venerable of national prescriptions. It is no 
privilege derived from that Norman policy which 
converted episcopal endowments into baronies. It is 
far more ancient than the Conqueror's time; being 



in the Sermon upon Attrition, that the insertion of an interrogation 
as to the remission of sins, in the later pontificals, is an incidental 
proof that the scholastic doctrine of sacramental absolution is of 
no high antiquity. 
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rooted amidst the very foundations of the monar- 
chy.^ 

Under William, indeed, episcopal privileges were 
abridged. He found the bishop, and the earl, or 
alderman, sitting concurrently as judges in the county 
court; having for assessors the thanes or gentry 
within the shire. This tribunal entertained ordinary 
questions of litigation, and was open to appeals 
from the various hundred- courts. Its own decisions 
were liable to revision by the king alone. An Anglo- 
Saxon prelate was therefore continually before the 
public eye, invested with an important civil trust. 
After a reign of about seventeen years, the Con- 
queror abrogated this ancient u^age, erecting sepa- 
rate places of judicature for ecclesiastical suits.* A 
principle of exclusion was thus established, which 
proud and selfish spirits would fain abuse, until they 
have reduced, at least one order of competitors for 
the more attractive advantages of society, to hopeless 
insignificance. 

Soon after the conversion of Kent, an episcopal 
see was founded at Rochester, in subordination to 
that of Canterbury. To this, the archbishops are 
said to have nominated, until after the Conquest.* 

^ For information upon the clerical branch of the Anglo-Saxon 
legislature, see Archbishop Wake's State of the Church, p. 135, 
ef. seq,, and his Authority of Christian Princes, p. 161. 

2 HiCKES, Dissert, Epistolaris. Thes. i. 4. 

5 Godwin, Be Prcesul. 527. This archiepiscopal privilege, we 
are told, was relinquished in favour of the monks of Rochester, by 
Archbishop Theobald, in 1147. But Godwin's editor shews the 
statement to be inaccurate. The ancient usage appears to have 
been, that the monks of Rochester should choose their own bishop 
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When other kingdoms of the Heptarchy were con- 
verted^ a single see was established in each. In 
Wessex this was the Oxfordshire Dorchester; in 
Essex^ London ; in East-Anglia, Dunwich ; in Mer- 
cian Lichfield; in Northumbrian Lindisfarne; and 
in Sussex^ Selsey, Essex and Sussex remained 
permanently under one prelate. The diocese of 
Wessex was firstly dismembered by the foundation 
of a bishopric at Winchester;^ subsequently still 
further, by such foundations at Sherborne,* Wilton,' 
Wells,* Crediton and Bodmin/ Mercia was gra- 
dually divided into the dioceses of Sidnacester, Lei- 
cester, Hereford,^ Worcester,^ and Lichfield. Of 
these, the two former coalesced, and were placed 
under a single bishop, who resided at Dorchester.® 



in the chapter-house of Canterbury. Probably Theobald relieved 
them from this mark of subjection. It is obvious, that while the 
old practice continued, the archbishop would be likely to influence 
the election. The see of Rochester was founded in 604. 

1 The see of Dorchester was founded about 635 ; that of Win- 
chester, about 663. — Godwin, De PrasuL pp. 202. 203. 

« The see of Sherborne was founded about 705 ; it was re- 
moved to Salisbury some years after 1046. — Le Neve, Fcuti, 255* 

256. 

3 Founded in 905. Herman was chosen to it in 1046, and, 
subsequently obtaining Sherborne, he procured the union of the 
two sees. Before his death he fixed the see at Salisbury. — lb. 256. 

* Founded in 905.— /&. 31. 

^ Both founded in 905; they coalesced about 1040, on the 
establishment of St. Peter*s at Exeter, as a see for both Devon- 
■shire and Cornwall. The Cornish see had been removed from Bod- 
min to St. Germain's. — lb, 79. 

6 Founded in 680.— /6. 107. 

7 Founded in 680. — Godwin, De Prcesul. 447. 

8 Sidnacester was founded in 678; Leicester, in 737. This 
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hundred and twenty masses^ and to manumit three 
slaves.^ 

Candidates for the sacred profession were re- 
quired to spend a month, before ordination, with 
the bishop, who was allowed this time for examining 
and instructing them. As to their literary profi- 
ciency, expectations were, of course, extremely mo- 
derate. But pains were to be taken for ascertaining 
the soundness of their belief, and their opinions on 
the divine attributes. They were also to display 
their acquaintance with the forms of public worship, 
and with such mystical significations as approved 
authorities had imposed upon its various features. 
Nor were inquiries to be forgotten upon their know- 
ledge of the canons, and upon their competency to 
calculate the times for celebrating festivals and fasts.* 

1 Syn, ap Celyck, can. 10. Spelm. i. 330. Wilk. i. 171. 
^ 8e )7e babef pilni^e cume anum moniSe aefi )7am hab riman ro {yam 

b* T beo fyiSiSan on panbun^fr |>asji ye bifceop t»ce' 7 jepajinije jJ he 
haebbe x.o ^am psce )>a bijpif te on poban *) on pobbjie )>e be habban pcule* 
^ he mit> )7am l^m^um nan {^m^ ne hepi^e* f^aene he hip panbian fcule. 

Cip be )7onne mib JTaep lajieopef racne to b cume* )7onne beo he babe 

^enyfi %\y. he pojiiS on eallum J^am jzylj^ean pille j^e b bim pif i^e. Donne 
If aejtef t hif ]78efie panbun^e piiama on hpilcan ^eXei^^wa. he f y* "j hu he 
fiihtne ;geleapan o^jium mannnm jef purelian cunne* *) bpaer he f purelice 
uubejiftanbe jjaer J>e )7Uj\h Dob jepeaji*' o^ Jjon jyr ^epeop^an fceall. 
)H)nne hu he hif j^enun^e cunne* *) hu he puUuht unbejif tanbe. *] hu he 
maef fan jetacnvnje unbejijyte* -j eac o^fia cyjiic-Jjenunja* •) hpaef^efi he 
canon cunne* be 8eni;5um bsele* ]70nne hu he on ^efiun-ciisBpte ^eaji f^y^^ 
CO fceaban cunne* Dip he ('if fa (^m^^a ealfia z^fiy bi%* |>onne bitS he habep 
J^ebet pyji^e. (Bibl. BodL MSS. Juniu 121. Be Cehabebum CDan- 
num. Of ordained men, f. 34.) Let him who desires ordination 

come one month before the ordination time to the b., and be then 
upon examination under the bishop's teaching : and let him take 
care that he have for the time the provision in food and fodder 
which he should have, that he be not troubled about any of these 

things, while he shall be examined. If he come to the b, with 
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The former kind of skill was requisite^ both for 
comprehending the nature of clerical obligiations, and 
for apportioning penances ; the latter, for enabling 
clergymen to act as a sort of animated almanacks. 
At ordination, the porrection of sacred vessels was 
used, as it is now in the church of Rome. Simula 
taneously with this ceremony, when a priest was 
ordained, the bishop also said, " Take authority to 
offer sacrifice, and to celebrate mass, as well for the 
living as for the dead."^ In the imposition of hands, 

the instruction of a teacher, then he is the nearer ordination, pro- 
vided he is henceforth willing to follow what the b, directs him. 
Then is first the beginning of his examination in what belief he 
may be, and what ability he has to explain a right belief to other 
men, and what he clearly understands of that which has been 
done by God, or yet shall be done : then how is his knowledge of 
divine service ; and how he understands baptism ; and how he com- 
prehends the signification of the mass, and also of other church 
ministrations ; and whether he knows the canons in any degree : 
then whether he knows enough of arithmetic to divide the year. 
If he be acquainted with all these things, then is he worthy of 
the ordination that he desires. An incidental presumption against 
the doctrine of transubstantiation appears fairly to arise from this 
extract. If a doctrine, so mysterious and incredible, had then 
been received by the English Church, it must appear strange that 
candidates for ordination should not have undergone a particular 
examination upon it. Instead of this, however, they were merely 
to be examined as to their acquaintance with the significations of 
the mass, and other divine offices. It was the usage to seek mys- 
tical, figurative meanings in all Scripture and religious formu- 
laries. To this egregious trifling, the examination, most probably, 
was to be directed. In the thirteenth century, however, when 
transubstantiation, both name and thing, had obtained a pretty 
secure establishment, very particular directions were given from 
authority for inculcating a belief in it. 

1 '^ Accipe potestatem oflerre sacrificium Do, missamque cele- 
brare, tarn pro vivis, quam et pro defunctis, in nomine Dni." 

T 



\ 
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however^ the anoient church of England^ hke the 
modern^ enjoined all priests present to unite with 
the bishop.* 

After ordination, a priest was to consider himself 
as wedded to his church, and hence formally pre- 
cluded from any prospect of changing it for another.- 
He was also to keep clear of interference within the 
districts of brother clergjmen.^ Nor was he to ven- 
ture upon officiating in a strange diocese, until he 
had produced commendatory letters from his own 
bishop.* Among duties expected of him appears to 
have been the education of youth.* In the exercise 



Fragment, libri Pontifical, pulcherrime et magnd ex parte ante 
Conqu. AngL scripti, (Hickes, ii. 220.) Brit. Mus. MSS. 
Cotton, Tiberius, C. 1. f. 158. 

1 ** Presbiter cum ordinatur, epo eum benedicente, et manum 
super caput ejus imponente, etiam oms presbiteri qui prsesentes 
sunt, manus suas juxta manum epi super caput illius ponant." — 
Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton, Claudius, A. 3. f. 45. 

* Eyiiice ly mib phize facejibef aepe. (Be cyfiican. Of the 
Church, Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Junii. 121. f. 58.) The Church is 
with right a pries fs wife. Rihr if f anij pjieof t fylp pillep ne pop.- 
Isete l^a cyjiicau )7e be ro jeblerrob paep ac hnbbe J^a him to juht npe. 
(Sinodal. Decret. 8. Ibid. f. 26.) Right is that no priest of his 
own accord leave the church to which he was oi'dained, but keep 
to it as a right wife. 

^ Kiht: If ^ nan p|ieof r o^fium ne set bo SBnij \>Kjva. \nn.^%. J^e him co 
jebyjuse* ne on hif mynfic|ie* ne on hif fcjiiptr-fcifie" ne on hif jylb- 
f cipe* ne on sni^um \>3ififk j^in^a Jje him to jebyjiije. (Ibid. 9.) Right 
is that no priest do any of those things that belong to another, 
either in his minster, or in his shrift-shire (district assigned to 
him for receiving confessions, i. e. parish), or in his guildship 
(sodality, of which he might be a member), or in any of the things 
that belong to him. 

* Cone. Herudf. can. 5. Spelm. i. 153. Wilk. i. 43. 

* Capitul. incert(B editionis 20. Spelm. i. 595. Wilk. i. 270. 
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of his ordinary ministry, he was restrained from cele- 
brating mass in private houses, unless in cases of 
sickness.^ All the great luminaries of his profession 
most rigorously bound him to celibacy. Sacerdotal 
marriages were, indeed, commonly branded as 
execrable breaches of continence, and imaginary 
revelations threatened them with frightful retribution 
hereafter." This rigour is, however, adverse to the 

The body of canons among which this is found was compiled by 
Theodulf, bishop of Orleans. Johnson {sub an, 994) thinks them 
to have been translated into Saxon by Elfric, for the guidance of 
English clergymen. ^ 

^ Rihr If ")> aenij pjieoft on lenisum hufc ne maBj-pje* butan on 
^ehal^obe cyjiican* bucan hyt fy pofi hpilcef manner ope/i - f eocnepr** 
(Sinodal. Decret. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Junii, 121. f. 29.) Right is 
that no priest mass in any house but in a hallowed church, unless 
it be for some man's over-sickness, 

* Leopan men in libfio vipionum if apfiiic&n hu \>tL maef f e-pfieof tap •) 
)ia biaconap |y& mifleopoban he|i on po|inlb& p&jion pitcnun;;e pel bjieoplice 
jepepene* ppa ppa pe enc^el jepputelobe on \>Bdjie 3epih)>e, Hi ptobon 
^ebonbenne ^ bi abu^an ne mibton «o heajibum pa^lom ac beo;ia bjuc^e 
on JMi bellican pyfie o€ beojia ^yj^^lap* *] ]^^ eajiman pipmen |»e bi by fiH 
|:o|ila;;on* probon stpofian beom pnpre 2eri;sebe on pam bellican py|ie* 
up op Jjone napban ealle byjmenbe ep;ie nt^nbejie* *] pe beopol bi bep- 
panj ppiiSe jelome* on beo|ia j&cynblimum* ppa ppa pe boc up pecjiS* •) ppa 
ppa pe encjel p«be on )>s|ie jepybiSe. Daeji paejion jemen^be m»ppe- 
plieoptap -) biaconap on ^ejie cpylmincje* po|iiSam ))e bi Cjiipre nolban 
clsnlice Iceman on bip clsnum |)eopbome. (Be Hebabedum CDannom. 
Of Ordained Men. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Junii, 121. f. 34.) Be- 
loved men, in libro visionum it is written how the mass-priests 
and the deacons who mislived here in the world, were in pur- 
gatory full cruelly beholden, even as the angel explained at the 
sight. They stood bounden, so that they could not stoop, to hard 
stakes at their backs in the hellish fre up to their girdles, and 
the wretched women who had been improperly connected with 
them stood before them, fast tied in the hellish fire ever burning 
upwards, and the devil lashed them very often on their middles, 
even a>s the book saith to us, and even as the angel said at the 
sight. There were mingled mass-priests and deacons in the torture, 
because they would not cleanly serve Crist in his clean service. 
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general stream of human feeling, and it proved, 
accordingly, inoperative upon a large proportion of 
the less distinguished ecclesiastics. They seem to 
have urged in their own vindication, that Moses, and 
others among the most eminent of God's servants, 
were married men/ The apocryphal views of a fiiture 
state, which aimed at striking terror into themselves 
and their wives, acted upon them, probably, as little 
else than provocatives to laughter. In most parti- 
culars their creduUty was naturally that of their age, 
but personal considerations sharpen human wits ; 
and, most probably, many a married Anglo-Saxon 
priest could see the ludicrous absurdity of tales in- 
vented for interfering with his own domestic comfort. 
The Anglo-Saxon church, like that of Rome, used 
a gradation of inferior ministers. Elfric pronounces 
ecclesiastical orders to be the following seven: — 
ostiary, reader, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacon, deacon, 
and priest. The ostiary was to keep the church- 
doors, and to ring the bell. The reader was to read 
in church, and to preach God's word. Perhaps the 
accustomed homily was often heard from his lips. 
The exorcist was to adjure malignant spirits. The 
acolyte was to hold the candle, or taper, when the 
Gospel was read, or the eucharist hallowed. The 
sub-deacon was to carry the vessels to the deacon, 
and to wait upon him at the altar. The deacon was 
to wait upon the oflBciating priest, to place the offerings 
upon the altar, and to read the Gospel. He might 
baptise, and administer the eucharist. Priests, how- 



^ See Bampton Lectures , 118. 
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ever, appear occasionally to have dispensed with his 
attendance at the altar, probably, from motives of 
economy. Such are stigmatised by Elfric as rather 
nominal members of the sacerdotal order, than really 
worthy of its privileges. Between the priesthood and 
the episcopate, Elfric allows no other difference than 
that of office ; bishops being especially charged with 
certain duties, which might interfere with the regular 
engagements of ordinary priests. These duties are 
stated to be ordination, confirmation, the consecration 
of churches, and the care of God's rights.^ Some^ 
authorities were not contented with resting episcopal 
superiority upon such narrow grounds. Another 
Anglo-Saxon enumeration of the seven ecclesiastical 
orders omits that of acolytes, and makes that of 
bishops the highest in the series.* Thus, evidently, 
there were those who looked upon the episcopate not 
only as a distinguished office, but also as a separate 
order. Both bishops and priests were under an awftil 
expectation of leading their several flocks to the 
heavenly judgment-seat.^ 



1 JElf. ad Wulfsin. Spelm. i. 575. Wilk. i. 251. 

2 De 0FFICII8 8ePTe"GRTDVVCD. {'^ Ex S.Gregorio Papd.** 
Wanley. Hickes, Thes. ii. 220.) Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton, 
Tiberius, C. 1. f. 85. 

3 After citing, with some laxity, EzekieVs denunciation against 
the mercenary and unfaithful pastors of Israel (ch. xxxiv. 2, et 

sequ,)y a Saxon homily proceeds : eall ])ij' if jecpe^een b& bifcopum* 
•J be maerfe-pjieojitum* J^e Do*&ef pole ou *Domej"-*t>8B3* to J^am *&om» 
Ue'baD f cnlon* sbIc ^ii& "bsl ]^e bun beji on bpe becebv yay, (BG 8XC6R* 
DUOD. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Junii, 22. f. 200.) All this is said of 
bishops and mass-priests, who, God*s folk on Doom*s day, to the 
judgment shall lead ; every one that portion which wa^ committed 
to him here in life. 
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In Anglo-Saxon times^ monks ordinarily were not 
members of the priesthood. Every monastery num- 
bered among its inmates one or more of the sacer- 
dotal order, to minister in sacred things ; but the 
community was chiefly composed of ascetic laymen. 
The whole monastic body was divided into four 
several branches. The most respectable of these 
consisted of monks permanently domesticated in some 
conventual foundation, under the discipline of an 
abbot. Another was made up of anchorites, or her- 
mits. These recluses were expected to have resided 
some time in a regular abbey, and not to have with- 
drawn jfrom it until they had exhibited a strict con- 
formity to the system there. After such probation 
it was deemed allowable to retire into a solitary cell, 
for the purpose of continuing, with augmented rigour, 
the austerities exacted by monastic obligations.* A 
third class of monks, passing under the oriental name 
of Sarabaites^ comprised such aspirants after unusual 

^ '' Anachoritarum vitam non improbo eoram, videlicet, qui 
in coenobiis re^laribus instructi disciplinis ordinabiliter ad ere- 
mum secedunt, quibus est solitudo paradisus, et civitas career : 
ut actiyam vitam de labore manuum viventes exerceant, aut dulce- 
dine contemplativce vitee mentem reficiant, fontem vitee ore cordis 
sitiant, et eorum quee retro sunt obliti ad ea ultrk non respiciant/' 
— Ivo, Carnoten. Epist, 192. Paris, 1610, p. 342. 

^ Du Cange says that there are various opinions upon the ety- 
mology of this word. He makes it, however, to have come from 
Egypt Other authors have referred the origin of Sarabaite to 
the Hebrew 31D, refractory. The correctness of this etymology 
appears to admit of no reasonable question. In the Cottonian 
MS., from which an extract is given below, Saxon equivalents are 
placed over several of the words. Over this stands fylp-bemep« 
Ujieopaf, self-judging teachers, Ivo of Chartres, in the epistle 
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strictness as had adopted the tonsure^ but would not 
embrace any received rule, or remain within a mo- 
nastery. These devotees resided, as heretofore, in 
private houses, sometimes three or four together, 
probably imder such regulations of their own as 
suited their particular ideas or convenience. Ascetic 
fervour under such laxity would be very Kable to 
evaporate ; and hence abodes adapted for it, but upon 
this independent principle, could hardly Ml to shock 
admirers of over-strained religious rigour. The Sa- 
rabaites, accordingly, are described as a grievous 
reproach upon their profession. But monachism 
found its principal source of obloquy and mortifi- 
cation in the Gyrovagi, or wandering monks. These 
were noisy claimants of extraordinary holiness, but, 
in reality, idle vagabonds, who preferred hypocritical 
mendicity to labour.^ Of such traders in religion 

cited above (p. 340), asks of monks, which is better, Xj9 live regu- 
larly in monasteries, '' an fieri Sarabaitas, ut in privatis locis pro- 
prio jure vivant, et victum sibi de substantisl pauperum per manum 
raptorum, et de foenore negociatorum accipiant ? " 

^ These monks appear from Ivo, in the epistle before cited, to 
have worn ordinarily the melote. (" Pellis ovina, ex GrsBCO finXstrn, 
a fAtiXcf, ovis. Melotes pellis sordida, vel simplex, ex uno latere 
pendens, qui monachi utuntur." Du Cange, in voc.) Elfric 
thus explains this term in his Glossary. Melotes^ vel Pera : 
SSBten; vel b/ioccen jiooc : a jacket (rochet) of goatskin, or broken. 
Of the sanctimonious vagabonds who went about half-clad in these 
shaggy garments, Ivo proceeds to say (p. 342), " Verum cum 
quidam ex hsLc professione in melotis suis vicos, castella, civitates 
girando perlustrent, humilitate vestium, vilitate ciborum, merita 
sua populis ostentant. Ambiunt fieri magistri qui nunquam fue- 
runt discipuli, deprimentes vitam omnium hominum, quia non sunt 
quod ipsi sunt. Hos nee eremitas computandos intelligo, nee 
coenobitas, sed girovagos, aut Sarabaitas.*' 
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generally, the true character is highly sensual. These 
ostentatious pretenders to a self-denying piety seem^ 
accordingly, to have been notorious for gross indul- 
gence.* 

Had England adhered rigidly to the discipline 
provided by Theodore, the credit of monachism 
would not have been impaired by such impositions. 
Among the canons enacted at Hertford under that 
able metropolitan, one provides that monks shall 
remain stationary in the several monasteries to which 
they originally belonged, unless they could obtain the 
abbot's leave of absence, or removal.* The nature of 
a monastery, strictly governed, was no doubt very 

1 ** Monachorum quatuor genera esse manifestum est. Pri- 
mum, Coenobitarumf hoc est, monasteriale militans sub reguld. 
vel abbate. Deinde, secundum genus est Anachoritarunif id est, 
heremitarum, qui non conversionis fervore novitio, sed monas- 
terii probatione diuturn^, didicerunt contra diabolum multorum 
solacio jam docti pugnare, et bene instructi fratemi ex acie ad 
singularem pugnam heremi securi jam sine consolatione alterius, 
so\k manu vel brachio, contra vitia «carnis vel cogitationum, 
Deo auxiliante, pugnare sufficiunt. Tertium vero monachorum 
teterrimum genus est Sarahaitarum, qui null& regul^ approbati 
experientii magistri, sicut aurum fornacis, sed in plumbi naturd, 
moUiti, adhuc opibus servantes seculo, fidem mentiri Deo per 
tonsuram noscuntur. Qui bini, aut terni, aut cert^ singuli, 
sine pastore, non dominicis, sed suis inclusi ovilibus, pro lege est 
desideriorum voluptas : cum quicquid putaverint, vel elegerint, 
hoc dicunt scm, et quod noluerint, hoc putant non licere. Quar- 
turn vero genus est monachorum , quod nominatur Gyrovagum ; 
qui tota vita sua per diversas provincias temis aut quaternis 
diebus, per diversorum cellas hospitantur, semper vagi, et nunquam 
stabiles, et propriis voluptatibus, et gulee illecebris servientes, et 
per omnia deteriores Sarabaitis. De quorum omnium miserimft 
conversatione melius est silere quam loqui.*' — Regula S. Bened. 
BriU Mu8. MSS. Cotton, Tiberius, A. 3. f. 118. 

^ Cone. Herudf, can. 4. Spelm. i. 153. WijlK. i. 43. 
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much that of a penitentiary prison. Even serious 
minds would be, therefore, very liable to become weary 
of such an abode, after the sharp edges of remorse 
had worn away, or the flame of fanaticism had abated. 
But the monk dignified bis adoption of the cloister as 
later enthusiasts have their identification with certain 
religious parties. He termed it his conversion, and 
claimed a degree of sanctity which challenged admira- 
tion from the mass of men. Hence he could hardly 
complain of regulations indispensable for preserving 
the respectability of a body so numerous as his. 
Especially, was it reasonable to impose all this rigour 
upon monastics, because abuses of their character 
were crying public evils, and because they were 
largely indebted to the national liberality. Not only 
did many noble foundations provide for their sus- 
tenance and security, but also, in common with the 
clerical body, they enjoyed important immunities. 
Ecclesiastical property was, indeed, ordinarily liable 
to assessment for the repairs of bridges and high- 
ways ; for the maintenance of fortifications ; and for 
providing forces against hostile incursions.' This 
threefold liability was termed in Latin, Trinoda neces- 
sitas, and it was a burden imposed upon landed pos- 
sessions generally. There were, however, : 



' The three members of the Trinoda Necessitas w 
in Saxon, Briioj-boce, Bridge-repair; Bufih-bote, Town, 
repair ; and Fyjib, the Army. " Sometimes, instead of 
military contingent in uncertainty, the number of v 
■hields which the abbot was to send forth to the wars is i 
defined. In such a case, the land was held by military 
Palorave's English Commonwealth, i. 157. 
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The coronation compact reminded an Anglo-Saxon 
monarch that his principal title to allegiance rested 
on his acting as the Christian head of a' Christian 
people. 

This character was impressed upon the nation by 
many statutes, and by severe penalties. The laws of 
Ina provided that parents should bring their children 
for baptism, within thirty days after birth, under for» 
feiture of as many shillings. If the infant died un- 
baptised, all the parent's property was forfeited/ 
Subsequently, the great festivals of Easter and Whit- 
suntide were the ordinary times for administering 
baptism ; * but it was, on no account, to be delayed, 

Saxonum. Dr. Silver, accordingly, entitles it The Ceremony of 
the Consecration of King Ethelred II, A.D. 978. " The word 
consecrated king occurs first in the Saxon Chronicle in the reig-u 
of Oflfa, king of M^cia, the contemporary of Charlemagne, about 
a thousand years since, and it is very probable that the ceremony 
of Ethelred was then used." — Silver, 148. 

1 LL. In«, can. 2. Spelm. i. 183. Wilk. i. 58. 

^ These festivals had long been signalised by the administratioa 
of baptism in the Roman church, and Charlemain rendered this 
usage general through the west. The fourth canon of the council 
of Mentz, holden under that famous emperor in 813, designates 
Easter and Whitsuntide as the legitimate times for baptising, and 
limits to them the administration of that sacrament, unless in cases 
of necessity. (Labb. et Coss. vii. 1242.) In England this regu* 
lation had been solemnly enacted at Calcuith, in 787. {Cone. Calc, 
can. 2. Spelm. i. 293. Wilk. i. 146.) Probably, however, it 
failed of meeting with universal acquiescence in this island ; for 
the tenth, among the Laws of the Northumbrian Priests, enjoins 
baptism within nine days after birth, and imposes penalties for 
default. (Spelm. i. 496. Wilk. i. 218.) Towards the close of 
the twelfth century this appropriation of Easter and Whitsuntide 
fell silently into desuetude, neither pope nor council authorising 
the change, or seemingly observing it. — Dallaus, De Cultibus 
Religionis Latinorum^ Genev. 1671, p. 21. 
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ivhenever there was an appearance of danger to the 
child. It was administered by total immersion ; and 
priests were expressly forbidden merely to pour 
water upon the head.* The child undertook, by his 
sponsors, to renounce the devil, with his works and 
pomps. Of this engagement, these individuals were 
carefully to apprise him, as his faculties opened ; and 
they were to teach him, besides, the Creed and the 
Lord's Prayer.* From the font it was also their 
duty to receive him, when baptism was completed.^ 

Anglo-Saxon ideas of female rights were just and 
liberal. Women were permitted to possess and dis- 
pose of property : nor was a person of any wealth 
enabled to marry, at all events among his equals> 
until he had made a legal settlement upon his in- 
tended wife.* It was, however, the usage of ancient 
England, as it also was of cognate nations,* to with- 
hold the formal conveyance of this provision until 
the morning after marriage. Hence the dowry of an 
Anglo-Saxon lady was called her morning's gift^ Her 
friends had. agreed upon a certain provision for her, 

1 jSfyn. Celych. can. 11. Sfelm. i. 331. Wilk. i. 171. 
^ Cone. Calcuth. can. 2. Sfelm. i. 293. Wilk. i. 146. 
^ Johnson, sub. an. 785. Hence sponsors were called suscep- 
tores. Du Gange, in voc. suscipere. 

* For many interesting particulars respecting Anglo-Saxon 
marriages see Turner's Hist, of the Angl. Sax. iii. 68. 

* Htckes, Thes. Preef. xlii. " Every Saxon woman had her 
mundboraf or guardian, without whose consent she could not be 
married ; and the remains of this custom may be traced in the 
marriageservice, when the clergyman asks, Who giveth this wo^ 
man to be married to this man?'* — Silver's Coronation Service 
of the Anglo-Saxon Kings^ 49. 

^ CDo]ijen-5i|:e, or 3if:u. 
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in the event of a proposed marriage ; and until the 
contract was completed on her part^ the husband was 
not expected to complete it on his. But although 
the preliminaries of marriage were necessarily civil, 
due care was taken for impressing it, upon the whole, 
with a very different character. The mass-spriest 
was to pronounce a solemn blessing at nuptial cere- 
monies, unless one or both of the parties had been 
married before.^ England has, therefore, ever treated 
marriage as " a holy estate," — a contract essentially 
different from any other mutually made among Chris- 
tians. Of this wise and Scriptural view the natural 
consequence was, that death alone was ordinarily 
considered a sufficient release from the nuptial tie.* 
Marriage was forbidden within four degrees of con- 
sanguinity : men were also prohibited from marrying 
their godmothers, or nuns, or divorced women, and 
from taking a second wife while the former one sur- 
vived.* Second marriages, indeed, under any circum- 
cumstances, were met by an ascetic principle of dis- 
couragement. A layman, who had lost his wife, was 
allowed to take another ; nor was a widow denied a 
similar privilege. But such liberty was treated as a 
concession to the infirmity of the flesh, which could 
expect nothing beyond connivance. The Church did 
not venture to approve : the priest was, accordingly, 

1 ZX. Edm, R. AngL can. 8. Sp£LM. i. 426. Wilk. i. 217. 

2 The council of Hertford allowed a man to dismiss his wife 
fomicationis causd. But then it bound him, as he valued the 
name of Christian, to live single afterwards, unless he became 
reconciled to the offending woman. — Cane, Herudf. can. 10. 
Spelm. i. 153. Wilk. i. 43. 

3 Cone. JEnh, can. 6. Wilk i. 287. 
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to withhold his blessing. He was even prohibited 
from attending the nuptial feast; and the parties 
were to learn that they had committed an offence, 
for which a formal penance must atone.^ 

As a belief in some sort of posthumous purgation 
reserved for human souls was general among the 
Anglo-Saxons, few persons of much opulence de- 
parted from life without having made a provision for 
their souUshot.^ By this payment, clerical services 
were secured for the deceased's funeral, and prayers 
for the repose of his departed spirit. It was, most 
probably, with a view to render him the latter ser- 
vice, that mourning friends passed the night around 
his corpse. The wakes of ancient England led, how- 
ever, to the same abuses as those of modem Ireland. 
The assembly was often rather one of gross revellers, 
than of pious mourners.' If the party had noto- 

1 Mlf, ad Wulfsin. Spelm. i. 574. Wilk. i. 251. Excerpt. 
Egh» Archiep. Ebor. 89. Spelm. i. 267. ap. Wilk. can. 91. i* 
lOl. The Church of England here, as elsewhere, followed foreign 
churches. Mabillon says, in a note to his Museum Italicum {LuU 
Par, 1687. torn. i. p. 389) : '^ Antiquissima est in ecclesi& bene- 
dictio super nubentes, super secundo nubentes rarior** Both 
Egbert and Elfric, indeed, adopt the seventh canon of the council 
of Neo-CflBsarea, holden in 314. (Labb. et Coss. i. 1487.) But that 
canon has been understood as levelled against a plurality of wives, 
which construction it will bear. Elfric has expressly applied it to a 
second marriage, contracted by a widower or widow. 

"^ DissertatioEpistolariSy'f^. 52, Hickes, TAes. torn. 1. "No- 
thing can more strongly express the importance and necessity of 
this custom, than that several of their gilds seem to have been 
formed chiefly with a view to provide a fund for this purpose." — 
Turner's Hist, of the Angl, Sax. iii. 146. 

^ 8ume m&nn eac ^fiinca^ sic ^eea'd manna lic& opeji ealle )ia nihr 
f piiSe un|uhtlice* -) sfiemia^ Tj&^ mi'd h&ojia sejaj: yyjmce* )K>nne nan 
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riously spent a religious life^ his body might be in- 
terred within the church.^ Thus an usage^. which 
has long been merely one among the distinctions of 
opulence, originated in veneration for acknowledged 
piety. The relics of martyrs, indeed, honourably 
enshrined in places of primitive worship, appear to 
have suppUed the precedent on which have arisen 
the sepulchral glories of later churches.* 

The Anglo-Saxon churches were separated regularly 
from profane uses, by the imposing solemnity of episco- 
pal consecration. This ancient' and becoming cere- 
mony was performed with great magnificence, when the 
building to be dedicated was of superior importance.* 

jebeofifcipe ne jehyjiaiS »t lice* ac halite j^ehe'^u J>«|i ;^eby/ui't) fpi^op.. 
{Horn, in St. Swithun. Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton. Julius, E. 7. 
f. 99.) Some men also drink at a dead man's wake, over all the 
night very unrightly, and provoke God with their idle talk : when 
no drinking-party is suitable for a wake, but holy prayers are 
rather suitable to it. 

^ Riht If j^ man mnan cyfiican aenine man ne byfii^^e* butan man pire 
^ he on Iipe ^o'^e to {jam pel ^eopem^ee* ^ man jyuph. f Isete f he 

ry ^»r lajjeiier pyn^e. Sinodal. Decret. 29. Bibl. Bodl, MSS. 
Junii, 121. f. 27.) Right is that no man be buried within a 
church, unless it be known that in life he was well pleasing to 
God, that through that he be deemed worthy of his resting-place. 

* '* Churches were commonly built over the sepulchres of the 
martyrs, or in the places where they suffered, or else the relics of 
the martyrs were translated into them." — Bingham*s Antiquities 
of the Christian Church, i. 327. 

^ It is known that churches were regularly consecrated in the 
fourth century, and it is probable that this usage is of much higher 
antiquity. {lb. 324.) All schisms and irregularities were provided 
against by making episcopal consent necessary even to the building, 
of a church. This was done by the council of Chalcedon, and by 
the emperor Justinian. — lb, 325. 

4 In the life of Ethelwold, attributed to Wolstan, are some 
curious Latin verses, describing the consecration of Winchester 
Cathedral in 980. — Acta SS. Ord. Benedict, v. 621. 
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Nor even in ordinary cases was its memory allowed 
to fkll into obUvion^ but annual solemnities tauglit a 
surrounding population to hail tke happy day which 
had opened a house of God within an easy distance. 
Of this ancient rehgious hoHday traces Ihiger yet in 
ouir country villages. The petty feast or isar, now 
merely a yearly provocative to rustic revelry, com- 
monly originated in the day when episcopal bene- 
diction hallowed that venerable pile which has trained 
so many generations for immortality. Anglo-Saxon 
churches, even of some note, were often built of 
wood:^ hence timbering was theVord in ordinary 
use for building.^ When more durable materials 
were empk>yedy the architects foUowed existing Ro- 
man models with as much fidelity as their own skill 
and that of their workmen would aUow. This is 
proved sttfficfen% by specimens yet remaining. Their 
edifices natmraHy present some peculiarities, for which 
not even a hint is fi)und in buildings of classical anti- 
quity. But in general character^ Anglo-Saxon and 
early Anglo-Norman buildings are httle else than 
rude imitations of Roman architecture. A Norman 

clerestory window, centrally placed in the western 

k 

^ Finan placed his episcopal seat at Lindisfanie in such a 
church. (Bed. iii. 25, p. 233.) The venerable historian, however, 
speaks of this as done more Scotorum. Hence it seems reasonable 
to infer that the more considerable Anglo-Saxon churches were 
ordinarily of stone. An ancient church of timber yet exists at 
Greensted, near Ongar, in Essex. 

^ Even where an erection was not of timber that word was in 
use. Thus the Saxon Chronicle (p* 202.) says that Canute had 
built {timbered in the original) at Assingdon, '' a minster of stone 
and lime for the souls of the men who were there slain.'' 

u 
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side of the north transept of St. Frideswide's church, 
at Oxford, even exhibits an Ionic volute. The 
opposite pilaster seems to have been intended for 
Corinthian. 

Both vocal and instrumental music being used in 
public worship, the Anglo-Saxons were glad of or- 
gans for their larger churches. They were no stran- 
gers to that noblest of instruments early in the 
eighth century ; and in the tenth, one of enormous 
size was erected at Winchester.^ Seventy men, 
forming two companies which worked alternately, 
supplied it with wind. In the cathedral, probably, 
were many unglazed apertures ; otherwise, machinery 
so colossal must have emitted sound almost beyond 
endurance. 

Among the uses to which Anglo-Saxon churches 
were applied, was one inherited from Pagan times. 
The heathen warrior under accusation solemnly 
protested his innocence, offering to prove it by some 
hazardous appeal to his paternal gods. He would 
thus enter upon a field highly favourable for the 
display of stern, impudent daring, abject super- 
stition, and serpentine cunning — the most striking 
distinctions of savage life. Hence this picturesque 
experiment was emphatically called ordal, or ordeal. 



1 A description of the or^an discovered by Mr. Turner, in 
Aldhelm De Laude Virginum^ proves that instrument to have been 
known in England before the poet's death in 709. Dr. Lingard 
subsequently cited a passage from the Acta SS. Ord. Ben. in which 
Wolstan's muse celebrates the prodigious organ provided for the 
cathedral of Winchester by Elphege. — Hist, of the Angl. Sax, iii. 
457, 458. Antiqu. de VEgl. AngL Sax, 575. 
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a northern word, signifying the judgment ; ^ as if it 
were a mode of trying guilt or innocence, satisfactory 
above all others. On the Anglo-Saxon conversion, 
this absurd, collusive, presumptuous, and supersti- 
tious test of integrity, was continued under Christian 
forms. An accused party, desirous of thus vindi- 
cating his character, was to give personal notice of 
such intention to the priest, three days before the 
time appointed. On these three days he was to live 
only on bread, salt, water, and herbs. He was re- 
gularly to attend mass, and make his offering on 
each day. On the day of his trial he was to receive 
the eucharist, and to declare his innocence upon 
oath. Fire was then to be carried into the church 
if the intended ordeal required it. This being done, 
the priest and the accused were to go into the church 
together, but no one was to be there besides. If hot 
iron were the test, a space was to be measured for 
carrying it exactly nine times the length of the 
accused party's foot. Notice was next given to the 
friends without, that the required heat had been 
reached, and two of them were to enter, one for the 



^ " Uji'&el, igitur, Saxonic^, o|i*&al, verbale est a veteri Franco, 
vel Teutonico Uji*&ela, judicare,'' (Dissertatio Epistolaris, 149. 
HiCKEs, Thes, torn. 1.) Dr. Hickes quotes the Cottonian harmony 
of the Gospels for this opinion, a venerable remain of antiquity 
then existing only MS. It was published at Munich in 1830, 
from a MS. formerly belonging to the cathedral of Bamberg. The 
word urdeleSy as Hickes gives it, or urdelies, as it stands in print, 
occurs in IL 13. 14. p. 43, of the published Harmony, or Heliand, 
as it is entitled. In the Saxon laws it is plain that ordeal means 
properly not the trial abstractedly, but the heated iron or other 
substance used. 
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accuser^ the other for the accused^ to ascertain this. 
Their report being satis£ax:tory, twelve were to enter 
on either side^ and to range themselves opposite 
each other along the church : no further heating was 
allowed. Holy water was then to be sprinkled upon 
the whole party ; they were to kiss the Gospels and 
the cross^ and a service was to be read. At the last 
collect, the iron, if this were the test, was to be re- 
moved from the fire, and laid upon a supporter at 
the end of the nine measured feet. From this, the 
accused was to remove it, his hand being previously 
sprinkled with holy water. He was only required to 
carry it along three of the nine feet, on reaching the 
last of which he was to throw it down, and hasten to 
the altar : there his hand was to be bound and sealed 
up. On the third day afterwards this bandage was 
to be opened, but not before. If the trial con- 
sisted in removing a heavy substance out of boiling 
water, when the two witnesses entered the church 
the same formalities were enjoined. Another ordeal 
was by casting the accused person into water, bound 
by a rope, and if he sank immediately he was declared 
innocent.^ 

Of these presumptuous absurdities, the red-hot 
iron ordeal appears to have been most in favour. It 
was, indeed, obviously the safest. The accused had 
scarcely to take the burning mass into his hand before 
he was allowed to throw it down. For this brief 



1 XX. Atheist can. 5. Spelm. i. 399. Ejusd, E. LL. qute 
in Saxonico desiderantur, can. 8. p. 404. The service provided 
for ordeals was published by Brown in the Fasciculus Rerum 
Expetend. et Fugiend, from the Textus Roffensis, 
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interval most men probably gave the skin some pre- 
paration. It was not, besides, expected that the 
hand would remain unbumt Innocence was estab- 
lished if the priest, after three days, pronounced 
the injured part to be healthy. Thus a good con- 
stitution, or even a priest inclined to be merciful, 
could hardly fail of acquitting the bulk of men tried 
in this way. In some instances, there can be no 
reasonable doubt, a bribe secured mercy from the 
priest. Most cases he would be likely to consider as 
calUng for no very rigorous scrutiny. The Roman 
church very properly refiised encouragement to such 
modes of tempting providence, and to her hierarchy 
Europe was eventually indebted for their discon- 
tinuance.^ 



^ " It does not appear that the Church of Rome ever gave 
countenance to it ; and it is a very singular instance of a gross 
corruption that it had not the pope or his creatures for its author. 
If it ever was directly authorised by any council in a foreign church 
it was only by some new converts in Germany in the ninth century. 
The council of Mentz, 847, c. 24, enjoins the ordeal of plough- 
shares to suspected servants. But to give the pope, I mean Stephen 
v., his due, he presently condemned it in an epistle to the Bishop 
of Mentz, in whose diocese it chiefly prevailed. Nay, Alexander 
II., the Conqueror's own ghostly father, absolutely forbade it. The 
first prohibition of ordeal mentioned by Sir H. S." (Spelman) " here 
in England, is in a letter from King Henry III. to his justices 
itinerant in the north, in the third year of his reign. Yet this 
learned knight observes, that eight years after this he granted the 
religious of Sempringham power to administer it. Great lawyers 
have said that it was suppressed by act of Parliament in the third 
year of his reign. But the record mentions only the king's letter, 
and the king's letter says it was done by the advice of his council, 
and gives this only reason, that it was forbidden by the church of 
Rome'* (Johnson, sub. aru 1065. can. 2.) Ordeals, however, 
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As ordeals were esteemed a branch of civil juris- 
prudence, they were forbidden on days consecrated 
to religion. The same prohibition lay against judicial 
oaths.^ Connected with such suspensions of ordinary 
business, was a regulation of the last importance in 
an age of violence and insecurity. The days that 
forbade an ordeal and a solemn oath, forbade also 
men's angry passions from venting themselves in 
warlike outrage. On these days the church merci- 
fiilly proclaimed a general truce, and her holy voice 
was wisely seconded by the civil power. Thus, fero- 
cious overbearing violence was continually arrested 
in its merciless career, and religion provided regular 
respites for the weak, which laws merely hiunan could 
not safely promise. Happily the days were numerous 
on which the church insisted upon peace. In every 
year whole seasons were thus kindly consecrated. 
The truce of religion extended from the beginning of 
Advent until the eighth day after the Epiphany ; from 
Septuagesima until the octaves of Easter ; from As- 
cension day until the same time after Whitsunday ; 
and through all the Ember weeks. Besides this the 
holy truce began at three o'clock on every Saturday 
afternoon, and lasted until Monday morning. The 



cannot be accurately taken as extinguished under Henry III. For 
the trial by wager of battle is a mere ordeal, and the legal extinc- 
tion of this is very recent. It was introduced under the Conqueror. 
A trace of the water ordeal lingered among the common people 
until the last century, in their disposition to try barbarous experi- 
ments upon unhappy creatures accused of witchcraft 

1 LL. Edov. Sen. et Guth. RR. c. 9. Spelm. i. 393. Wilk. 
i. 203. 
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same happy privilege secured a joyfiil welcome for 
all the principal saints' days, and within particular 
districts for the festivals of those saints to whom 
their churches were severally dedicated. The eve 
came, and ferocity was hushed. Protection, also, was 
at all times extended to persons in their way to or 
from a church, or a synod, or a chapter.^ Disregard 
of these provisions was properly cognisable before the 
bishop. If his authority were neglected or defied, it 
was to be rendered available in the civil courts.* 

It was among the evils of rehgious usages intro- 
duced from Rome, that they tended to confirm the 
superstition of barbarian converts. A rude and igno- 
rant populace could not fail of considering as power- 
fill charms those substances which the church invested 
with a venerable character. Nor were the clerical 
members of such a community often likely to disturb 
the prejuflices of their contemporaries. It appears 
accordingly, that water, oil, and other Uke ingredients, 
in Romish worship, were esteemed eflScacious for eradi- 
cating bodily disease.' There is, indeed, always this 



1 LL, Eccl. S, Edw. R, et Conf. c. 3. Spelm. i. 619. Wilk. 
i. 311. 

2 Ih, c. 7. 

' ODi*& halejum psetefie he jehal^&e rum pip' J>8Bf eal^bojimanner 
BBpe* pjiam eajimlicefie co^e. *) beo fona jerun*& him fylpum |»eno*&e' 
ept on ^Bfie ylcan ci*&e he mi*& ele fmyfio*&e an licjen^^e m»*&eii on 
lansfumum f ajie* l^ufih hepij-rymum heapo*&-ece* *] hijie fona pasf bsBt;. 
Sum eappspc peji piBf eac ypele jehapb* -| laej aer pofi^-p^e hip 
pjieon'oum ojipene: Da hiep*t>e heofia pum hali^ne hlap )>one |>e pe 
ea^M^a peji aeji jeblerpo'De* -j he )>aene J)»ji jiihre on p»teji be*Dyp«e* 
•) hip a'bli^um miB^e on J>one muiSe bejear* •) he J7»ji jiihte j^aejie a*&le 
jeptil'toe. (Horn, in Nat. S. Cuthb. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Bodley, 
340. f. 65.) With holy water he healed a womauy the alderman's 
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danger when material objects are ccmnected with or- 
dinary devotion. To the reflecting few these may be 
only interesting relics of a distant age : among the 
thou^tless many they will certainly find ahment for 
a grovelling superstition. 

No feature was^ however, more exceptionable in 
Anglo-Saxon theology than the penitential system/ 
It might seem a very desirable check upon human 
corruption, especially among a gross and baibarous 
people^ that every offence should rigorously exact a 
proportionable penalty. Nor, undoubtedly, could the 
solemn recognition of such a principle fail to render 
important public services. Yet these were far less 
than might have resulted from the system nakedly 
considered. Fasts of months or years, or even of a 
whole life, were denounced against iniquities according 
to tiieir several magnitudes. But then all this rigour 
was open to commutation. The same authority that 
had provided a scale of personal austerity had also 
provided an equivalent scale far more agreeable. If 
a penitent were disquieted by the prospect of a days 
fast, a penny would release him from the obligation/ 

wife^ from a miserable disease, and she, soon sound, waited upon 
himself. Afterwards at the same time, he with oil smeared a 
maiden lying in long affliction, through a grievous head-ache, and 
she was soon better of it. A certain pious man was also very ill, 
and lay at the point of death given over by his friends. One cf 
these had some holy bread which the blessed mam formerly conse- 
crated, and he dipped it immediately in water, and moistened his 
kinsman's mouth with it, and he immediately assuaged the disease, 
1 Man may one day's fast with one penny redeem. (Wanlet 
apud HiCKES, Thes. ii. 146.) Undoubtedly the Saxon penny 
answered to three of modem times, and the existing value of money 
rendered it a sum worth considering. 
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If he had incurred a more than eoimnon liabifity of 
this kind he might build a churchy and ecclesiastical 
authorities would pronounce him free.^ Thus wealthy 
i^nners found no great reason to tax the penitentials 
with intolerable severity. Nor was poverty left under 
the necessity of drawing an opposite conclusion. 
The repetition of psalms was pronounced highly me- 
ritorious.* Hence he who shrank from a fest, yet 
wanted means to commute it for money^ might still 
appease an accusing conscience by a proportionate 
number of psalms.^ Among the reading and thinking 
few doubts appear to have been occasionally felt as to 

^ Amends for deeds are provided in various ways, A great 
mcui may redeem with aims. Let him who has the power rear a 
church in God^s honour, and, \f he have an opportunity y let him 
give land thereto, — ^Wanle'j apud Hickes, Thes, ii. 198. 

2 " Delet peccata." {Bibl, Lameth. MSS. 427. f. 1.) The 
second leaf of this MS. contains the foUowmg prayer : '^ Suscipere 
dignare Dne ds omps hos psalmos oonsecratos quos ego indignus et 
peccator decantare cupio in honorem nominis tui dni nri Ihu Xpi, 

I et beatse Maries semper virginis, et omnium scorum, pro me misero 

>, infelici, et pro cunctis facinoribus meis, sive factis, sive dictis, 

sive cogitationibus concupiscentus iniquitatibus, sire omnibus neg- 

^ ligentiis meis magnis ac minimis ; ut isti psalmi proficiant mihi ad 

yitam tetemam, et remissionem omnium peccatorum et spatium 

• adjuvando, et viram penitentiam faciendo : per." Wanley refers 

•* this MS. yol. generally to die time of Edgar, or even to an earlier 

1^ date ; but he pronounces the prayer above, and many other things 

?^ in the book, to have been written at a period far more recent.— 

*' HiCKES, Thes. n, 268. 

!i* • He who owes one weeh on bread and water, let him sing 300 

ei psalms, kneeling, or 320 without kneeling, as it is said above, 

p<^ And he who must do penance a month* s space on bread and water, 

^ let him sing a thousand psalms and 200 kneeling, and without 

f kneeling 1680. — Poenitentiale D. Ecgbert Arch. Ebor. i. 2. 

^. WiLK. i. 115. 
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the soundness of this system ; for it is recommended 
that repentance should not cease^ although discipline 
may require nothing further, it being uncertain what 
value God may put upon such services.^ But an 
observation of this kind was likely to pass unheeded 
amidst a vast mass of matter fax more popular. Hence 
Anglo-Saxon penitential doctrines were calculated^ 
upon the whole, to serve sound reUgion and morality 
very uncertainly and equivocally. 

A party striving for ascendancy is naturally prone 
to magnify those who raise its credit. If religious, 
it proclaims the superior morality of its more ser- 
viceable members. Anglo-Saxon efforts for extirpat- 
ing paganism and establishing monachism were thus 
faciUtated. To many devotees, conspicuous for zeal 
or self-denial, was attributed a saintly character, and 
eventually their tombs were eagerly frequented as the 
seats of miraculous agency. Nor did their posthu- 
mous importance fade until the Reformation. Even 
then long prescription, and services really rendered in 

^ If a layman slay another without guilt, let him fast vii. 
years on bread and water, and then iiii. as his confessor teaches 
him : and after the vii. years* amends, let him ever earnestly 
repent of his misdeeds, as far as he may, because it is unknown 
how acceptable his amends may be with God. (Wan let apud 
HicKEs, Thes, ii. 146.) Dr. Lingard, by saying that Theodore 
published a code of laws for the imposition of sacramental penance 
(Antiqu, of the Angl. Sax. Ch. Fr. Transl. p. 246), might lead 
his readers to suppose that the Anglo-Saxons had anticipated the 
schoolmen upon such subjects. The passage, however, here trans- 
lated from Wanley's Saxon extract, sufficiently shews that there was 
no such anticipation. For further information upon Anglo-Saxon 
penitential doctrines, see Bampt. Lect. Serm. V. with the Proofs 
and Illustrations. 
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some cases to religion, pleaded successfully against 
a total exclusion of such names from the national 
calendar. Others of them have escaped obUvion 
from local associations. 

Upon several among these ancient saints sufficient 
notice has already been bestowed incidentally. Chad, 
whom Theodore displaced from York and subse- 
quently seated at Lichfield, may be further mentioned 
because the homily for his day proves wheel-carriages 
to have been then in use. Theodore found him in 
the habit of undertaking pedestrian journeys far above 
his strength to preach the Gospel. He not only 
mounted him on horseback, but insisted also on his 
using a horse-wain occasionally.^ 

Another exemplary personage whom Theodore 
drew from monastic privacy to episcopal cares, was 
Cuthbert, the saint of Durham. Few authentic par- 
ticulars respecting him are, however, extant, beyond 
his great reluctance to become a bishop, and his 
rigid perseverance, after jdelding to such compul- 
sion, in the monkish dress and diet.* 

^ Hrne f e ejicebifhop m\^ hir ajenne hon*& on hojife ahop. pofiSon 
he hrne ppi^e hah^ne peji jemette. *) he hine ne't)*&e ^ he rpa hi*&e;i 
on hojire-pejen pefie* ppa hit neo^^-jjeafipe pejie. (Bibl. Bodl. MSS. 
Junii, 24. Horn. 1.) Him the archbishop with his own hand 
mounted on a horse, because he found him a very holy man : he 
compelled him also to travel about in a horse-wain, if the case 
required. St. Chad's conveyance was, probably, a rude specimen 
of that kind, known latterly as the taxed cart. Chad had a brother 
of the same name, who was bishop of London. 

* Mpzep. J>yrfum poji*{>um peaji^ ^emoc jehaep^fe* -j ecjp[ii*&uf pKji 
on jefset. ^ Deo*&ofiuf pyyey ixlan'Dej- ajicebij-cop* mi*& manesum oiSfium 
^e^un^enum pitum. ^ hi ealle anmo*&lice )>one eat>i2an Cu^bejihnuf to 
bifceope ^ecujion. Da fasn^eon heo fona jepfiitu* mi*& {'am B|ien*&e to 
pam ea^Dijan pefie. ac bi ne mihton hrne of hif mynftfie sebfun^an. 
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. Ethelred^ or Audrey, Ely's great attraction, was 
chiefly famed for an invincible refiisal to gratify 
either of her husbands, and an ascetic piety hardly 
reconcilable with strict cleanliness.^ Her death 
seems to have happened rather suddenly, from an 
operation tmdertaken by some empiric, as he thought. 

Da neop f& cjniDS ryl): Ge^Flu^Mif vo fmia ijlan'be* *] T|iampm& bif. 
ceop- ini*& oiSfium eappsftum pejinm. -j hi ))oiie hal^an fpi^e halpa^n. 
heofia cneopa bij^on* *) mi^ teajium btt'boii* oSISat hi hine pepen'be op 
^am peptene atujon ^ Y^^ pinoiSe paiiio*b iiu*t> him. (Bibl. Bodl. M SS* 
BoDLET, 340. Horn, in Nat. S. Cuthh, f. 64.) After this an 
assembly was holden, and Ecgffidus sate therein^ and Theodoras j 
archbishop of this island, with many other noble councillors, and 
they all unanimously chose the blessed Cuthberthus €ls bishop. 
Then they quickly sent a unit with a message to the blessed man ; 
but they could not bring him from his minster. Then rowed the 
king himself Ecgfridus to the island (Lindisfame)) aTid bishop 
Trumvnne, with other pious men, and they much besought the 
saint J bent their knees^ and begged with tears, until they drew 
him weeping from the solitude to the synod together with them. 
In tlie same folio we learn, that, after Cuthbert became bishop, 
Nol*be Bpen'Dan hip ^epanelican bis-ieopati* ne nip ^epn^^a l^e he on 
pepren^ hsp'^e. He would not change his accustomed food, nor his 
weeds that he had in the solitude, 

** Notwithstandmg the great character of Cuthbert's piety, 'tis 
plain he sided with King Ecgfrid and Theodore against Wilfrid : 
and, by consequence, took no notice of the sentence in Wilfrid*s 
favour, decreed by the Roman synod. Had not the case stood 
thus, he would never have made use of King Ecgfrid's recom- 
mendation, nor have accepted the see of Holy Island, which was 
part of Wilfrid's jurisdiction, and taken out of the diocese of York, 
against his consent.** — Collier, EccL Hist. i. 110. 

1 " After her entrance therein (the monastery of Ely), she 
ever wore woollen, and never linen about her ; which, whether it 
made her more holy, or less cleanly, let others decide." (Fuller, 
Church Hist. 91.) The homily adds to the account of her dress, 
that she pol^be pel'D-hpttime hijie ho baiSian batan vo heah ti*Mim -] p<mn» 
heo )>ol*»e njiepi: ealle |mi baiSian |»e on )>am mynpcfie pn|ioa. -) pol*^e him 
|)eman mi'b hipe <$menum* *) \xmne hi pylpe banian. (Brit. Mus. MBS. 
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successfully ; but his patient died on the third day 
afterwards.^ Her virginity was regarded as indisput- 
able^ because her body was found undecomposed^ 
sixteen years after death. Such a deviation from 
the ordinary course of nature was, indeed, regularly 
considered as a proof of unbroken continence.' 

The memory of Frideswide yet lingers at Christ- 
church, preeminent even in Oxford, among seats 
and seminaries of learning and religion. She was 
daughter of Didan, a princely chieftain who ruled 
in that venerable city with some sort of delegated 
authority.' Her title to saintly honours appears to 



Cotton, Julius, £. 7. f. 93.) would rarely bathe her body ua- 
less on high days, and then she would first have all them bathe 
who were in the minster, and would wait upon them with her 
maids, and then bathe herself, 

^ Da p»f )y»p. pim leoe on )«m jeleappdlam heape* CynepjiyiS s^h** 
ten* T hi cpsBbOQ |)a pime JJ fe laece fc&olbe afceocan -JJ jeppell. Da 
'^y*^e he fona f pa. *| ^mfi ph-uc pyjmif . peaji^ him ))a 2;eiSuh« fpilee 
tieo ^epujipan mihte. ac heo sepat o|: po|iiil*&e xo tfO'be on J^am ^|u*b*M]i 
*t>asse ry^tSan j"e 'toolh paep xeopeno'to. (^^0 There was a certain 
physician in the believing company, named Cynefryth, and some 
people told her that this physician would reduce the swelling, 
which he soon did, and relieved her from the pain. He thought 
that she might recover, but she passed out of the world vnth glory 
to God, on the third day after the ulcer was opened. The ulcer- 
ated tumour which had so fatal a result, was under the chin, and 
Etheldred appears to have considered it as a sort of judgment for 
the pleasure that she had formerly taken in wearing necklaces. 

^ Hit If f putol f hfro per ansepemme^ iiUB*&en* |>onne hijie lichama 
ne mihre pojimolfiiiaxi on eoji^an. {lb. f. 94.) It is manifest that 
she was an undefiled maiden, when her body could not decom- 
pose in the ground, 

' In one of the Bodleian MSS. {Laud, 114.) containing lives of 
saints, and St. Austin Be Doctrind Christiand, Frideswide's father 
is called a subregulus, f. 132. 
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have rested on a determination to live as a nun 
rather than as a distinguished married lady/ 

Edmund^ king of East-Anglia,* to whose admitted 
sanctity the Suffolk Bury owed eventually a splendid 
abbey, was unmercifiilly scourged against a tree by 
some Danish pirates; and, like another Sebastian, 
then transfixed with spears. The pagan bigotry of 
these fierce invaders formed a hateful contrast with 
the Christian resignation of their victim. Hence 
pious mmds embahned the memory of Edmund, and 
monastic revenue was certain to wait on his remains. 
His head being stricken off, was cast into a tangled 
thicket. There, ancient legends tell, it found pro- 
tection from a hungry beast of prey. Perhaps a 
modern might suppose the animal to have been 
restrained by fear; for the same authorities that 
commemorate its abstinence, record another cir- 
cumstance fully as remarkable. Different individuals 
of a party, scattered in a wood, were in the habit 
of calling out occasionally, " Where art thou, com- 
rade?" To those in quest of Edmund's head the 
usual answer, " Here, here, here," was regulary re- 
turned from a single spot. To this all the stragglers 



^ *' Migravit igitur beata Fritheswitcha virgo ad dnm quarto 
decimo Kalendas Novembris; anno ab incamatione dni septin- 
gentessimo vicessimo septimo." Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton, Nero. 
K 1. f. 363. 

2 Crowned at Bury, his royal residence, in 856, being then 
fifteen, and slain in 870. (Asser, 14, 20.) He met his death at 
Hoxne, in Suffolk. The Danes were commanded by Hinguar, as 
the homily spells his name, but it is more usually spelt without the 
aspirate. 



I 
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naturally repaired, and were amazed on finding every 
reply to have come from no other than the object of 
their search, respectfully guarded within the claws of 
a wolf.^ 

Among the northern saints was Oswald, king of 



1 This is gravely introduced into the service for St. Edmund's 
day. ** Dani vero relinquentes corpus, caput in silv^l recedentes 
asportaverunt, atque inter densa veprium fruticeta occultarunt. 
Quibus abeuntibus, Christian! corpus invenientes, caput quesie- 
runt ; atque Ubi es? aliis ad alios in silvsl clamantibus, caput 
respondit Her^ Her, Her, quod est, Hie, Hie, Hie. {Breviar 
Sarisb, 20 Novem.) The wolfs connexion with this extraordinary 
head is detailed in another lesson. It will, probably, be generally 
thought, that a prayer-book prescribing such lessons was not re- 
formed before its time. The homily is amusingly picturesque. 
Hi eobon J^a f ecenbe ealle enbemef *) f ymle clypijen'De* fpa j-pa hir je- 
punelic If J>am \>e on pu^a ja^ opt* Hpaefi eajir J)u* jepefia* •) him an'Dpyfi^&e 
-p heapob. Hefi' Heji* Heji* -j ppa jelome clypo*&e* an*&ppajiijen*&e him eal- 
lum* ppa opt ppa heojia aenij clypo*&e. o^ ^ hi ealle hecomen ^ujih ^a cly- 
pun^a him ro. Da laej pe XJiw^C" P"^F \>^ hepipte ^ heapo*t>. ^ mi'D hip tpam 
porum hsep^be -j^ heapo*t) heclyppe't)* jjia^Dij -j hunjpij* •) pofi Uo^be ne 
•bofipte J)aBp h8Bp*&ep abyjiian* -j heol'b hit pi8 'beoji. Da puji*&on hi 
oppuii'Djio^be Jjaep pulpep hyfi^&fiae'toenne' ^ -JS halite heapo^D ham pejie^bon 
mi*!) him. ))anci5eiit>e ))am iElmihti^an ealjia hip pun*t>;ia. Xc pe pulp 
pol^o^e pojitS mi^ f^am heap^e* o$ ^ hi to tune comou* ppilce he tam 
paefie. *) s^P^^"^^ ^F^ pi^^an to pu*&a on^ean. (Brit. Mus. MSS. CoT- 
TON, Julius, E. 7. f. 203. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Bodley, 343.) They 
went then seeking all together, and constantly calling, as is the 
wont of those who oft go into woods. Where art thou, comrade ? 
And to them answered the head. Here, Here, Here. Thus all were 
answered as often as any of them called, until they all came 
through the calling to it. There lay the grey wolf that guarded 
the head, and with his two feet had the head embraced, greedy 
and hungry, and for God durst not taste the head, and held it 
against wild beasts. Then were they astonished at the wolf*s 
guardianship, and carried the holy head home with them, thank- 
ing the Almighty for all his wonders. But the wolf followed 
forth with the head, until they came to town, as if he were 
tame, and after that turned into the woods again. 
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Doubts even entered reflecting minds as to the ex- 
pediency of opening Scripture unreservedly to vul- 
gar eyes. But such hesitation, if sufficiently exa- 
mined, will be found little serviceable to the cause 
of modern Rome. It arose not from the Church's 
alleged possession of an unwritten word, and from 
a consequent apprehension lest an analogy should be 
drawn between this and the similar Jewish claim 
so pointedly reprobated by our Saviour. Ante- 
Norman indecision upon an indiscriminate publica- 
tion of the sacred record flowed from a perception 
of contemporary grossness. An abuse was feared 
of certain Scriptural relations to justify individual 
obliquities.* All their other feelings made learned 
Anglo-Saxons anxious to spread abroad a knowledge 
of the Bible. 

To such anxiety several interesting versions bear 
honoiu-able testimony. The eighth century is thought 
to have produced the four Gospels in a vernacular 



^ Now it thinketh mcy love, that that work (the translation of 
Genesis) is very dangerous for me or any men to undertake : 
because I dread lest some foolish man read this hook, or hear it 
read, who should ween that he may live now under the new law, 
even as the old fathers lived then in that time, ere that the old 
law was established; or even as m^n lived under Moyses^ law. 
(^Ifric, monk, to ^thelwold, alderman. Prefatio Genesis, Aug- 
lice, Ed. Thwaites, p. 1.) Elfric then proceeds to relate how an 
illiterate instructor of his own dwelt upon Jacob*s matrimonial con- 
nexions with two sisters and their two maids. This passage has 
been partly used already in the note respecting Elfric's early 
education. His own account of the biblical versions made by him 
is to be found in a Saxon piece which he addressed to Sigwerd, of 
East-Heolon, and which was published by Ulsle in 1623. 



_j 
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dress.* A like antiquity may possibly be claimed for 
the Psalter.* Of the translator, in either case, no- 
thing is certainly known. The Pentateuch, with 
most of Joshua and Judges, and some parts of 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Esther, and Maccabees, 
was translated by Elfric. He presented his coun- 
trymen, also, with a brief homiletic sketch of Job. 
A poetic piece, now imperfect, founded upon the 
apocrjrphal book of Judith, and written, it is thought, 
in Dano-Saxon, is, probably, another extant evi- 
dence of his industry. In this last undertaking he 
had an eye to the Danish incursions ; thinking that 
a harassed nation could dwell upon few pictures 
more advantageously than upon one of successful 
resistance to foreign aggression. The Anglo-Saxons 
likewise possessed in their native idiom the pseudo- 
gospel, passing under the name of Nicodemus.^ Pro- 



1 Bp. Marsh's MichaeliSy ii. 637. The four Gospels in Anglo- 
Saxon were printed in London in 1571. There again in 1638, 
together with fragments both of the Old and New Testaments. 
The Grospels were afterwards printed at Dordrecht in 166.5, and at 
Amsterdam in 1684. {Ibid.) *' From the different styles of the 
Anglo-Saxon versions of the Gospels, they must have been trans- 
lated oftener than once." — ^Turner's Hist, AngL Sax. iii. 499. 

^ '' De Authore autem hujus versionis haud quicquam statui- 
mus. Primus Psalmorum in Linguam Saxonicam translator sub 
anno 709, laudatur Adelmus Episc. Shirburnensis ; sed cum 
regem Alfredum Magnum, translationem etiam hujusmodi, paulo 
ante annum 900, adortum esse legimus, priorem illam ex Danica 
tempestate periisse verisimile est, et posteriorem san^ ex importuna 
Regis morte abortivam fuisse novimus." — Frsef. in Psalt, Latino 
Saxonic. Vet. a Joh. Sfelmakno, edit. Lond. 1640. 

^ All these, except the selections from Samuel, Kings, Chroni- 
cles, Esther, and Maccabees, which are most probably lost, were 
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bably, this was considered a valuable supplement to 
the inspired records of our blessed Saviour's hfe. If 
any other Scriptural versions ever existed, authentic 
particulars of them are unknown. We have, indeed^ 
besides, a paraphrastic view of the leading incidents 
detailed by Moses. Its author seems to have been 
that Caedmon, whose extraordinary talents Bede com- 
memorates, and ascribes to inspiration. But his work 
is a sacred poem, not a biblical version.^ There is, 
likewise, in the British Museum, an ancient Harmony 

published by Thwaites, at Oxford, in 1698, under the following title : 
HeptateuchuSy Liber Job, et Evangelium Nicodemi ; Anglo-Sax- 
onice, HistoricB Judith Fragmentum : Dano-Saxonice. 

1 Bede (iv. 24. p. 327) relates, that Cecdmon abruptly retired 
from a table, where the guests were singing in succession, when the 
harp came to him because he had no verse at command. In the 
course of the following night he dreamed that a stranger desired 
him to sing. He pleaded inability, but was told that he did not 
know his own powers. Being further pressed, he began to sing the 
Creation ; and he subsequently retained the faculty of clothing in 
verse any sacred subject read or recited to him. A short specimen 
of his abilities is preserved by Bede. A considerable mass of 
poetry, on the subjects which occupied his muse, is extant in the 
Bodleian library, in a MS. referred to the tenth century. This was 
published by Junius in 1655, and it has been recently republished. 
Hickes doubted Ccedmon's title to it, because he considered the 
language Dano-Saxon, and therefore of a later age. But, probably, 
neither this work, nor the fragment of Judith, is in Dano-Saxon. 
Their verbal peculiarities will be readily accounted for by the fact, 
that they are strictly poems. It is undoubtedly far from obvious 
why Elfric should have written Dano-Saxon. Yet we have his 
own authority for attributing to him a translation of Judith. {De 
Vet, Test, 22.) This can hardly be any other work than that of 
which a fragment still remains. 

Of both the Judith and the Cadmouy long and interesting 
accounts may be seen in Mr. Turner's Hist, of the Angl, Sax. 
(iii. 309). Of the latter, still fuller particulars are supplied in the 
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of the Gospels/ This again, is poetical, and ob- 
viously was never intended for the Anglo-Saxon 
people ; not being in their tongue, but in a cognate 
dialect from the Gothic stock. 

As the scanty remains of Anglo-Saxon biblical 
literature mount up to a high antiquity, they are not 
without importance in scriptural research. Use of 
them has, accordingly, been made in the delicate and 
difficult task of conjectural emendation.* But al- 
though these venerable monuments of English piety 
can hardly fail of preserving traces of Latin ver- 
sions now lost, yet St. Jerome's, translation was 
that, in fact, of ancient England.' Existing Anglo- 
Saxon versions, besides, are not sufficiently complete 
and critical to throw extensive light upon biblical 



Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, for which we are indebted to 
the two Messrs. Conybeare. (pp. 3. 183.) 

A strong similarity has been observed in parts, between Cced- 
mon and Paradise Lost, Hence Mr. Turner supposes that Milton 
might have had some hints from Junius. {Hist, AngL Sax, iii. 316.) 
Speculations of this kind might be carried further; The pseudo- 
gospel of Nicodemus personifies Hell, and makes her (for the gender 
is feminine) hold a dialogue with Satan. Such reading brings 
to mind Milton*s personifications of Sin and Death. 

1 Published at Munich in 1830. 

s " Various readings from the Anglo-Saxon version of the Four 
Gospels were first quoted by Mill, who took them from' the papers 
of Marshall." — Bp. Marsh's Michdhlis, ut supra, 

^ Def Hiefionimuf pef halij faceji*?)' •) jerojen on ebfieipcum 
3e;ieoji*De' -j on Ujiecif cum* -j on Lfr*t>enum |:ulpfiemet>lice', -j he apen- 
•^e ufie Bibliothecan op Gbjieifcum bocum to Le'&en fpjiee. (Bibl. 
Bodl. MSS. Junii, 34. p. 93.) This Hieronimus was a holy priest, 
and skilled in the Hebrew language, and in the Greek, and in the 
Latin, perfectly ; and he turned our Bible from Hebrew books to 
the Latin speech. 
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inquiries. The translators evidently had no thought 
of any thing beyond popular utihty. They reasoned, 
probably, that every reader of more than ordinary 
reflection and acquirements would consult the Latin 
text. Its language, indeed, had not yet become 
completely obsolete among persons of education. 
Hence many liberties were taken by Elfric, especially, 
both in paraphrasing and abridging.^ No doubt a 
version was thus produced more level to popular 
apprehension. But its value to a critic is impaired. 
There can be little certainty as to the text used by a 
translator who, obviously, considered himself per- 
fectly justified in departing from it to meet the illite- 
racy of those for whom he wrote. 

In this respect, as in others, the Anglo-Saxon age 
betrays inherent imperfection. It is, however, emi- 
nently an interesting and important period : indeed, 
the cradle of a social system, admired and envied 
by all Europe. Its monuments, therefore, demand 
attention from such as would adequately understand 
this noble constitution. Especially is examination 
due to its ecclesiastical affairs. English episcopacy 
is thus traced beyond Augustine up to a native 
church, immemorially rooted in the country. This 
institution, then, has every advantage of prescription, 
even that of connexion with primitive antiquity. The 
national endowments of religion, also, meet an in- 
quiring eye under an aspect highly venerable. They 



^ He commonly omits indelicate passages, and long successions 
of proper names. In some cases he introduces a gloss, and in 
others he gives Anglo-Saxon equivalents for proper names. 
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challenge any rigour of investigation ; offering evi- 
dence of legal imposition that gives a modem air to 
the mmiiments of every private family. Landed 
acquisitions must have been made universally under 
existing liabilities to provide for public worship. It 
should be likewise generally known, that England 
largely owed conversion to British agency^ and that 
her independence was never insulted by papal domi- 
nation before the Conquest. Nor, again, ought the 
doctrinal evidence of Anglo-Saxon records to be 
overlooked. The Marian martyrs faced an agonising 
death rather than deny one leading article of faith 
maintained by their distant ancestry. Another fact, 
pregnant with instruction, in the religious annals of 
ancient England, is her indignant repudiation of 
image-worship. Her voice, too, in other points now 
controverted, but which she never saw particularly 
noticed, responds most ambiguously and insufficiently 
to the call of Rome for traditionary support. Even 
the last Henry's monastic policy may appeal for 
extenuation to Anglo-Saxon history. This displays 
the Benedictine struggle to undermine an older 
system, and monks employing an ungenerous de- 
traction, eventually turned with fatal force against 
themselves. It convicts the cloister, too, of seeking 
popularity and opulence from the very first, by that 
debasing subserviency to superstition which disho- 
noured all its course. Long, then, as Anglo-Saxon 
times have passed away, their hoary monuments will 
abundantly requite a student's care. This, indeed, is 
fairly due to civil institutions in which every Eng- 
Ushman exults, to a religious polity which the great 
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majority reveres. Inquiry may surprise a Romanist 
with opposition/encountered by some peculiarities of 
his church convicting them of innovation ; with evi- 
dence of others^ groping a stealthy and vacillating 
way through national ignorance and troubles. It 
will greet a Protestant with invaluable testimonies 
to the antiquity of his distinctive creed. 



END OF THE HISTORY. 
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KING EDGAR'S PROCLAMATION. 

* Hefi If jefputelo*?) on |7ifum jepfiite* hu Ga'Djafi cynmjc paep 
pneajen^fce hpaer to bote mihte* »t Jjam paefi-cpealme* iSe hip leo*i>pcip& 
rpiXe *6fiehte •) pano*^e jyn*& hip anpeal'b. 

D»t: ip j?onne afiept: -JS him jjuhte •) hip pitum* -jJ }>up jefia*D un- 
^elimp mi*?) pynnum* •) mi'b opejihyfinyppe tro'Dep bebo*oa j^eeafiao*^ 
pwfie* •) ppyiSopr mi*& f^am optije jjaep nea'D-japolep |je Efiiptene men 
tro'&e ^elseptan pceol*toon on heofia teo^m^e pceartum. He bej^ohte -j 
apmea*6e -JJ 50*&cun*6e be pofiul^fejepunan" Hip jeneat manna hpylc po|i- 
jymeleapaiS hip hlapo|i*6ep japol* -j hit him to i5»m jiiht an^oajau ne 
jelaepf pen ip jip pe hlapoji*?) mil*6-heojit biiS f he J>a ^ymeleapte to 
pofijypenyppe laete* -7 to hip japole buton pitnan^e p6. Hip he |)onne 
^elomlice |>ujih hip by*6elap hip japolep mynja^* -j he j^onne aheaji'&a^* 
T hit J>enc* to BBt-ptfienjenne* pen ip f |?iBp hlapofi*&ep ;^jiama to Jjan 
ppi^e peaze* f he him ne unne na^eji ne sshta ne lipep. Spa ip p^n 
•)5 ujie Djiihten *&o jjujih |>a 5e*6y|iptixnyppe j>e polcep men pi^haepton 
^8e|ie jelomlican myn^un^e |>e ujie U|ieopap *&y'&on ymbe -JJ nea*t>-;apol 
ujiep Djiihtnep ^ pyn u/ie teo^unja* •) cy|iic-pceattap. Donne beo'be 
ic» •) pe ajicebipceop* ■)> je Ho'd ne jjiymman* ne naiSefi ne ^^^ajuiian 
ne Jjone paeiilican *Dea^ I'lr^P an*6peaji*&an lipep* ne hufiu |)one topeafi- 
*i>an 6ce|ie belle* mi*i> sBne^um optije Ho^&ep je/iihta* ac flej^efi je 
eajim* je ea*Di5' Jje sBni^e tylunje hfebbe* jelaepte noT>e hip teo^unja* 
mi'fe ealfie blippe* •) mi'^ eallum unnan* ppa peo jejiaB^&nyp tJBce be 
mine pitan »t Xn*i>epe|ian* jejiae'&'feon* •) nu ept aet pihtbofi^bep-ptane 
mi'fe pe*6*&e jepaeptno'Don. Donne beo'&e ic minum s&Jiepan be mmum 
pfieon^opcipe* -) be eallam \>Bm \>e hi ^^on* ^ by ptyfian ffilcnm j^ajia be 
|7ip ne ^eldiyte' -j mmjia pitena pe*o abjiecan mii> senejum pacpcipe 
pille* ppa ppa him peo pojiepaB*t>e jejia^Dnep t»ce* -j on pajie pteo/ie 
ne py nan pojijipnep. Hip he ppa eajim bi^ f he aiSeji >>eiS o^iSe ^a 
jo*i>ep pana^ hip paula to po|>pyji*&e* oiS^e paoco|i mi*D mo*t>ep ^A^^Q^an 
by behpyjipiS )7onne ^ he him to a^enum teleiS* ^onne him micele 



1 Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton, Nero, E. 1. f. 389. 
« The legislative importance of Andover is thus commemorated 
by a poet, who celebrates the dedication of the church of the old 
monastery at Winchester, in 980 ; he was, probably, Elfric : 
** Post alii plures aderant, proceresque, ducesque, 
Gentis et Anglorum maxima pars comitum, 
Quos ^ concilio pariter collegerat illo 
Quod fuit vico Regis in Andeveram/* 

Vita S, Etkelw, Episc. Winton, ACTA SS. ORD. 
BENEDICT. Seec. v. p. 621. 
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a;^&nfie ip ^ Lim »pfi& on ecnyff e ^^^^F^ Z'F ^^ ^^^ ™**^ unnan *) mi'& 
pulfie blifpe ^6n polt>e. 

DonD& piUe lo -J5 )}4p Ho^ef* j^f^'^^^ T*^aa*&an mi^hymp. ;^&lice on 
mmum anpeal*o&* *) ^a no^&f l^eopaf )>& \>b. fceat:taf un^ofipo^ )7e p& 
Do*6e ryllaiS* libban clsnan lipe* -p by }7Ufih |?a clannyppe up ro Iio'&e 
)7in;^ian msB^&n* ^n'^ ic •) mine jjexnap pyl*t>an u|ie pjieoptap to ^an 
\>e ujie j*aula byfi'Dap up taec^* •)> ryn*t>on ujie bipceopap* J>e pe naspfie 
mipbyfian ne pcylon on nan J^a/ia {^m^a l^e by up poji Co'be tsecaiS* j$ p& 
))ujib |>a byjipomnyppe |>e pe beom pop. Iio'&e byjipomia^' f ece lipe 
^eeajinian Jje by up to pema^ mi*D lafie' •) mi's bypene jo'&'fe|ia peojica. 
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Here is manifested in this writ, how King Eadgar considered 
what might be amended, in the pestilence that greatly harassed 
and diminished his people widely through his kingdom. 

This is then, first, what he and his wit an thought, that this 
unfortunate state of things was earned by sins, and by disobedience 
to God's commandments ; and chiefly by the subtraction of the 
bounden tribute which Christian men should yield to God in their 
tythe-payments. He bethought and considered the divine course 
by that of the world. If any agricultural tenant neglect his lord's 
tribute, and render it not to him at the right appointed time, one 
may judge if the lord will ^e so merciful as to forgive such a 
neglect, and to take his tribute without punishing him. If he then, 
frequently, through his messengers, admonish him of his tribute, 
and he then hardeneth himself, and thinketh to hold it out, one 
may think that the lord's anger will wax to such a pitch, that he 
will allow him neither property nor life. So, one may think, our 
Lord will do, through the boldness with which common men resist 
the frequent admonition which our teachers have given about 
our Lord's bounden tribute, which are our tythes and church-shots. 
Then bid I, and the archbishop, that ye provoke not God, nor earn 
a premature death in this life, nor, what is worse, the future ever- 
lasting hell, by any subtraction of God's rights : but let every one, 
whether poor or rich, who has any business, render to God his 
tythes as the act teaches, which my witan enacted at Andover, 
and now again at Wihtbordestane with a pledge confirmed. More- 
over, I bid my reeves by my friendship, and by all that they possess, 
that they punish every one of those who pay not this, and break 
the pledge of my witan with any prevarication, even as the 
foresaid enactment teaches; and in the punishment let there be 
no forgiveness. Neither poverty nor anger will free from danger 
the soul of any man who diminishes this, or converts it to his own 
use ; it is then that he consults for his own eternal interest when he 
renders it freely and with full satisfaction. 

Then will I that God's rights stand every where alike in my 
dominions; and that God's servants, who receive the payments 
that we make to God, should live clean lives, that they should 
through their pu^rity intercede for us to God. And I and my 
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thanes enjoin our priests what is taught us by the pastors of our 
souls, that is, our bishops, whom we should never fail of hearing in 
any of the things that they teach us for God, that we, through the 
obedience that we yield to them for God, may earn the everlasting 
life which they persuade us to by teaching, and by the example of 
good works. 



THE END. 
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'pHE BRITISH MONTHS. A Poem, in Twelve Parts, 
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It has been the Author's endeavour, to give, in 
this Poem, a pleasing representation of the prin- 
cipal natural appearances, especially with respect 
to our native plants and birds, which invite at- 
tention in their monthly succession; with such 
reflections as their appearances are calculated 
to suggest to a contemplative mind. Of the 
common books of Natural History, he has freely 



availed himself, in aid of his own observation of 
the objects which he has endeavoured to delineate. 
They have been delineated, for the most part, 
during their respective seasons, and in the pre- 
sence of the objects themselves: more, however, 
after the manner of a general lover of nature, 
than of a minute and scientific investigator of her 
mysteries. 
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Author of the History of the Reformation, 
Iv this work will be found an introductory sketch j contained in modem publications. They detail 
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of the state of Christianity in Britain, previously 
to the Saxon conversion. The subsequent his- 
torical portions supply those details which are 
necessary for completing the information relating 
to the transactions of the Ante-Norman England, 



also the rise of our Church Establishment, and 
of the various payments levied for its support. 
The work will be found to comprise a more com- 
plete view of the state of religion in England, 
before the Conquest, than has hitherto appeared. 
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LORD TEIGNMOUTH'S LIFE of SIR WILLIAM JONES; 
with SELECTIONS from his WORKS, and a copious MEMOIR of his 

Noble Biographer. 

By the Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, M.A. 

Sir William Jones was not only the most j introduce it into new circles ; and assuredly no 



eminent linguist, but in many respects one of the 
most remarkable men'of'Uie last century; and 
Lord Teionmoutu's Memoir of him has been 
justly accounted one of the most interesting, in- 
structive, and entertainiojK pieces of modem 
biography. It were supenmous to sav any thine 
in commendation of a work that has passed 
through so many editions, and been so extensively 
read and admired; but it was thought that a 



reprint of it, in a cheap and compact form, might) and rendered him a benefactor to mankind. 



person, who delights in literary biography, would 
feel satisfied without having perused the Life of 
Sir William Jones. To the present edition of 
this popular Memoir is prefixed a notice of its 
lately deceased author ; who, though highly re- 
spected as an Oriental scholar, and raised to the 
peerage for his meritorious services as Governor- 
general of India, was yet better known for the 
Christian virtues which adorned his character. 
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nnHE INFLUENCES of DEMOCRACY on Liberty, Property, 
•^ and the Happiness of Society, considered ; By an AMERICAN. 

To which is prefixed, 

AN INTRODUCTION. BY HENRY EWBANK, Esq. 

I BRING before my reader a living picture of 
Democracy by the hand of a master. And if 
the testimony of an eye-witness— an American 



Republican — and a most ardent lover of liberty 
— is entitled to any attention, thinking men will 



perhaps pause before they sacrifice themselves 
to the Juggernaut of self-government, or give 
way to the specious, but false opinion, that the 
transfer of political power to the people, is ne- 
cessarily attended by an increase of liberty. 
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By the Rev. JOHN MEDLEY, MA., 
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The problem which we have to solve is this: 
from which line of conduct may the greatest 
amount of practical good be expected ; from our 
maintaining and upholding an authority in the 
Church, to say the least of it, venerable from 
its age, respectable from its dignity, invested 
with power to check the disorders and preserve 
the tranquillity of the whole body, and which 
may be shown, by solid and Scriptural argu- 
ments, to be most agreeable to the word of God ; 
or from our letting loose the reins of all Church- 
government, and allowing every one to set up a 
sect for himself, according to some wild fancy of 
his own, or narrow interpretation of a single text 



of the word of God ? From which line of conduct 
has the greatest practical good resulted? How- 
ever matters may stand within the Church, are 
they not much worse without it 1 Is not the atti- 
tude which the different separating sects assume 
towards each other and towards the Chur<ii, 
usually much more hostile than that which d^e 
Church assumes towards them ? And is not the 
invariable tendency of separation to split and 
divide men into hair-breadtn differences of relLp- 
ous opinion, till all the simplicity of the Gospdu 
lost in the distinctions of party ? Not to say any- 
thing of the departure from sound doctrine which 
frequently accompanies such separation. 
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By the Rev. W. DEALTRY, D.D., F.R.S., 

Chancellor of the Diocese of Winchester, 

England, would not fail to be construed into an 
abandonment of her cause, and might be seri- 
ously^ prejudicial to the interests of religion. 
This is my apology for the use of terms which 
may, perhaps, have a controversial aspect. It 
shall be my endeavour, at any rate, to beware of 
a controversial spirit. 



Were it permitted me to select my own topics, 
I could nnd many subjects far more grateful to 
my feelings than those to which m^ attention is 
now directed. But the peculiar circumstances 
of the times leave me no choice. Anxious as we 
are to live peaceably with all men, yet, to be 
silent under the imputations which are from 
many quarters brought against the Church of 
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This work is published from the original manu- I directionoftheRoYAL Asiatic Society of Great 
script and drawings of the Author, under the | Britain and Ireland. 



Quarto, with Six Plates, 2s. 6d., 

(\S WARMING and VENTILATING Houses and Buildings, 
^^ by means of ATTEMPERED AIR ; illustrated in the case of the New Fever- 
wards of Addenbrooke's Hospital ; and now a pplied to some of the Public Edifices in 
the University of Cambridge. By S. WHITWELL. 



O 



In Post Octavo, price 9s. Cloth lettered, 

ATHS; thdr ORIGIN, NATURE, and HISTORY; 
a Second Edition, with the REPORT of the COMMITTEE of the HOUSE 
of LORDS, and REMARKS on the DUKE of RICHMOND S BILL. 

By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D., 

Rector of St. Giles s in the Fields, and late Fellow of priel College. 



Demy Octavo, price 8«. 6d. 

IJEBREW CHARACTERS derived from HIEROGLYPHICS. 

-■-■• The origihftl JPictures applied to the Interpl^tatibn of* various Words and 
Passages in the Sacred Writings, and especially of the Hifitory of the Creation and 
FaUof Man. g jqhn LAMB, D.D., 

Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

In One Handsome Folio Volume, price 2tf., Half Bound, or in Nos., I. to XVII., (continued 

Monthly,) price Is. Qd, each. 

Q ACRED MINSTRELSY ; a COLLECTION of the FINEST 

^ SACRED MUSIC, by the best Masters, arranged as Solos, Duets, Trios, &c 

and Chorusses ; and with Accompaniments for the Piano-Forte or Organ. 



The exclusive nature of nearly all existing col- 
lections of sacred music, and the high pnce at 
which novelties are in general produced, renders 
this work particularly desirable. Many fine 
productions, at present comparatively unknown, 
would be hailed with delight as additions to the 
stores of sacred harmony, could they be procured 
in a familiar form and on reasonable terms. 



The design of the present work,. therefore, is to 
place within the reach of families, and of persons 
unaccustomed to pla^ng from score, really good 
practical music, classical, yet not laboriously and 
uselessly learned, and thus to attract toward sacred 
music, a portion of that patronage which is too 
generally bestowed, in so disproportionate a 
degree, upon works of a secular kind. 



Second Edition, Price l«.6d., bound in cloth, lettered, 

A DAILY PRAYER BOOK, for the Use of F-ajhlies & SoHOots. 

By JONATHAN T. BARRETT, D. D., 

Rector of Beauchamp Roding, Essex. 



This Book of Family Devotion is not only 
drawn up in the language of the Church, but 
agreeably to her Form and Order for Morning 
and Evening Service throughout the year; and 



hence is calculated to lead and confirm her mem-> 
bers in her edifying mode of worship at Common 
Prayer. 



i 



PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER. 



Price If. 6d, 

QFFICE for the VISITATION of the SICK ; with Notes and 
^^ Explanations. 

By WILLIAM COXE, M. A. 

Archdeacon of Wilts. 



This little work was found among the manuscripts 
of the late Archdeacon Coxe, in the class of reli- 
gious and devotional compositions which, on 
various occasions, he produced in the exercise of 
his sacred profession. The closing hours of his 
long, active, and beneficent life were occupied 
in preparing and revising it for the press. It con- 
tains tbe Office for the Sick, with Notes and Ex- 
planations founded on the Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of the Church of England. It avoids all 



points unsuited to a season of bodily affliction, 
and whilst it suppresses the presumption of en- 
thusiasm on the one hand, and the forebodings 
of despondency on the other, and goes only to 
plain and practical questions of primary and 
vital interest, it will, it is hoi>ed, both iaeilitate 
the labours of those who visit the sick, and b^ 
conducive to the best spiritual benefit of thostf 
who are visited. 



In a Pocket Volume, price 4s,, 

A DISCOURSE ON DEATH; with APPLICATIONS OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 



No man will deny that whatever can be said of 
death is applicable to himself. The bell which 
he bears tolled may never toll for him : there 
may be no friend or children left to lament him ; 
he may not have to lie through long and anxious 
days, looking for the coming of the expected ter- 
ror : but he knows he must die : he knows that 
in whatever quarter of the world he abides — 
whatever may be his circumstances — however 



strong his present hold of life — ^however unlike 
the prey of death he looks— that it is his doom, 
beyond reverse, to die. But if it be thus certain 
that death is the common lot of all — tbe great 
result of life— it surely must be the part of a 
rational creature like man to inquire, what is 
death 1 and having answered this question, to 
consider what kind of preparation should be made 
for its approach. 



Small Octavo, with Engravings, 2<. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONS on GARDENING & NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the AUTHOR of the ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 



To render that most rational and innocent of 
occupations attractive to young persons, by 
divesting it of its technical details, and its 
practicsLi difficulties, is the object of this publi- 
cation. The form of Conversations is assumed, 



as more agreeable than didactic precepts, and 
incidental observations on Natural History ara 
interspersed, to vary the subject, and to lead the 
young reader to habits of observation and re- 
flection on the WoNDBRs of Creattoii« 



Neatly Bound, with gilt Edges, 3s. 6d, 

LE BOUQUET LITTERAIRE. Recueil de Beautfe Religieuses 
et Morales, de divers Auteurs. Par feit L. T. VENTOUILLAC 



This little posthumous volume is the production 
«f an individual, whose living energies were con- 
secrated to the important work of Education, 
and who, early in life, fell a martyr to his exer- 1 



tions in that cause, at a period when the fairest 
prospects of present usefulness and of future 
eminence were opening before him. 



P 



Neatly bound, price 2s., 

RETTY LESSONS for GOOD CHILDREN; to which 

added, EASY LESSONS in LATIN. 



are 



The design of this little work is, by means of 

easy rhymes, to attract the attention of young 

children, and to impress upon their memories 

various elementary facts and moral sentiments, j equally so in those of other persons. 

which they would not otherwise remember: for ] 



" What will a child learn sooner than a song V 
Having found the method very successful in his 
own family, the author thinks it may prove 



H 



PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER. 

Price 1«. 3d* 

YMNS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

Selected from various Authors. 



Thr want of a Collection of Hymns suitable for 
Young Persons has been long felt. The only 
works at present on the Catalogue of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge are Watts's 
Divine Sotig* ; Easy Hymns for Children ; and 



a few Hymns circulated on a broad sheet ; and, 
although these are excellent in their way, they 
are only fit for very young persons. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt, that a book of this kind 
is greatly wanted. R. H. 



Second Edition, Price Is., bound in cloth, and lettered, 

■pAITH and PRACTICE ; or, The AppUcation of Christian Principles 
" to the Practical Duties of Life. 



It appears to the Author that there is a want 
of some publication, which would bring home to 
the scholars the principles of our holy religion. 



as applicable to their conduct in the common 
concerns of life. 



A 



The Third Edition, price Three Pence, sewed, 

FEW WORDS ON THE SIN OF LYING. 

By A LAYMAN. 



This Tract was written, with the single object, 
and with the earnest wish, of doing some good. 
1*he sin of lying is, unhappily, regarded by many 
persons as scarcely deserving censure, by others. 



as not constituting ftti^t. These pages may open 
their eyes to " the exceeding sinfulneas" of this 
particular offence, and show them in what light 
It is regarded by the God of truth. M. 



Price Sixpence, 

DISTRICT VISITING SOCIETIES recommended to PUBLIC 
SUPPORT, A Sbrmon 

By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A. 



Price Is. 6ci. 

THE TENDENCY of CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS CON- 
SIDERED. By the Rev. CHARLES LAWSON, M.A. 

Of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Morning Preacher at the 

Foundling Hospital. 



Demy Octavo, price 128. cloth, 

SERMONS delivered in the CHAPEL of the FOUNDLING 
HOSPITAL, LONDON. 

By the Rev. CHARLES LAWSON, M. A. 
Of St. John*s College, Cambridge, and Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospital! 



Price If., 



THE SPITAL PULPIT. A Sermon. By the Rev. JOHN RUS- 
SELL, D.D., Prebendary of Canterbury, and Rector of St. Botolph's, Bi8h<^sgate. 



T 



Price Sixpence, 

WO SERMONS on the SACRAMENT of the LORD'S SUPPER. 

By the Rev. T. BOWDLER, M.A. 



Price Twopence, 

r«ONFTRMATION. An ADDRESS from a CLERGYMAN to his 
v^* PARISHIONERS. 



FROM THE PITT PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. 



CAMBRIDG^B UNIVERSITY EDITIONS QF 
niBLES AND COMMON PRAYER BOOKS, 

In SHEETS, and in PLAIN and ELEGANT BINDING^ 

ITHOLBSALB AND RSTAIL. 



In a pocket volume, bound in cloth and lettered, 8i. Sd. 

rpHE CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH NEW TESTA- 
-*- MENT. The Greek, from the Third Edition of Stephens, (1550,) and the 

English from the Authorized Version, heing'given in 

PARALLEL COLUMNS ON THE SAME PAGE. 



Second Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged, price 3s. 6el. 

rpHE TEXT of the ENGLISH BIBLE, as now printed by the 
-*- Universities, considered with r^erence to a Report hy a Sub-Committee of 
DissENTiNO Ministers. 

By T. TURTON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Thibd Edition, Post Octavo, price As. in cloth, lettered, 

A DISCOURSE ON THE STUDIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. By Professor SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 



Quarto, price Is., 

A SERMON preached befwe the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 
on the Day of the FUNERAL of His Royal Highness the DUKB of GLOU- 
CESTER, late Chaneellor of the University. 

By THOMAS TURTON, D.D. 

Regiuf Profeflsor of Divinity in the Univeisity of Cambridge, and Dean of Peterborough. 



Octavo, price One Shilling:, 

rpHOUGHTS on the ADMISSION of PERSONS, without regard to 
-^ their Religious Opinions, to certain Degrees in the UNIVERSITIES of ENG- 
LAND. By THOMAS TURTON, D.D.. 

Reg. Prof. Div. in the university of Cambridge, and Dean of Peterborough. 

Second Edition, Octavo, Is. 6(i., 

ON the ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS to Reside and Graduate 
in the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
' By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, M.A., Fel. Trin. Col.» Gun. 

Demy Octavo, price 5s. 6d., 

TNPIDEL and DEISTICAL WRITERS; the Chai^tar and 
^ Tendenay of their Principles and Opinions, considered with referenoe to the 
Doctrines and Evidences of Revealed Religion : being the Christian Advocate's Hul- 

scan Essay for the Year 1834. 

By GEORGE PEARSON, B.D., Christian Advocate, Cambridge. 



Crown Octavo, price 6s. 6i., 



THE PROPHETIC DISCOURSE on the MOUNT of OLIVES 
HISTORICALLY and CRITICALLY ILLUSTRATED; with some con- 
siderations on the Unfol^Ued Portion of it. 

By a Member of the University of Cambridge. 



FOR THE USE OF KINGPS COLLEGE, LONDON. 



Demy 8vo., I2s.6d., bound, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

By the Rev. T. G. HALL, M.A. 

Professor of Mathematics at King's College, London, and late Fellow and Tutor of 

Magdalen College, Cambridge. 



New Edition, considerably Enlarged, price 4«. 

RULES and EXERCISES in the USE of the LATIN SUB- 
JUNCTIVE MODE. 
By the Rev. JAMES CROCKER, M.A. 



Foolscap Octavo, price 2s. 6d., bound, 

THE CATILINE of SALLUST; with NOTES, by PROFES- 
SOR ANTHON. Edited and Adapted to the Use of Students by the 
Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of King s College School, London. 



Also, price 25. 6d,, bound, 

THE JUGURTHA of SALLUST ; with ENGLISH NOTES, 
By PROFESSOR ANTHON. Edited by the Rev. J.EDWARDS, M.A. 



Price 35. 6d, 

VENTOUILLAC'S RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH LAN- 
▼ GUAGE ; or, FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK. 

New Edition, Revised and Corrected by F. J. WATTEZ, First Assistant French 

Master in Kiug*s College, London. 



.Price 3f.. 6d., 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY. 
By PROFESSOR BRASSEUR. of King s College, London, and 

of the Charter-House. 



Price 55. 



LIVRE DE CLASSE ; with ENGLISH NOTES. By the late 
L.T. VENTOUILLAC, 

Pcoiessor of French Literature in King's College, London. 



Price 35. 6d. 

-VTORCEAUX D'HISTOIRE, with NOTES. This little Work 
•^-^ consists of Extracts from the best French Historians, such as Bossuet, Mon- 
tesquieu, RoUith Barthilimyf Vertot^ Hinaulty St.JRial^ Sismonfii, Mignet, &c. 



A new Edition, with Additions, price 2s. 



FRENCH POETRY; with ENGLISH NOTES. 
By the late PROFESSOR VENTOUILLAC. 



BOOKS FOR THE USE OF KING S COLLEGE. LONDON. . 



THE 



GERMAN WORKS of ADOLPHUS BERNAYS, Ph. Dm., 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, in King's College, London. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Second Edition. Price 5*. 



The great merits 'of this Grammar are, perspi- 
cuity combined 'with conciseness. The rules, 
Ithough evidently the result of original inquiry, 
are stated in few words, unencumbered by philo- 



sophical disquisitions, but as often as necessary 
compared with the principles which goyem the 
English language, and illustrated by striking ex- 
amples taken from the best German writers^ 



FAMILIAR GERMAN EXERCISES, adapted to the German Giammar ; 

with Notes ; and Specimens of Grerman Handwriting. Price 6s. 

display, in an easy gradation, the principles 
which govern the formation of German periods. 
The book is chiefly intended to teach the writing, 
but it will be found equally serviceable as a Key 
to the German writers. The Lists and Notes ate 
of the greatest practical utility. 



Most of the examples given in these Exercises 
are taken from the standfard German writers. In 
the whole of the etymological part, they are 
simple and short, so as to show at the first glance 
their bearing upon the rules they are intended to 
illustrate. I'hose on the syntax and construction 



GERMAN EXAMPLES, illustrating the Author's German Grammar, and 
forming a KEY to the Familiar German Exercises. Price 3s, 



This book, as may be seen by the title, may be 
used as reading lessons explanatory of the rules 
of the Grammar ; or as a Kev by which to cor- 
rect the Exercises, either when the student is 



deprived of the advantages of a Teacher, or when 
it IS wished to employ the hours of instruction to 
other purposes. 



THE GERMAN READER, a Selection from the most Popular Writers, 
with Translations and Notes, for the use of Beginners. Price 5s. 

GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY, or Select Pieces from the principal 

German Poets ; with a History of Grerman Poetry, and Explanatory Notes. 

Second Edition. Price Ss. 6d, 

In these reading-books, of which the Reader solved. The examples are, at the same time, 
should be used first, nearly all the difficulties either amusing or instructive, and so selected as 
which can occur in reading German have been to suit both sexes of every age. 



THE 



FRENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited and Abridged by 
MARIN DE LA VOYE, 

French Master in the East India College at Addbcombe. 



While the necessity of ^ introducing the best 
standard French works into our schools and 
families is universally acknowledged, serious 
doubts are entertained as to the propriety of 
placing the writings of some among the French 
authors in the hands of Christian irouth. In 
order to remove all difficulties on this subject, 
the Editor has been induced to undertake a care- 
ful Abridgment of such works as are in most 
general use ; and he has made it his object to 
extract from the original every word and sentence 
Tjefating either to religion, politics, or philoso- 



phical speculation, respecting which Chrisdan 
parents or teachers can nave tne least difference 
of opinion. 

A purified text of the best French Classica] 
Works is, therefore, now offered for the use of 
young persons of both sexes, in a state which, it 
IS trusted, will be found altoeether unobjection- 
able. These editions have, nirther, the advan- 
tage, not only of presenting the respective narra- 
tives in a more condensed and unencumbered 
form, but also of bringing the several works into 
a much smaller compass. 



OF THIS SERIES THERE ARE NOW PUBLISHED : — 

1. TELEMAQUE, par Fenelon. Price 2s, ed, cloth lettered. 

2. VOYAGE DE CYRUS, par le Chevalier Ramsay. Price 2s, cloth lettered. 

3. BELISAIRE, par Marmontbl. Price \s, ed, cloth lettered. 

4. PIERRE LB GRAND, par Voltaire. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 

5. CHARLES XII., par Voltaire. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 



BOOKS FOR FAMILIES and SCHOOLS 

J'RINTED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION, 

AND FORMING THE 

SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 



JOHN W. PAKKER, Publisher, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 



HISTORY, SCIENCE, ^c. 



Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, with Engravings, 1 1s. cloth lettered, 

rpHE CRUSADERS, or SCENES, EVENTS, and CHARACTERS 

■*• from the TIMES of the CRUSADES. 

By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. Esq. 



Is this work, the Crusaders, the Greeks, Turks, 
and Saracens of the times of the Crusades, are 
set before the view of the reader as they lived, 
thought, and acted. Their valour, their super- 
stition, their ferocity, their honour, are displayed 



in as strong a light as the existing historical do- 
cuments permit, and accurate descriptions and 
graphic illustrations exhibit the towns and scenery 
of Syria, and the other countries which were th^ 
theatre of the exploits of the Crusaders. 



THE SECOND VOLUME 

Is sold separately to purchasers of the First Edition of the First Volume. 



Fookcap 8vo., with Engravings, 55. 6d., bound in cloth and lettered, 

THE HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM, and the principal 
MOHAMMEDAN SECTS, derived chiefly from Oriental Authorities. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, B.A., T.C.D., M.R.A.S. 



Tins volume contains a full account of the 
Mohammedan traditions respecting the origin of 
their faith : an account of the political, religious, 
and social state of the East, when first the 
doctrines of Islamism were promulgated ; a 



history of Mohammed's life, mainly derived from 
his own autobiographical notices m the Koran ; 
an original Mohammedan Creed ; and the fullest 
particulars that have yet appeared in English of 
the leading sects that divide the Mussulmans. 



Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. bound in cloth, lettered, 

■READINGS in SCIENCE; being EXPLANATIONS of some of 
-t^ the most interesting APPEARANCES and PRINCIPLES in NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, expressed in simple Language, and illustrated by fiimiliar 

Examples. With very many Engravings. 



This volume differs materially from previous 
publications havine the same object, namely, 
Uiat of rendering tne path of science easy and 
inviting to beeinners. The chief differences will 
be founds in the order of the subjects, in the man- 



ner in which they are treated, in the examples by 
which principles are illustrated, and in certain 
reflections and remarks, not genmlly introduced 
into scientific writings. 



M 



One Volume, with numerous Engravings, 6s. 6d. 

ECHANICS, appUed to the Aets ; including STATICS and 

HYDROSTATICS. 

By the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY, M.A. 

Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, King*s College, London. 



This work contains treatises on the sciences of 
Statics and H^rdrostatics, comprising the whole 
theory of Equilibrium. It is the first volume of a 
course of Natural Philosophy, intended for the 
use of those who have no knowledge of Mathc 
matics, or who have made but little progress in 
their mathematical reading. Throughout the 



whole, an attempt has been made to bring the 
I)rinciples of exact science to bear upon ques- 
tions of practical application in the arts, and to 
place the discussion of them within the reach of 
the more intelligent of that useful class of men, 
who are connected with the manufactures of the 
country. 



UNDER THE DIRfiOTiON OF THE GOMMITT^fi 



Is OneVoluoMj wkh Bmaveiis lUmU a tiv £Bgvavi9gt,.pnM 7<*6d. 

POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY; being a familiar Explanation of the me^ 
-^ Intereftting Facts, connected with the Structure and Functions of Animals, and 
particularly of Man ; adapted for general Readers. 

By PERCEVAL B. LORD, MJI., M.RX)v8., 

Of the Bombay Medical Establishment. 

organism animated by one vital principle, and 
directed by one mina, situated in the midst of 



To trace the finger of God in the works of crea- 
tion, to consider ** the wonders that he doeth 
amongst the children of men," has ever been a 
source of the purest and noblest gratification ; 
that moral gratification which a weli-framea 
mind naturally experiences in contemplating In- 
£nite Power working out the dictates of Infinite 
Goodness; that intellectual satisfiustion which 
attends upon our being allowed, even imper- 
fectly, to comprehend some small part of the 
designs of Infinite Wisdom. With such a view 
are we presontcd in thb Volume, which, taking 
ror its subject the animal body, and more pecu- 
liarly that of man, explains the various contri- 
vances by which he is enabled to " live, move, 
and have bis being :" shows him first as consisting 
of numerous sets of organs, all performing dit- 
ferent offices, yet all conspiring with beautiful 
harmony for the benefit ana preservation of the 
whole; then views him as an individual, his 



numberless other beings with which he is destined 
to maintam relations, principally by means of his 
external organs of sense, to the considexation of 
which a chapter is peculiarly dedicated. The 
interesting Questions, whether mankind are all 
descended from one common stock: in wh|t 
particulars they may be said to excel all c^li«r 
animals ; how mr the mind is distinct from the 
body, in other words, how far Physiology 8ux>- 
portB or contradicts the doctrine of Matmi)isni ; 
whether the mind is simple or compound^ and 
whether the brain is one organ or a collection of 
many organs, in other words, what proof does 
Physiology afford to Phrenology? Tnese, with 
many others fairly falling within the scope of the 
work, will, it is hoped, be found fully considered 
and rationally discussed in the present volume. 



In the Press. 
A POPULAR WORK ON 

TV/TINERALS and METALS ; their Nature, Properties, and 
"^ ^ UsB8 ; with some Account of Mines and Minlno. Illustrated by numerous 
Wo^dHJuts. 



And, Uniformly with the Above, on 

/]| LOCKS and other TIME-KEEPEBS ; with some account of the 
^^ Applications of Clock-work in Science and the Arts. Illustrated by En^^- 
Tings. 



BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BaooiH) Edition, Foolscap Octato, |ls»6d. bound in f bth* lelterod* 

READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. A Selection of the LIVES of 
EMINENT BiEN of ALL NATIONS. 

The design of tlus work is to dve tat acceimt piled from original soorces ; those of the Orien- 

of the lives of the leaders in the most import- tal Sovereigns, especially, ar.eteken from Oriental 

ant revolutions which history records, from the writers ; and in the life of Saint Louis, some 

age of Sesostris to that of Napoleon. Care nas curious particulars of t^e Egyptian Crusade wiU 

been taken to select those personages, concern- be found, darived frpyi coatcwporai^ .Arabic 

ing whom information is most required by the Histoiians. 
historical student. All the li?es have been com- 



In the J'ress. 



READINGS in ENGLISH PJR.OSE LITERATURE ; containii^ 
choice specimens of . the .\Forks of tlie best English Writers, from Lord 
Baco^t to the present time. With an Introductory Essay on the Progress of 
ElVGLisH Literature. 



This volume is intended to furnish the general 
reader with some valuable specimens of English 
prose composition. They are taken from the 
works of those writers who have chiefly deter- 
mined the style of ojiir prose literature, and not 
only in themselves instructive and entertaining, 
but are also of sufficient variety, and of ample 



length, to render the reader familiar widi the 
beauties and peculiarities of the various writers. 
Biograjphical sketches of the aurora, and notices 
of the times wherein they flourished, are also in- 
troduced, and upon the whole, it is hoped^ that 
the volume will be found a useful introduction to 
the systematic study of our national ItteratuTC. 



OP OBNSRAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 

Second £imtion. Foolscap Octavo, 4s«6(i.'b9ttBdiin e)olK» lettered, 

READINGS in POETRY. A Selection from the Works of the best 
English Poets, from Spenser to the present times ; and Specimens of the 
American Poets. With Literary Notices of the Writers, and brief explanatory 
Notes. 

Ca«b has been taken to select sach piaiies aad students, it it scarcely neceasary te add, that 
passages as beat illustrate the style of the re- the most scrupulous attention has been. paid to 
spective Authors, and are, at the same time/ the moral character of the extracts, 
not beyond the average capacity of youthful 






In Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, with Portraits on Steel, by ]|<lnglekeart, price St. 

bound in cloth, lettered, 

IVES OF EMINENT CHRISTIANS. 

By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A. 



Thb paths of good men are commonly so 
peace* a^d the sorroiw which befall tk 



ways of recommending the fear and love of God 
have b^en found, than the pabUcativn af reli- 
gious biogra];ihy. 



so full of 

^ ^ em, so 

merbifuiiy softened and blessed by a sacred in- 
fluence, that few more pleaung or successful 

The first VOLUME contaims 

Bishop Wilson; A&chbishof Usheh; Dr. IIammokd, and 

John Evelyn. 

The second VOLUME cowains 

Bs9NAiiD Gilpin; Philip pk Morn^^y; B2§Hi)P Bs99ll{ 

aud Ds. HoBNECK. 



Upon the subjects which the author has attempted 
to delineate in this second volume of his work, he 
has looked with unalloyed pleasure, as he traced 
out their several features. He has followed with 
admiration the course of Bernard Gilpin, first 
worldng his way to the truth, and then diligently 
spreading its light over his parish and a wide 
tract of surrounding country, — of De Momay, 
the christian soldier, devout in the camp and the 



council-chamber, no less than in the domestic 
circle, — of Bedell, firm in carrying forward his 
matured schemes of refbrmation, yet so holy and 
blameless as to disarm opposition, and to gain 
universal honour and love. — and of Horneck, 
devoted as a pastor, weaned fh)m the world as a 
disciple of Christ, and abounding in self-denial, 
piety, and good works. 



Foolscap Oetavo, with Portraits by Eogleheart, price ilf. 6d., 

T IVES of SACRED POETS. The First Volume. Containing 
-*^ Introductory Sketch of Sacrbd Povtrt. Qborob Wither, Franoii 
QuARLSs, GiLBs Fletcher, George Herbert, Richard Crasraw. 

By R. A. WILLMOTT, Esq., of Trinity College^ Cambriclge. 



The writer of these Lives has endeavoured to pre- 
sent as ample a view as ^he limits of a volume 
would permit, of the state of Sacred Poetry in 
the reigns of Elizabeth, James the First, and 
Charles the First. Among the poets and dis- 
tinguished individuals, of whom Biographical 
and Critical Sketches are given, may be enu- 
merated, R. Southwell; H. Constable; B. 
Barnes ; Francis Davison, the author of some 
exquisite versions from the Psalms ; Donne ; 
IV, Browne, the sweetest disciple of Spenser's 



Pastoral School: Sir John Denham; Heywcod, 
the author of the Hitrarthit of th$ Bhtud 
Angelt; G. Sandys; Lord Bacon, the friend of 
Herbert; Hobbes, the philosopher, and Ben 
Jonson, his associate itt the translation of the 
Advancement of Learning : the celebrated Lord 
Herbert, of Cnerbury; the accomplished and 
learned Selden ; Archbishops Williams and 
Land ; Lord Pembroke, the lover and loved of 
poets; Cowley, the affectionate ^eiyi of C)ra« 
shaw; &c. &c.6ce. 



A SECOND VOLUME is in the Press. 



Small Octavo, Fourth Edition, 3f. bound in cloth, lettered, 

rpHREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and LEBANON. With ixiaoy 

-^ EMORATIIfOS. 

A uTTLs volume from the travelling notes of a I the natives, the incidents of the journey, and the 
parly who made the tour. Descriptions of Baal- observations and reflections which naturally 
bee, Beirot,Damietta,Jafia, Jerusalem, Ramlah, occur to a Clergyman in travelling through this 
and other places, are blended with remarks upon | Holy Land. 



UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEB' 



FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 



Second Edition, price 1<. 6c2., bound in cloth, 

TJINTS for the FORMATION and MANAGEMENT of SUNDAY 
^^ SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. C. WIGRAM, M.A., Secretary to the National- 
School Society. 



So much variety exists in the character and 
circumstances of Sunday-schools, that it is 
hardly possible to lay down any rules respecting 
them. An that can be done is to furnish a variety 
of practical hints, calculated to show the points 
chiefly requiring attention on the part of the 



managers, and suggesting methods in which com- 
mon difficulties may be overcome. The plans 
given in this work are designed for this purpose, 
and promise success wherever they are lairly 
applied, and time is given for due trial. 



New Edition. Price Thrieepence, 



A DVICE to TEACHERS of SUNDAY SCHOOLS, in connexion 
-^^ with the Church. By the Rev. JOHN MEDLEY, M. A. 



My object, in throwing out these suggestions, is 
to strengthen your sense of the value and im- 
portance of your office, and to show you how it 



may be performed in a manner most conducive to 
the everlasting good of the Childrenin the Schools, 
as well as to your own solid and lasting happiness. 



New Edition. Price 1«., bound in cloth, , 

A POCKET MANUAL for the SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
By the Rev. J. HULL, M. A. 

Of the suggestions here offered, some of them 



are general, mvolvin^; principles which are appli- 
cable to all teachers, m whatsoever Sunday-school 
they ma^ be engaged ; whilst others relate to the 
mechamcal practices and arrangements, which. 



for the sake of time, order, &c., are pursued in 
particular Schools, and may be retained or can- 
celled, as they are found to agree or distgiee' 
with the plans established in any particular in- 
stitution. 



In Small Octavo, price 2<. 6<2. 



O 



N the MANAGEMENT and EDUCATION of CHILDREN ; 
being Mrs. Child^s " Mothbr s Book/* revised, and adapted to the use of 

English Parents and Teachers. 



This excellent work, while it displays the intelli- 
gence of the enlightened instructor, breathes 
throughout the spirit of the affectionate Christian 
parent. It was written by an American Lady, 
and being highly approved by many persons 
of ^ood judgment in this country, the present 
edition has l^n prepared, with such alterations 
and adaptations as were necessary to render it 

I^eneraJly acceptable and useful here. The fol- 
owing brief abstract of the contents of the respec- 



tive chapters will convey a general idea of the 
work : — 

On the Means of developing the Bodily Senses 
in Infancy ; Early Developement of the Affec- 
tions; Early Cultivation of the Intellect; Ma- 
nagement in Childhood \ Amusements and Em- 
ployments ; Sunday ; Views of Death ; Super- 
natural Appearances ; Politeness ; Dressy Gen- 
tility \ Management during the Teens ; Views of 
Matrimony. 



Price As. bound in cloth, lettered, 

A MANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL MUSIC, chiefly with 
a View to PSALMODY. With an Historical Introduction. 

By JOHN TURNER, Esq. 



With an especial view, first and principally, 
to render the kind of assistance required for the 
improvement^ of the musical portion of the 
Church Service ; and in the second place, with 
regard to more extended benefits, this little work 
was begun. The author offers it not as an ex- 
periment now for the first time to be tried, but 
as the result of long experience ; and in the 
fullest confidence that, if the rules and details 



suggested are carefully attended to and patiently 
reauced to practice, the end proposed will be 
entirely accomplished. Though it is chieflv de» 
signed for the use of children collected in large 
numbers, it may, with ' equal advantage, be 
adopted in smaller assemblages, and in Uie do- 
mestic circle : and may also be rendered service- 
able to adults. — Introductiwi. 



OF GBNBRAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 



FOR REWARDS AND PRESENTS. 



I 



Price Is. bound in cloth, 

NSECTS and their HABITATIONS. A Book for Children. With 

many Engrayinos. 



Ws may learn many usefiil lessons from the 
History of Insects; and, by observing their 
habits, we shall find that they set us an example 
of various good qualities. Though they are 
amongst the smallest of God's works, yet His 



power and wisdom visibly shine forth in them, 
and we shall see fresh cause, as we proceed, to 
adore the great and wise Creator, who formed 
them out of nothing. — Introduction. 



Price li., bound in cloth, 

Tj^ASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, for the Use of Young 

-■-^ People. With Engravings. 

Many, even of what are called the educated such simple language, that, it is hoped, these 
classes, grow up with indistinct, or erroneous, Lessons will be found easily intelligible even to 
and practically mischievous, views on these sub- such as have but the ordinary advantages in 
jects; and the prejudices any one may have' point of education; and there are few subjects 
casually imbibed, are often hard to be removed on which it is, for all classes of people, more im- 



at a time of life when he imagines his education 
to be complete. In this little book, care has 
been taken to convey elementary knowledge in 



portant to inculcate correct principles, and to 
guard against specious fallacies. 



P 



Price If., bound in cloth, 

ERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. By the Rev. H. G, 
KEENE. MA. With Eighteen illustrative Engravings. 



TiTBas Fables are, as they profess to be, taken 
from the Persian ; but some liberties have been 
taken in the translation, by adapting the collo- 
quies and incidents to our own notions and 
usages; the same liberty, in fact, which the 



Persian authors have made use of in embellishing 
the stories. They were first collected for the 
amusement of the translator's own children, and 
as they answer that purpose, may, it is presumed 
be found useful and pleasing to others. 



P 



In the Press, by the same Author, 

ERSIAN TALES ; iUustrative of EASTERN MANNERS and 

CUSTOMS. With Engravings. 



Price If. 6d, each, bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 

rpHE BOOK of ANIMALS, (Class Mammalia.) 

THE BOOK of BIRDS. THE BOOK of FISHES. 

THE BOOK of REPTILES. 



These little books have been prepared expressly 
for the use of young people. The nature, nabits, 
and uses of the Animals described are presented in 
a correct, though simple and attractive, form, 
and no recourse has been had to the mar- 
vellous, which too frequently forms a prominent 



feature in books upon similar subiects. Upon 
the whole it is trusted, that these little volumes 
will be found a useful addition to the stock of 
books for young persons, and acceptable in- 
troductions to works of a higher class. 



s 



One Volume, with interesting Engravings, 2s, 6d., 

ISTER MARY'S TALES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 



In drawing up these tales for children at an 
early age, the writer has endeavoured to interest 
ber young readers, yet she has been very careful 
not to mislead them by exaggerated statements, 
and has thought it best to leave for after-years, 
and for graver works, much that is undoubtedly 
curious, and deserving of their inquiry : Batisfied 



if she has in any degree succeeded in awakening 
the spirit of that inquiry, and, still more, if she 
has directed the innint mind to seek for those 
proofs of Divine wisdom, power and goodness, in 
the formation and habits of these various beings, 
which at a mature age will assuredly reward the 
study of the naturalist* 



vimsu THE DIRECTION OF THB oomcimsx 



Second EDmoNi Snail Octay«> with Sngrarings, 3i. $d. cloth lettered, 

T)OMESTICATED ANIMALS, considered with reference to Civjli- 
"*^ zation and the Arts. 



This work comprises a general survey of 
Domestic Qaadniped», and the pnrpeiqes : they 
subserve in the great economy of nature : their 
connexion, too, with the process of civiliza- 
tion and the arts, with the history of nations, 
and the peculiarities of soil and climate, are^ 



also specified; those countries which ^e ren-. 
dered habitable only by thd siibjugatiOn' cad 
appropriation of certain species, are ^nerally 
described, with the manners and habits of the 
natives, as fair al they are associated with the 
history of Domestic Animala. 



Smsdl Octavo, 3f . 6d, cloth lettered, 

QCENES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY. With 

**^ EirORATIITOS. 

I 

to dwell for a considerable period on that of a 
few weeks, or even of a single day. Rejecting, 
in short, all Uie trammels of the regular hiatQ- 
rian, and rejoicing in the liberty of our ows fa^ 
humbler literary station, we do not intend to im- 
pose any restraints upon our wanderings, save 
those of strict chronological arrangement, and an 
undeviating adherence to guides of acknowledged 
authority. — Introduetionm 



It is our ptirpose to narrate the principal, 
and most interesting events in the annals of 
£ngland; not to reject any topic connected 
with them which is likely to entertain and 
instruct: Religion, Literature, Customs, and 
Manners ; to avail ourselves of authentic pri- 
vate memoirs and anecdotes of celebrated per- 
sonages ; sometimes to comprise the history of 
many years in a brief passing notice; at others. 



Third Edition, price 55. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered, 

CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with HIS CHILDREN. Two 

^^ Pocket Volumes, with many EnorayIniqs. 



These Conversations were first written with a 
view to the g^ratificatiofi and improvement of the 
Author's children. They are now published 
with the sincere desire that the perusal of them 
may afford to others also somewhat of pleasure 
and advantage. The principles here inculcated 
are those of the Religion of the Gospel. The 
little work is intended to promote cheerful and 
fervent piety, a contented, obedient, and giate- 
Ail frame of mind, feelipgs of affectioa and kind- 



ness towards our friends, and of active beiievtt» 
lence towards all. The habit, too, of derivia^ 
instruction and delight from contemplati&i^ the 
varied scenes of nature, and the ordinary occur- 
rences of life, it is hoped may, at the same time, 
be instilled and cherished; whilst the m^amt, 
the spirit of which the Author trusts wiS^e 
foundf to breathe through the whole, is, be oood 

AND BB HAPPY. 



IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



A 



Price Is. 6ie2;, bound in cloth, lettered, 

RITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 



The principal novelty of this Akithmetic con- 
sists in the Questions, by which the learner may 
be enabled to examine and teach himself. At the 
same time, it is thouj^^t that many Teachers may 
profit by the facilities which the questioning 



affords, and learn to ground those whom they 
have been in the habit of teaching by rote* The 
Rules have been stated in short andeasy sentences, 
and more than ordinary care has been taken U) 
show the manner of the several operatioiis. 



Price Is. 6d. bound in cloth, 

pNGLISH €HRAMMAR. fiy the Rev. Dr. RUSSELL, Rector of 

-■-^ St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, and late Head Master of Charter-House SchooL 



Nt) language can be more simple and intel- 
ligible than that in which the Rules of this 
Grammar are expressed, and the heaviness of a 
dull treatise is relieved by occasional queries 
from the Pupil. The construction of Sentences, 
and the force of the Prepositions and Coi\}unc- 



tions, are illustrated by examples from the Eng- 
lish Bible ; while at the same time th» tone of 
the work is cfaeerfiil. Emphasis is treated v«i 
perspicuously; and the Grammar closes wil 
most useful Questions on the Rules. 



OF 



LTTSmATURB^ND EDUCATION. 



New Edition, revised) prace Ten Fence, 

QUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE HOGARTH* 

A C0MPREBEN8IVB Manuol of the leading facts Mountains^ and of the Lengths of the Principal 

in this branch of Education, carefully condensed Rivers, a Map of the World, Five other Maps, 

ftma the hest sources. It also comprises Tables and Four Plates oi Costomes. 
of the Situations and Heights of the Principal 



Price Is. 2d. 



o 



UTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By GEORGE 

HOGARTH. 



The leading events of English History are re- 
lated with simplicity, and their connexion traced 
with clearness. The narratives are confined to 
the most memorable and important events ; and 



those circumstances particularly marked, which 
have led to the gradual formation of the British 
s^tem of government. The work is illustrated 
with many Engravings of Costumes, Views, &c. 



Price Ten Pence, 



QUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. By GEORGE HOGARTH. 



A COMPLETE and popular epitome of the Hid* 
tory of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. It is embellished with an Engraving 



of a Roman Tritimph, and numerous Figurto 
of Costumes, &c. 






Price One Shillinf^, 

riUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the Rev. BARTON 

BOUCHIER, MA. 

larger extent : and many of maturer years may 
fina interest in its perusal, and recall to mind 
the infpoTtant traasactiens of that extraordinary 
country, — "the land of the poet, the historian, 
the sculptor, and the sage. It is illustrated 
by Maps and Prints. 



Ik this little work, the author has commenced 
with the earliest times of Greece, and described 
its growth in civilization and power, until the ex- 
tiaotion of its elory on the death of Alexander. 
It i»t;alculatea to foum a pleasing and usetul m- 
troduction for young readers, to a history of 



Price Is. per Dozen Cards. 

MUSIC INSTRUCTION CARDS, prescribed in Turner's Manual 
of Vocal Music. Card Nd. I. Notatto!*; Card No. XL The 1>iato«k; 
Major Scale, or Key ; (with Examples and Explanations.) 

Price Ten Pence, 

f^UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. T. G. HALL, M. A 

^ Professor of Mathematics, &c., King's College, London. 

An elementary Work, intended to instruct, in 
the sublime facts of Astronomy, those who are 
unacquainted with mathematical reasonmg ; and 



•9 



to explain to them, in familiar language, the 
principal phenomena of the Heavens. The Les« 
iUustrated by numerous Engravings. 



sons are 



New Edition, price 1<. 



npHE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. With many Engravings, 



The principles of this beautiful and important 
science are explained in a clear and simple man- 
ner, so as to render the ac<^uisition of them com- 
paratively easy. The book isillustrated bynume- 
rous cuts of the different parts of plants, &c., and 
jhe examples, when possible, are selected from 



our own wild flowers, or from thode cultivated 
in all gardens or fields, and they are cited by 
their familiar names. A Glossary of most of the 
terms usuadly employed is subjoined, and an 
Alphabetical List of the most useful plants, with 
their botanical names, dec. 



Small Octavo, New Edition, with Engravings, 3«. 6d. cloth, lettered, 

OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY; from the Creation of the 
V^ World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

Tn« desien of this Work is to afford a con- Christ; and in the period between Christ's 
dM^ed^ew of the History of both the Old and Ascension and the fulfilment of his awful Pro- 
I^ Testaments, together with a brief account phecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem and 
of the Jewish History, in the interval between the Dispersion of the Jews, 
the Babylonish Captivity and the Birth of 



PRINTXO UNDSR THE DiatCTtON 09 tHB COMMITTBB OP GBNSftAL LETKRATURS 

AND XDUCATION. 



THE 



In Numbera, at 4d. each, or in Volumes, at 2f. each (to be continued), 

INSTRUCTOR; or, PROGRESSIVE LESSONS 

IN GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
A Series of Elementary Books f specially suited for Educationj 

either in Schools or in Families. 

Under the general title of the Instructor, is impart information, and to exercise the mind, 
comprised a series of little books, by means of As the series advances, the subjects gradually 
which children may be led through a progressive rise, though, of course, care is taken to keep the 
course of Exercises in various branches of £le- 1 lessons within the comprehension of the childrea 
mentary Knowledge. These books may be put for whom they are designed. And at the end of 
into the hands of such children as can readily each lesson is a series of Questions for the pur- 
apell common words, and read easy lessons. — pose of exercising the reader. 



The Instructor may, indeed, appear to be 
somewhat in advance of such scholars ; but the 
object of the work is not only to furnish reading 
lessons, but also to carry the pupil forward, — to 



The Instructor may be had either in Volumes 
at Two Shillings each, or in Numbers at Four- 
pence each. The first Six Volumes, in Thirty- 
six Numbers, contain the following subjects. 



VOLUME I. (or in Nos. 1 to 6.) 

TALES, LESSONS, and CONVEBSATIONS, on Familiar Subjects. 

VOLUME II. (or in Nos. 7 to 12.) 

The HOUSE and the MATERIALS used in BUILDING it. The FUR- 
NITURE of a House. FOOD and CLOTHING. The PRODUCTIONS 
of NATURE and the WORKS of ART, applied to the uses of Mankind. 

VOLUME III. (or in Nos. 13 to 18.) 

The UNIVERSE. The THREE KINGDOMS OF NATURE. The 
HUMAN FORM. LESSONS on HEALTH. 

VOLUME IV. (or in Nos. 19 to 24.) 

The CALENDAR: The Year, Months, Weeks, Days. The SEASONS: 
APPEARANCES of NATURE; Winter, Spring, Summer, Autumn. 

VOLUME V. (or in Nos. 25 to 30.) 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY: The yarious Divisions of the World; 
their People and Productions. MAPS^-of the World; of Europe; Asia; 
Africa ; America ; and the Holy Land. 

VOLUME VL (or in Nos. 31 to 36.) 
OENERAL HISTORY. The First Volume, comprising Ancient History. 

OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. 



In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny ; and in Monthly Parts, price Sixpence each. 



THE SATURDAY 

Great care and attention are bestowed in 
adapting this cheap and po]^ular Magazine to all 
classes of Readers, so that it may with propriety 
be introduced into Families and Schools, and 
among Youn^ People in general. Its Contents 
are at once instructive and entertaining. Re- 
lijpous, Moral, and Social Principles, are com- 
bined with Useful Information; and a Christian 



MAGAZINE. 

character and tendency is given to Popular 
Knowledge. It is most extensively illustrated 
by Engravings on Wood, which comprise 
Portraits, Views, remarkable Objects in Anti- 
quities, Science, and Manufactures, the various 
branches of Matural History, and indeed what- 
ever is curious and interesting in Nature and in 
Art. 



The SATURDAY MAGAZINE is also published in HALF-YEARLY and in 

ANNUAL VOLUMES. 



HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. 

Vol. I. (July to December, 1832) 
Vol. II. (January to June, 1833) 
Vol. III. (July to December, 1833) 
Vol. IV. (January to June, 1834) 
Vol. V. (July to December, 1834) 
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. . 4 


6 


. . 4 


6 
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6 



s. 



d. 

6 



ANNUAL VOLUMES. 

Saturday Magazink for 1832 (Vol. I.) 
Saturday Magazine for 1833 (being 

Vols. II. and III. bound in one) ..76 
Saturday Magazine for 1834 (being 

Vols. IV. and V. bound in one) ..76 



The whole of the Volumes, Parts, and Numbers, are frequently reprinted, and always kept on sale. 



LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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